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Of Plan Considered 


Mr. Kelly Says It Is Designed 
To Protect Consumer: Op- 
ponents Say It Destroys Lib- 
erty of Commerce 


The Capper-Kelly resale price bill 


(H. R. 11) was passed Jan. 29 by the | 


House without a record vote follow- 
ing an all-day discussion. The House 
passed the bill with four amend- 
ments after rejecting, by a vote of 


147 to 210, a motion by Repesentative | 


Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., 
to have the bill recommitted to the 
House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

The adoption of an amendment of- 
fered by Representative McSwain 
(Dem.), of Greenville, S. C., limited 
the scope of the bill, however, by 
prohibiting price-fixing agreements 
on necessities of life, such as meat, 
flour, clothing and tools. This amend- 
ment was first adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and _ finally 
adopted with other amendments by 
the House with a vote of 205 to 145. 

Effect of Amendment 

Representative Mapes (Rep.), 


out the enacting clause of the bill, which 
is designed by its sponsors to legalize 
voluntary contracts between vendors and 
vendees stipulating the resale price of 
trade-marked, identified commodities in 
competition with other similar commod- 
ities, 

dperiea one of the four amendments 
B 


opted was - offered by Representative 


rtness (Rep.), of North Dakota, and 
would allow retailers to sell a commodity 
at not less than 20 per cent above the 
Gost price. This amendment was adopted 
by a vote of 111 to 102. 
Other Amendments 


Two other amendments were adopted 
during the day’s consideration of the bill 
by the House; one to give the retailers 
more rights in making contracts and fix- 
ing the price at which the article is to 
be sold to the consumer; the other to 
require the sale price to be stamped on 
the article, 

The full text of Mr. McSwain’s amend- 
ment as adopted, follows: 

“But no such contract shall authorize 
the producer or manufacturer or packer 
giving a trade name, brand, or trade 
mark to any commodity to fix er pre- 
scribe the retail prices of such necessi- 
ties of life as meat, and meat products, 
flour and flour products, agricultural im- 
plements, tools of trade, canned fruits 
and vegetables, all clothes, shoes and 
hats.” They also sought to include in 
the amendment medicines and medical 
supplies, but objection was made to in- 
cluding these articles. 

The bill, outgrowth of proposed legis- 
lation on the subject running back a 
number of years, was called up under 
a a + gpd was adopted, by a 
vote o , after i i 
both a a discussion on 
_ According to its author, Representa- 
tive Kelly (Rep.), of Bdgewood. Pa, the 
bill is aimed at breaking up predatory 
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Common Carrier Law 
* Sought for Oil Lines 








Hoch Bill Would Restrict Ac- 


tivities to Transport 





Oil pige-tine companies would be pre- 
vented from engaging in any business 
except that of a common carrier under 
the provisions of a bill introduced in 
the House, Jan. 29, by Representative 
Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, Kans. In com- 
menting on the bill Mr. Hoch issued a 
Statement, which follows in full text: 

I am introducing a bill today which 
would prevent oil pipe-line companies 
from engaging in any business except 
their business as a common carrier. 
They would have to divorce themselves 
from the producing, refining, and mar- 
keting end of :the oil business, 

These pipe-line companies are common 
carriers with the right of eminent do- 
main and other such powers belonging 
to common carriers. They are «imply 
transportation companies, It is their 
business to transport oil no matter who 
offers it for carriage, upon equal terms 
without any discrimination. They should 
have no interest beyond that of trans- 
portation. And yet we have a few big 
companies with vast interests as pro- 
ducers, refiners, and distributors, owning 
and operating the pipe lines. 

Such ownership and control of the pipe 
lines makes possible a strangle hold 
upon the industry. Through unreason- 
able regulations and conditions imposed 
by the pipe-line company they can dis- 
criminate in favor of their own inter- 
ests as producers or refiners. More than 
that, through manipulation of accounts 
between the producing, refining, and 
pemtarewation branches of their busi- 

ess they can give unfair competition 
to producing or refining companies 
which have no pipe lines. They might 
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of | 
Grand Rapids, Mich., said the McSwain | 
amendment was equivalent to striking | 





| P)YISAGREEMENT with the Senate 
| amendment to provide the Red 


Cross with $25,000,000 for drought relief 


while simultaneously, Judge John Bar- 


who test’fied against the amendment Jan. 
28, issued a statement denying charges 
in the Senate that his organization is 
“playing politics.” 

Certain members of the Senate on 
Jan. 28 had criticized both Red Cross offi- 
cials and the President on the ground 
| that they were making a political issue 
of Red Cross affairs. 

Later in the House, shortly before ad- 
journment, Representative Cramton asked 
|and obtained the unanimous consent of 
that body that the House agree to Senate 
amendments to the Interior Appropria- 
tion bill, except the $25,000,000 Red Cross 


amendment be considered in the House 


Apology Is Offered 
Italy for Remarks 
By General Butler 








Marine Officer Placed Under 


Of Navy Adams 





The United States has expressed “deep 
regret” to Italy because of remarks 
made by Maj. Gen. Smedley Butler, 
United States Marine Corps, in a speech 
in Philadelphia during which he ad- 
mitted making remarks critical of Pre- 
mier. Mussolini. 

A note to this effect was handed the 
Italian Ambassador, Nobile: Giacomo de 
Martino, By the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, Jan. 29. 

Simultaneously; ake Sines Department 
announced that Gen. Butler was to be 
court-martialed and was ordered to place 
himself under arrest. 

The announcement by the Department 
of State follows in full text: 

“Having learned from the Navy De- 
partment that Maj. Gen. Smedley D. 
Butler, United States Marine Corps, has 
admitted that the quotation of his re- 
marks in the press was _ substantially 
correct, I have this morning handed a 
note to the Italian Ambassador express- 
ing to Signor Mussolini and to the Ital- 
ian people the deep regret of this Gov- 
ernment at this unauthorized action on 
the part of an officer on active duty. The 
text of the note is as follows: 

“‘His Excellency, Nobile Giacomo de 
Martino, Royal Italian Ambassador: I 
have the honor to express the deep re- 
gret which this Government feels at the 
reflections against the Prime Minister 
of Italy in the unauthorized speech of 
Major General Smedley D. Butler, United 
States Marine Corps, at Philadelphia on 
Jan. 19. The sincere regrets of this Gov- 
ernment are extended to Mr. Mussolini 
and to the Italian people for this dis- 
courteous and unwarranted utterance by 
a commissioned officer of this Govern- 
ment on active duty. 

“*Accept, Excellency, the renewed as- 
surance of my highest consideration. 


(Signed) “‘HENRY L. STIMSON.’” 


The announcement by the Department 
of the Navy follows in full text: 

“Secretary of the Navy Charles Fran- 
cis Adams today (Jan. 29) ordered a 
general court martial for Maj. Gen. 
Smedley D. Butler, United States Ma- 
rine Corps. The action followed receipt 
of a letter from Gen. Butler setting 
forth, as requested by Secretary Adams, 
the remarks made by Gen. Butler in a 
speech at Philadelphia Jan. 19, which 
was reported to have contained an at- 
tack upon actions of Premier Mussolini, 
of Italy. 

“Following the Secretary’s order, Maj. 
Gen. Ben H. Fuller, Major General Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, notified 
Gen. Butler to place himself under ar- 
rest and to confine himself to the limits 
of his station. 

“Command of the Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Va., the office held by Gen. 
Butler prior to his arrest, devolves upon 
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ANSAS CITY, Mo., Jan. 29.— 

Smaller demands for credit, lower 
interest rates, increased savings depos- 
its and time deposits, increased invest- 
ments, and a decrease in the amount 
of checks drawn against individual de- 
posits were the outstanding factors in 
the financial situation of the tenth 
Federal reserve district in 1930 as com- 
pared with 1929, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City. 
_ Holiday trade was in reasonably sat- 
isfactory volume, the review states, 
and there was an increase in building 
operations for the month of Decem- 
ber. Prices of some agricultural com- 
modities strengthened slightly. 

The district summary of business 
and the sections dealing with 1930 op- 
erations of weporting member banks, 
and of the reserve bank follow in full 
text: 

In the early months of 1930 agricul- 
tural conditions in this district were 


in the Interior Department appropriation | 
bill (H. R. 14675) was voiced Jan. 29 by | 
the House Committee on Appropriations, | 


drought relief amendment and that this | 


Arrest and Court Martial | 
Is Ordered by Secretary, 


' 





Opposed by House Committee 


Appropriation Group Votes to Report Interior Supply 
Bill Without 25 Million Sum; Chairman of Red 


Cross Answers Senate Charges 


on Jan. 30, following which conferees 
would be appointed. 


The House Committee on Appropria- 


tions reached its decision at an execu- 
tive session Jan. 29 and recommended 
that the House should disagree with all 


ane ; Senate amendments to the Interior De- 
ton Payne, Chairman of the Red Cross, | 


partment bill and that the bill be sent 
to .conference. This action was an- 
nounced orally by the Chairman, Repre- 
sentative Cramton (Rep.), of Lapeer, 
Mich., who at the same time said he 
would seek to expedite action on the bill. 

Judge Payne, after having told the 


| Committee that the Red Cross would not 
;accept the $25,000,000 for administra- 


tion, even if it were appropriated, ex- 
plains in his denial of Senate charges 
that the welfare of the Red Cross re- 


| quires that his organization should con- 


tinue its “historic voluntary role” and 
should “refuse to be drawn into politics.” 

Before the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill was ordered reported, Rep- 
resentative Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, 
Tenn., ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, sought un- 
successfully to have the Committee con- 
cur with the Senate’s $25,000,000 pro- 
posal. 

His motion was as follows, in full 
text: 

“Mr. Byrns moves to concur in Sen- 
ate Amendment 144 to H. R. 14675 with 
the following amendment: 

“Strike out the period at the end of 
line 22 on page 129, and insert a colon 
and add the following: 

“Provided, that if the American Na- 
tional Red Cross shall decline to dis- 


tribute the money herein appropriated | 
| through its regularly organized agencies | 


in the manner herein provided, then in 
such event the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized and empow- 
ered to immediately designate some 


] 
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Data on Consumers’ 


Markets Compiled 


Wealth Factors in Various 
Sections of Country Given 
In Commerce Handbook 





An appraisal of consumers’ markets 
throughout the country, intended to aid 
individual concerns in increasing sales 
efficiency and marketing . methods, will 
be issued soon by the Department of 
Commerce, according to a. statement 
made public Jan. 30. It will supplement 
the Department’s “Market Data Hand- 
book of the United States.” 

The latest data on wealth factors and 
relative purchasing power of the mar- 
kets will be set forth by counties and 
States, with separate treatment of the 
general consumer, farm and industrial 
markets. ‘The supplement, it was stated, 
will also outline how business concerns 
have put the handbook to practical use 
in their sales work. 

The statement follows in full text: 

A large body of the newest available 
data indicative of the wealth factors and 
relative purchasing power of consumers’ 
markets throughout the country is 
shortly to be published by the Commerce 
Department as a supplement to the pub- 
lication “Market Data Handbook of the 
United States,” according to E. F. Ger- 
ish, Chief, Domestic Regional Division, 
who is directing the work. 

Approximately how much money the 
people of a given section maintain in 
the bank, what portion of them file in- 
come tax returns, how many. automo- 
biles they own, the number of whole- 
sale and retail outlets that serve them— 
these are among the fundamental factors 
entering into an appraisal of marketing 
possibilities which the new supplement 
“General Consumer Market Statistics” 
will bring together in their most recent 
available form. 

The “Market Data Handbook of the 
United States” is published by the Com- 
merce Department as a part of its gen- 
eral program for providing American 
business with basic information which 
will enable the individual concern to in- 
crease the efficiency of its sales and mar- 
keting methods, and thus help to reduce 
wastes in the national distribution sys- 
tem which are variously estimated to ag- 
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Both Saving and Time Deposits 
Show Gain in Kansas City Area 


favorable, Spring work on farms was 
farther advanced, seed beds better pre- 
pared, and Spring sown crops ‘planted 
under more favorable conditions than 
for several years past. Record er near 
record crops of small grains were 
harvested and prices paid for grains, 
livestock, and livestock products dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year «vere 
generally satisfactory. Price declines 
during the year affected all tenth dis- 
trict agricultural commodities, regard- 
less of scarcity or abundance, and, al- 
though the harvested acreage of crops 
was 1,3 per cent greater in 1930 than 
in 1929, the combined value of all 
crops, as estimated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, de- 
clined 32.8 per cent. 

Production of flour, crude oil, soft 
coal, zinc ore, lead ore, and cement was 
less in 1930 than in 1929, price ranges 
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Tax Refund Ruiing 
To Save Millions 


| Effect of Supreme Court Deci- 


sion Explained by Depart- 
ment of Justice 


THE tax refund cases decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States Jan..26 mean a saving of ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 to the Gov- 
ernment, according to a statement of 
the Department of Justice Jan. 29. 

Under the court’s decision (V. U. 
S. Daily, 3606) the Treasury Depart- 
ment will not be required to make 
refunds in a large number of cases 
where the tax had been collected after 
the time limit against the Govern- 
ment had run, the statement explained. 
It follows in full text: 

The importance of the decisions by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States Jan. 26 in a number of cases 
involving taxes assessed by the Fed- 
eral Gévernment, is shown by officials 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau and 
attorneys in the Division of the De- 
partment of Justice in charge of tax 
litigation. This was the action of the 
court in deciding in favor of the Gov- 
ernment the case of Graham v. Good- 
cell and 14 related cases. They in- 
volved the validity and effect of sec- 
tion 611 of the Revenue Act of 1928. 
Prior to the enactment of that law 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue had 
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‘Women’s Conference 


Is Told Need for 


Adequate Armament 


Country Stands for Sane and 
Reasonable Degree of De- 
fense, Senator Walsh of 
Massachusetts States 


It would be “suicidal” for the United 
States to put its reliance solely upon the 
Kellogg. Treaty to outlaw war and to 
abandon the Army and Navy, Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, de- 
clared, dan. 29, before the Women’s Pa- 
trioti¢ Conference on National Defense 
in session in Washington, D. C. 

The 40 organizations represented at 
the conference were described by the 
Senator as advocates of preparedness. 
Their position, then, he said, was not in 
furtherance of a program of militarism 
but to prevent any further curtailment 
of the military establishment. 

Senator Walsh said, as he understood 
America’s policy on disarmament, it pro- 
vides for “a sane and reasonable degree” 
of military and naval defense. This 
should be the policy, he declared, in the 
absence of the “realities” of disarma- 
ment. 

Senator Walsh’s speech follows in full 


text: 
Group Distinctions Cited 

The schoolboy is taught that pa- 
triotism means love of country. And so 
patriotic organizations, such as yours, 
if you are true to your name, are first 
and foremost lovers of your country and 
your country’s welfare. Though gen- 
eralizations are usually dangerous per- 
haps it would be a fair approximation 
of the facts to say that the essential 
difference between the so-called “patri- 
otic groups” and the so-called “pacifist 
groups” is that the former put love of 
country first and love of peace second; 
that the latter, the pacifists, put love 
of peace first and love of country second. 

But whatever the differences or dis- 
tinctions may be, all lovers of our coun- 
try and of humanity—and that means 
all of us here and most of us everywhere 
in this great Nation—are devoutly and 
devotedly striving for peace. Our dis- 
agreements begin when we start to talk 
tabout how we shall attain. our goal. 

World peace is a subject of so many 
aspects and so many ramifications that 
I could not, if I would, cover them in 
the limits of my address here tonight. 
We must urge and seek disarmament 
because it is, in my judgment, the surest 
means of promoting world peace. We 
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Power Commission’s 


Cost Inquiry Upheld 


Court Denies Injunction Asked 
By Pennsylvania Company 


The authority of the Federal Power 


Commission to hold hearings in order to| 


ascertain the original cost and net invest- 
ment of water power projects under the 
Act of June 10, 1920, commonly known 
as the Federal Water Power Act, was 
upheld ty Justice Jesse C. Adkins in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia in dismissing, Jan. 19, the suit 
brought by the Clarion River Power Com- 
pany, of Johnstown, Pa., against the 
Commission. The suit was instituted in 
October, 1930, to restrain the Commis- 
sion from conducting an official inyestiga- 
tion and making an adjudication of the 
cost of a project known as the Piney 
Project No. 309. 

Justice Adkins, in granting the motion 
to dismiss filed by counsel for the Power 
Commission, pointed out that his de- 
cision depended upon a construction of 
the Water Power Act. “One of the 
essential purposes of the Act,” his ovin- 
ion states, “is the ascertainment within 
a reasonable time upon completion of 
a project of the net investment of a 
license in that project. It is necessary 
to the determination of the net invest- 
ment to first ascertain the actual legit- 
imate cost of the construction of the 
project. Therefore the Commission is 
entitled to make an investigation in or- 
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Security Houses 


Owned by Banks 
Called Helpful 


Vice Chairman of Boston 


Be Segregated 


Opp 





oses Changes 





|\Declares Good 
Can Do Much More Than 
Statutory Restriction Could 
Accomplish 


| National banks should not be denied 
the privilege of organizing and operat- 
ing security companies as affiliated in- 
stitutions, Bernard W. Trafford, vice 
chairman of the First National Bank of 
Boston and -chairman of the First Na- 
tional Old Colony Corporation, told the 
subcommittee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee at its hearing Jan. 
29. He added that there should be a 
complete separation of the two institu- 
tions by a segregation of funds, and that 
the security organization should be ex- 
amined simultaneously with the parent 
institution. 

The Boston banker advised generally 
against legislative changes in the bank- 
ing laws. Good bank management will 
do much more than can be done by stat- 
utory restriction, in his opinion. Al- 
most any law attempting to restrict the 
making of loans to brokers would be 
damaging, the witness stated. He op- 
posed as definitely bad the proposal that 
member banks be denied the privilege 
of lending to their customers on stock ex- 
| change collateral if they are at the time 


ae at the reserve bank. 





As to Branch Banking 


Mr. Trafford stated that he saw no 
need for branch banking in New Eng- 
land generally. He added that his bank 
would like to see some extension of 
branch banking which would enable them 
to operate as branches banks in the 
suburban towns 
somé of which are now tied in to the 
First National through @ group bank 
organization called Old Colony Associ- 
ates. Branch banking he regards as 
preferable to chain or group banking, 
and some extension in limited ‘areas 
a help in certain situations, he testi- 
ed. 


icut, who presided in the absence of Sen- 
ator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, asked 
the witness four general questions at the 
outset of the hearings: First, what he 
regarded as the cause of the securities 


culties which accompanied and followed 
it; second, what remedies he would sug- 
gest to guard against a recurrence of 
that situation; third, if he had examined 
the Glass bill (S. 4723); and fourth, if 
he had any suggestions for changes in 
the law. 
“Orgy of Speculation” 

Mr. Trafford replied that in his opin- 
ion the cause of the collapse was the 
fact that many people got the idea we 
were entering a new era when a differ- 
ent yardstick could be applied to security 
values; that they bought for profit in an 
orgy of speculation and were disap- 
pointed when the collapse came. “They 
have now gone back to the old yardstick 
perhaps,” he added. 


When asked by Dr. H. Parker Willis, 
the Committee expert, if this speculative 
orgy would have taken place without the 
help of the banks, Mr. Trafford replied 
that money would have gone into specu- 
lation, banks or no banks, banking law 
or no banking law. 


Commercial requirements for bank 
credit were’ taken care of during the 
speculative period, the witnesss declared. 
There was no shortage of commercial 
funds. “I never heard,” he went on, “of 
a commercial customer, who was deserv- 
ing of credit, who was denied it, and 
the rate was reasonable.” The rate for 
commercial loans was perhaps 1 per cent 
or so higher because of the speculation 
situation, the witness agreed in answer 
to questions.” 
| Borrowing for Profit 
| There is a temptation to borrow at the 
} reserve bank for profit, or to “scalp” 
funds, when the rediscount rate is below 

the market rate, Mr. Trafford admitted. 
| There was very little of it done in New 

England, in his belief, and none by the 
| bank he represents, he added, but it 
would be more normal if the rediscount 
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TS “hibernated” to a considerable 
extent this Winter, is looking forward 
to intensive activity with the advent of 
warmer weather, it was stated orally 
Jan. 29 at the Specialties Division of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Outdoor courses have remainrd open 
throughout the Winter in portions of 
the country having a comparatively 
mild climate, and many indoor courses 
have been opened. The latter, it was 
pointed out, are meeting with a vary- 
ing degree of success, depending on 
location, management, promotion and 
other factors, 

While some outdoor courses have 
been enclosed, the number is not be- 
lieved to be extensive. Although 
there has been a tendency to regard 
miniature golf as a passing fad, those 





connected with this industry have not | 


Bank Tells Senate Group, 
That Such Funds Should) 


In Banking Laws) 


Management| 


surrounding Bosten, f 


Senator Walcott (Rep.), of Connect- | 


collapse of 1929, and the banking diffi- | 





HE miniature golf industry, which | 


| Fixed Wheat Price 
W ould Be Opposed 


Farm Board Policy Reiterated 
In View of Visit of 
Canadian Premier 


| HE policy of the Federal Farm 

Board, as stated by Alexander 
Legge, its Chairman, has been consist- 
ently against price fixing, it was stated 
orally Jan. 29 at the Board’s office 
| when reports that the Premier of Can- 
ada, R. B. Bennett, is seeking an 
agreement to “peg” wheat prices at 70 
| cents a bushel, were brought to the at- 
tention of the Board. 

Mr. Bennett will arrive in Washing- 
ton Jan. 30 and on that day will call 
| upon President Hoover and the Secre- 
| tary of State, Henry L, Stimson, it 
| was stated orally Jan. 29 at the De- 
partment of State. He will return to 
Ottawa on Feb. 1, it was stated. 
| With respect to reports that the Pre- 
| mier wishes to confer with Mr. Legge 
on the wheat situation, it was stated 
orally at the offices of the Farm Board 
that if this is the case, Mr. Legge will 
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Independents Plead 


For Restriction of 
Petroleum Imports 





‘Spokesman for Producers 
Tells Senate Committee 
Industry Is Facing Ruin 
Unless Assisted 








The Senate Committee on Commerce 
was told Jan. 29 by a delegation of inde- 
pendent oil producers that unless Fed- 
eral action is taken to limit importation 
of crude oil and gasoline, their industry 
faces destruction. Necessity for action 
before they are forced to close down 
“completely” by operations of large im- 
porters and refiners was stressed. bs 

Speaking in behalf of independents m 
the States of California, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Kentucky, Orville Bullington, of Wichita 

Tex., asserted that “four large 

jes .an@ two. smoewhat. smaller 
|¢ompanies” were driving the independ- 
ent operators to ruin. He named Stand- 
ard Oil, of New Jersey; Standard, of 
| Indiana, Royal Dutch Shell and Gulf, of 
ithe larger companies, and the Cities Serv- 
ice and the Sun companies or less size. 

Refinery Outlets Curtailed 

Oil importations, chiefiy from Vene- 
zuela and Colombia, have been at such a 
|rate that the producers of this country 
|who have no refinery outlets of their 
jown are almost out of a market, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bullington. 

He told the Committee also that there 
are some 300,000 wells that have been 





pumped from a few years to upwards) 


of 70 years, and are now yielding com- 
paratively small amounts of oil, which 
will have been closed and abandoned un- 
less there is relief. This will mean, he 
said, that these wells will be gone for- 
lever, since salt water will ruin all of 
them as soon as pumping stops. 

Mr. Bullington read a prepared state- 
ment in support of two measures before 
the Committee—the joint resolution (S. 


J. Res. 238) by Senator Shortridge 
(Rep.), of California, and the bill (S. 
5818) by Senator Capper (Rep.), of 
Kansas. 


Asked if there is a “controlled mar- 
ket” in the United States, he said: 

“I do not care to say exactly that the 
market for gasoline is controlled,” said 
Mr. Bullington, “but I will say that there 


is little relation between the prices of | 


gasoline and the prices of crude oil. 


Also, lubricating oil is in the same fix. | 


When you buy lubricating oil at 35 cents 
a quart now, you are paying exactly the 
same price as you paid when crude oil 
was $4 a barrel.” 

He said the “major companies” could 
take advantage of cheaper production 
costs in Venezuela and Colombia and 
the cheaper 
could lay down their product along the 
Atlantic seaboard at a price less than 
| it costs toyproduce the crude in the Mid- 
|} dle West. 

He referred also to a recent shipment 

of gasoline from Russia which he said 
was sold in Baltimore “at a price below 
what we have to pay to get the crude 
oil out of the ground.” The Russian 
oil, he said. constituted a “real threat.” 
| Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, 
| inquired how the limitation on oil im- 
| ports could fail to cause a rise in price 
to the consumer. 

To this Mr. Bullington replied that 


i 
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\Importance of Miniature Golf 
As National Industry Outlined 





regarded it as such and have gone 
ahead with the organization of trade 


associations and the publishing of trade 
journals, it was stated. 


A national miniature golf and trades 
exhibition was held in Chicago late in 
1930 and shortly thereafter a minia- 
ture golf and sports show was held 
in New York. Further information 
supplied at the Division follows: 

The newly organizea United States 
Miniature Golf Association, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, was formed 
by the operators to permit their co- 
operation in solving mutual problems 
and in improving business. There are 
State and sectional subdivisions of the 
national association. The novelty of 
the game was important in building it 
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water transportation and| 


Congress Urged 
| 


To Pay Bonus to 


Veterans at Onee 


' Proponents of Plan Say Mr. 


Mellon’s Predictions of a 
Deficit Have Not Material- 
ized in Past 


Veterans’ Agencies 


Stress Need of Men 


Drop in Price of Federal Bonds 
Not Due to Testimony of 
Secretary Mellon, Undersec- 
retary Mills Says 


Representatives of two ex-service 
men’s organizations and_ several 
Members of the House of Represent- 
atives appeared before the Senate 
Finance Committee Jan. 29 in con- 
nection with the consideration being 
given proposals for immediate pay-. 
ment of World War veterans’ ad- 
justed compensation certificates. 
They stressed what they termed the 
need existing generally throughout 
the rank and file of ex-service men, 
and the justice of payment at the 
present time. 


Simultaneously with the appear- 
lance of proponents.of the measures 
| before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee Jan. 28, was testifying before 
ithe House Ways and Means Commit- 
|tee. With him was the Undersecre- 
|tary of the Treasury, Ogden Mills. 

Federal Bond Market Drops 

When Representative Rainey (Dem.), 
of Carrollton, Ill., pointed out that the 
market for Federal bonds fell off after 
Mr. Mellon’s testimony Jan. 28 - before 
the Senate Committee, and asked if this 
was not a case of “manipulating the 
market,” Mr. Mills stated that it was 
not the Secretary’s statement which had 
caused the drop in prices of bonds, but 
rather that. holders ,of the Pst ve 
begun to think thatthe is 
serious in its consideration of the en- 
actment of legislation which would pro- 
vide payment of the compensation cer- 
tificates. 

Mr. Mills explained to the House Com- 
mittee that there is a “slim” market for 
Government bonds, and that the possi- 
bility of affirmative congressional action 
on the proposals under consideration 
tends to depress it further. 

Members of Congress, themselves 
veterans, supported the contention of the 
service organizations before the Senate 
Committee. Several of the witnesses dis- 
counted the opposition of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the proposals, as ex- 
pressed by him Jan. 28 before the Senate 
Committee, and again Jan. 29 before the 
House Committee, on the ground that he 
has consistently opposed such legislation, 
and that previous ‘predictions of deficits 
on his part have not materialized, but 
on the other hand, have been disproven 
by substantial surpluses. 

Resolutions Presented 

There were presented to the Committee 
resolutions adopted by the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American 
Legion at Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 25, en- 
dorsing the “principle of immediate cash 
retirement,” without any support of a 
particular bill. The Disable American 
Veterans also were represented, and 
favored full payment of maturity value 
of the certificates. 

Representative Patman (Dem.), of 
|'Texas, author of a bill in the House for 
immediate adjustment, referred to the 
Government’s adjustment of compensa- 
tion to war contractors, railroads and 
civilian employes immediately following 
the war, and remarked that “nobody 
asked them to wait until 1945.” 

He asserted that if the “nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 miscalculation” had not been 
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House Asked to Rush 
Four Navy Measures 





Secretary Adams Requests 
Speaker to Aid Passage 





| Speaker Longworth was requested 


Jan. 29 to aid in getting before the 
| House this session four measures relate 
ling to naval affairs which the Adminis- 
tration is anxious to have enacted, ace 
cording to Representative Britten (Rep.), 
of Chicago, Ill., who, with the Secretary 
of the Navy, Charles Francis Adams, 
made the request. 4 

e measures deal with construction 
and modernization of vessels, establish- 
ment of a lighter-than-air base and a 
| personnel matter. 

The Speaker told the Secretary and 
Chairman that he would cooperate in 
any manner possible to aid in meeti 
ithe request, and that he would ben 
every effort toward that end between 
;now and Mar. 4, . j 
| The bills on which action is desired 
|by the Administration, according to Mr, 
| Britten, are as follows: : 
| HH. R. 14688, authorizing an appropria- 
i tion of $74,000,000 to enable the Navy to 
carry out its first year construction pro- 
| gram under the London Treaty. ' 
| H, R, 12964, authorizing an aperopsiee 
| tion for the modernization of three first 
line battleships. 


| 





H. R. 6810, authorizing an appropria-_ 


‘tion for the establishment of a nay, 
lighter-than-air base at Sunnyvale, 


| H. R. 16519, Relative to the retires | 


'ment of certain officers of the Nay; 
| All the measures have been reported 
ithe Committee. 
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lL for F ixing of Resale Prices 


——— 


| 


Restricted and Approved by House 


Mr. Kelly Says It Is Designed to Protect Con- gay 
sumer; Opponents Assert That It Will 
Destroy Liberty of Commerce 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


price-cutting, to rar the independent 
and small mercHants of the country 
against the “leader” how prices in vogue 
in the chain stores. Mr. Kelly said there 
is nothing mandatory in the bill, that it 
merely legalizes agreements between 
vendors and vendees, and that only those 
manufacturers and dealers desiring to 
cooperate for the protection of a stand- 
ard price will use the contemplated @on- 
tracts. He said it applies only to ar- 
ticles which are named and identified and 
does not deal with bulk and unnamed 
goods. 
“Manufacturers who have a monopoly 
_ of any class of products can not use the 


contracts,” he said. “Every provision of ; 


the anti-trust laws will apply to them 


irrespective of this legislation and the} 


bill is to apply only where there is fair 

and open competition between manufac- 

turers producing similar articles, 
Situations Involved 


price are legalized. Where the producer 
sells direct to the retailer, the one agree- 
ment covers the case. 
ducer sells to the wholesaler, who in turn 


sells to the retailer, there are two con-| 


tracts, each equally yalid. 
“There need be no specification in the 


; Mr. Crosser said. If the cost of the com- 


modity becomes less, the consumer Will 
not benefit, for the retailer will be forced 
to sell at the fixed ‘price, while if the 
fixed price is lowered by the {producer, 
the retailer will have to ee the loss 
on any goods he has in stock. © 
Representative Clerk (Rep.); of Balti- 
more, Md., spoke in favor “ot the bill, 


| stating that price fixing‘is an advantage 


since it makes competition among the 


producers instead of among the retail- | 


ers. Mr. Clark cited the automobile in- 
dustry as an example of price fixing, and 
said the bill only asked for freedom of | 
contract and fair competition among the | 
retailers, 





Where the pro-| 


Prevention of Unfair 
Price Cutting Discussed 
Representative Hogg (Rep.), of Fort} 


| Wayne, Ind., in speaking in favor of the 
| bill, said it would prevent the unfair 
“Under the bill, contracts as to resale | 


price cutting which is tending to elimi- 
nate the independent retailer. Unless 
some legislation is passed along this 
line, he said, thousands of independent | 
retailers will be eventually ruined, and 
at the present time the public is being 
swindled on its food prices for it is not | 
known what is a fair price for the va- 


first contract as to the succeeding con-| rious commodities. 


tract as to the succeeding contract. 
tract. The wholesalers are just as an- 
xious as the producers to prevent destruc- 
tive price-cutting on identified goods. 
They will make the agreement with the | 
retailer as between vendor and vendee, | 
specifying the resale price. | 

“If any particular wholesaler attempted | 
to nullify the purposes of his agreement 
with the producer by selling to price- 
cutting retailers, the producer would 
exercise his undoubted right to refuse to 
sell further to him. The purpose of this 
provision is to permit the vendor of a 
standard article, identified and guaran- 
teed to the users, to agree with those who | 
distribute such goods as to the price at 
which they shall be resold. 

“Section 2 of the bill provides for cer- 
tain specific provisions that shall be in- | 
cluded in every such contract, if they are 
to be valid. All purchasers from the 
vendor for resale in the same city or 
town must be granted equal terms as to 
purchase and resale prices. Under this 
all who buy will have similar prices for 
similar quantities and under similar con- 
ditions and the resale price will be the 
same in the entire general territory. 

“Every contract must provide that the 
dealer may sell the goods without refer- 
ence to the stipulated resale price where 
he is discontinuing dealing in such com- 
modities or in disposing of seasonal | 
goods, or if he notifies the public the| 
goods are damaged or deteriorated in| 
quality or if the business is in the hands | 
of a receiver, trustee or officer of any! 
court. 

“Section provides that no validity 
shall be given any agreement between 
producers or between wholesalers or be- 
tween retailers as to sale or resale price. ! 
Section 4 defines the term producer and | 
declares that the term commodity means | 
any subject of commerce.” 

Representative Kelly made a brief 
speech about the purposes while the rule 
was under consideration, and later made 
an extended statement in advocacy of 
the bill, saying it is aimed to prevent 
an unfair and vicious practice which de- 
frauds the public and does especial dam-| 
age to the independent manufacturer | 
of standard goods and his distributors, 
bot} esale and retail. 

Rev e Nelson (Rep.), of Au- 
gus: . cpposed the bill as danger- 
ous, ‘r and unjust. “This is the 
moc’ serous and uneconomic measure 

en presented in Congress for 

ime,” Mr. Nelson said. “It 

nufacturers a privilege that 

; always has refused to give to 

that of fixing prices. Its 

.on would destroy liberty of com- 

mer and the rights of the consuming 
public.” 

Mr. Nelson said the bill met opposition 
in Committee and that the manufac- 
turers threw overboard the only pro- 
visions in the bill that would protect the 
retailers. He said the bill is directed 
against the evil of predatory price cut- 
ting but does not strike at that in the 
right way. The bill, he said, to accom- 
plish that purpose, should be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce so that there might be a sub- 
stitute reported dealing especially with 
that subiec’. 

He said the bi'l for that purpose should 
give the Federal Trade Commission au- 
thority to treat predatory price cutting 
as un/air competition, for which the 
Commission, he said, has no authority 
at preesnt. He denied the contention of 
advocates of the bill that it would re- 
store the law in force before the Sher- 
man ainti-trust law and declared that 
price-fixing never had been allowed by 
law in this country. He said the bill 
covers only interstate commerce and 
would be futile to help retailers so long 
as intrastate commerce remains under 
present law. 

Trade Mark Protection 
Stressed by Mr. Merritt 

Representative Merritt (Rep.), of 
Stamford, Conn., favored the bill. He 
said that the very fact that the bill was 
now before the House after so many 
years of discussion on it proves that it 
is a worthy measure, and any measure 
which protects the trade-mark goods of 
a manufacturer should be passed. It has 
taken these manufacturers many years 


2 
0 


ne 


to build up such a reputati 2 | 
P eputation and the | the House that Associate Justice Holmes, 


chain stores and department stores have 
demoralized the value of the trade mark, 
he said. 

The opponents of the bill call it a price- 
fixing measure but nothing could be more 
misleading as the manufacturer is com- 


pelled to put a fair price on the article | 


or the public will not buy it, he said. The 
result of the bill would be protection of 
the small dealer against the predatory 
chain stores, Mr. Merritt said, and the 
sole purpose of the bill is to insure a fair 
distribution of products. 

Price fixing has been held to be a vio- 
lation of the anti-trust laws by judicial 
decisions, and the question of this bill 
is whether or not the law allows con- 


tracts to be made in restraint of trade, | 


Representative Crosser (Dem.), of Cleve- 


land, Ohio, told the house, in opposing the ' 


bill. Storekeepers would be handicapped 
by passage of this bill, he said, for they 
would be unable to make their prices at- 
tractive. 

The measure would enable the pro- 
ducer to determine at what price he 
must sell his goods, and would make 


The 


| brought in consideration in a form which 


Representative Fulmer (Dem.), of | 
Orangeburg, S. C., said he Is opposed to 
the bill, but since the time for debate 
was so short he would file nis statement 
for the record. 


Representative Burtness (Rep.), of 
Grand Forks, N. D., said he is against 
the Capper-Kelly—bill as tne large cor- 
porations are behind the biil, and the so- 
called good will of the manufacturer is 
paid for by the retailér. Passage of the 


| bill would prevent the retailer from hold- 


ing bargain sales ih order to raise suffi- 
cient cash to pay bills that have come 
due, Mr. Burtness said. 

If this bill is for the benefit of the 
small merchants it should be enacted, 


| Representative Reed (Rep.), of Dunkirk, 


N. Y., told the House. He said the 
leadership in the communities of the 
country comes from the merchants who 
help to build up their communities and 
put their money into local enterprises. 
When a store belonging to a chain in a 
community is solicited for a Red Cross 
subscription or to aid the local people 
in the building of a church, no support 
is received, but the cooperation of the 
local merchant always has a great part 
in the enterprises of the community, he 


| said, 


‘Opponent Describes 


Changes in Business 


Representative Fort (Rep.), of East 
Orange, N. J., in opposing the measure, 
said that the policy and conduct of busi- 
ness has changed in the last 30 years. | 
Goods are not sold now so much the 
name of the merchant selling it as on 
the advertising in back of the producer. | 
In the next few years, he declared, Con- | 
gress must enter into regulations for | 
trade marks and trade names to insure 


|the public as to the quality of commo-| 


dities. This proposed measure is aimed | 


as a step in that direction, but it is| 


is not sound to accomplish the desired 


| purpose, he asserted. j 


This bill, said Mr. Fort, wiil strengthen 
the position of the chain store, because | 
it makes no difference in the price of a| 
commodity whether delivery is made or 
not. Under the bill a merchant selling 
for cash will sell as much trade-marked 
material as the merchant selling on 
credit or delivering, he added. 

Representative Culkin (Rep.), of Syra- | 
case, 1", Y., said that the bill may not 
be perfect, but it will help the psychology 
of the situation which at present is tend- | 
ing to discriminate against the small 
merchant. 

“The bill is a fraud, has a fraudulent 
title, and is supported by fraudulent ar- | 
guments,” Representative Huddleston | 
(Dem.), of Birmingham, Ala., stated. 


Predicts Additional 
Price Baiting by Stores 

The first false base on the part of 
those sponsoring the legislation is that 
they claim the measure is aimed at the | 
chain stores. Im reality, he said, it is | 
the purpose of this bill to take advantage | 
of the public oppositior to chain store 
monopoly, and would do just the opposite 
of what the sponsors claim. | 

Price baiting, which the advocates of | 
the bill say will be done away with under 
the bill, is practiced by small and large 
and independent and chain merchants, 
he said. Although there may be minor 
abuses of this sort now, if this bill were 
to become law, there would be wholesale 
abuses of price baiting, he added. 

“The measure is in the imterests of 
the chain stores,” he said. “If the chain 
stores are against the bill, why don’t 
they let me know—I filed a minority re- 
port against the measure when it was 
reported by the Committee.” 

On the contrary, Mr. Huddleston said, 





| he has received requests from two chain 


store owners in his city that he vote 
favorably on the measure. The chain 
store representatives would have been} 
before the Committee asking that it be} 
rejected, if they were opposed to it, he} 


told the House, but they have never mate | 


any such protest. On the other hand, he 


added, the head of*the Ingersoll Watch} fice of Education bulletin, 


Company and the Colgate interests urged 
the Committee to enact such legislation. 
Representative Kelly, following, told 


of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a dissenting opinion in the Dr. 
Miles Medical Company case in 1911 
“proved that the right of contract as to 
resale price, between the manufacturer 
of competing trade-marked products and 
his distributors, shoud be valid under 
the law, and the public good.” 

Mr. Kelly said the first bill to assure 
that principle was written by Louis D. 
Brandeis, then an attorney and now an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. He said that dur- 
ing the 15 years intervening there have 
been many sponsors of such legislation, 
but with the fundamental principle of 


legalization of the resale price contract | 


unchanged. That, he said, was the end 
sought in the first bill and it is the end 
and aim of the pending measure. 

“The purpose behind this bill,” he 
said, ‘is solely to remedy a crying evil 
in the retail trade of this country, the 
evil of the use of standard, trade- 
marked identified quality products as 
bargain bait at ruinously low prices in 


rewspaper advertising entirely useless,| order that the public may be deluded 


a 


| credit to no 


| 
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Commemorative of Antarctic Exploration 


Department of the Navy. 


The National Commission of Fine Arts has just approved the design, shown above, for medals to be 
presented to members of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition to commemorate their achievements in explor- 


ing the frozen lands surrounding the South Pole. \ 
authorization, is proceeding with the preparation _ medals. 


Independent Producers Ask Limitation 
On Imports of Petroleum at Hearing 


Industry Facing Complete Ruin Unless Assistance Is Given, 
Spokesman Informs Committee 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


“if we can force the major companies 
to produce and refine on the same basis 
of costs as we have, we can compete with 
them.” 

Mr. Bullington declared there was no 


jdanger “of ever running out of oil in 


this country.” In this connection, Dr. 
Ralph Arnold, a geologist and engineer, 
of Los Angeles, told the Committee that 
modern methods had enabled the drilling 
for and production of oil from depths 
double those of which oil companies were 
going in 1914. 

Mr. Bullington asserted there always | 
had beén a surplus of refining capacity, 
adding that the reason why the major 
companies brought in such quantities of 
gasoline from outside was that refining 
costs were cheaper in South and Cen- 
tral America than here. 

Mr. Bullington declared that if pro- 
duction costs of the major companies | 
were “on the same plane as ours, it would 
be an expensive proposition for them to 
undersell us sufficiently to force us out 
of business.” 


Restriction Viewed 
As Industry’s Hope 


Mr. Bullington’s statement follows in 
full text: ‘ 

The independent producer believes that 
his only salvation lies in a restriction 
and limitation of oil imports. These for- 
eign fields are flush field, and it would 
not be at all unfair to restrict the im- 
portations from these fields to the same 
or even a greater degree than the do- 
mestic producers are required to restriet 
the output of their wells located in simi- 
lar fields. 


Nevertheless, although domestic pro- 
ducers of oil are restricting the output 
of their ‘wells to as low as 10 per cent 
of their capacity, and in the case of the 


into the belief that all goods are sold| 
at the same low prices.” 

Mr. Kelly said the practice in unfair 
competition has resulted in rapid central- 
ization of retailing in the hands of great 
semimonopolistic corporations and price- | 
cutting chains and price-cutting depart- 
ment stores inevitably drive the indepen- 
dents out of business. “We propose,” he 
said, “to take out of the hands of busi- 
ness pirates the weapon of cut-price on 
standard goods and to permit independ- 
ent manufacturers and distributors to 


| build business on the principle of a fair | 


price, no more and no less.” 

He said that the chain stores give 
person, no matter how 
worthy and reliable he may be, while 20 


of their own, lost employment, were tided 
over by the independent merchants. 
“During this last period of unemploy- 
ment,” he added, “workers of this type 
have had to appeal to charity.” He re- 
ferred to other phases of the chain store 
situation. 

Representative Cox (Dem.), of Ca- 
milla, Ga., urged members of the House 
to vote against the bill. He said it 
would mean suppression of competition, 
and would be a blow aimed directly 
against the consumer. 





| largest known flush field to 144 -per cent, 
we are only asking the Congress to limit 
}and restrict foreign imports to 16,000,- 
000 barrels, which is approximately 20 
| per cent of the amount imported in 1928, 
}or a little less than 15 per cent of the 
amount imported during the calendar 
years 1929 and 1930, respectively. 

The possibility of unlimited importa- 
tion of petroleum and its refined prod- 
ucts into our country makes it well-nigh 
‘impossible for the purchasing compa- 
nies not engaged in importing oil to 
safely pay the intrinsic value of de- 
mestic oil. 

They cannot afford to pay more for 
domestic oil than the price at which the 
importing companies can deliver oil into 
our domestic markets at a profit. And 
there can be no recovery in the price of 





| domestic crude so long as it is possible 


for the importers to flood our domestic | 
market with foreign oil at will. | 

These foreign importers can break| 
down and destroy any domestic price} 


| which may be established by the pur-| 
|chasing companies not engaged in im- 


portation. 

In the last 30 days the largest pur- 
chaser of domestic crude has been elim- 
inated as a factor in the domestic mar- 
et by reason and as a result of the 
actions of one of these major import- 
ing companies, and thousands of wells 
in the State of Kansas and a large num- 
ber in the States of Oklahoma and 
Texas are without pipe-line ‘connections 
and are unable to sell a barrel of oil 
because this purchasing company has 
been eliminated from the market. 


Unemployment Cited 
In Producing Region 

The far-reaching effect of the plight 
of the independent oil producers is seen 
in the unemployment that now exists 
throughout the oil-producing area. This 
| unemployment can be traced directly to 
the unrestricted importation of oil. If 
it were possible to limit the imports, 
|the domestic producers could go ahead 
with their drilling programs and con- 
|tinue to curtail and prorate their pro- 
duction in accordance with and to con- 
| form with our domestic and foreign mar- 
kets; but with unrestricted foreign im- 
| ports there is no certainty that any bdil 
| produced and made available by the drill- 
| ing of additional wells could be sold. 
It, therefore. becomes impracticable to 
| continue further drilling, so long as un- 
restricted importations are allowed. 

It has been estimated by a representa- 
tive of the Unemployment Committee 
{that in the mid-continent area alone, 





| years ago workers who through no fault | there are now unemployed approximately 


| 100,000 oil field workers. The unemploy- 
|ment indirectly resulting from the lack 
|of activity in the oil industry is diffi- 
leult if not impossible to estimate, but 
it is probably conservative to say that 
| the number out of employment as an in- 
direct result of the condition ‘of the oil 
| industry far exceeds the number directly 
| affected. 

The farmers and landowners through- 
out the oil-producing area are losing 
| millions of dollars because of the inabil- 


| 
[Continued on Page 12, Column 3.] 





Kindergarten Plan Adopted Generally, 
Lowering Age of School Entrance 


|More Children Than Ever Before Starting Studies Before 


They Are 6, According to Office of Education 


With kindergartens now accepted as anlation, and in 5 out of 10 cities and 


integral part of school systems in the 


| United States, more. children than ever 


before are entering school before they 
are 6 years old, according to a new Of- 
e Kindergarten- 
Primary Education, it was announced 
Jan. 29 by the Department of the In- 
on The announcement follows in full 
ext: 

American’s traditionally accepted 
school age of 6 years is gradually becom- 
ing a thing of the past, a new Office of 
Education bulletin, Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Education, reveals. 

More children go to school today be- 
fore they are 6 years old than ever be- 
fore, and, in 
rates, statistics show approximately as 
many children in kindergartens as in 
third grade. 

An increase of more than 50 per cent 
has been noted in kindergarten enroll- 
|ment throughout the United States dur- 
ing the past 10 years, showing the grow- 
| ing acceptance of the desirability of pre- 
first-grade training for children before 
they reach their sixth birthday, the bul- 
letin prepared by Mary Dabney Davis, 
nursery-kindergarten-primary education 
specialist of the Office of Education, dis- 
closes. 

Kindergartens are now regarded as an 
integral part of the United States school 
| systems, the study shows. They are an 
accepted part of 8 out of 10 school sys- 
tems in cities of 30,000 or more popu- 





spite of decreased birth; 


towns having populations of 2,500 or 
more. 

The average kindergarten child is 5% 
years old the latter half of the school 
year. He is one of a class of 52, taught 
by one person, and is in school three 
hours a day. His mental age slightly 
exceeds his chronological age. , 

The average first-grade pupil is 6% 
years old the latter half of the school 
year, and is in school from four to six 
hours daily. There are 40 in the first- 
grade class, on the average, taught by 
one person. 

There is a great deal of overlapping in 

otential ability of children enrolled in 
Lindetearténe and first grades, Dr. Davis 
shows in her study, which is a challenge 
to those in charge of curriculum plan- 
ning for these two grades. 

Size of cities, budgets, transportation 
facilties, and various other factors affect 
the establishment of kindergartens, the 
study reperts graphically and statis- 
tically. 

More than 2,000 children from two to 
five years old were in attendance at pre- 
kindergarten schools when the survey 
was made. These sehools furnish early 
training and excellent opportunity for 
observation of behavior and adjustment 
of boys and girls before they reach kin- 
dergarten or primary-school age. 

Nearly 3,250,000 children between five 
and nine years old enrolled in kindergar- 
|ten-primary schools are represented in 
| the Office of Education study, 





| to stand upon them and to defend any 


The Department of the Navy, under congressional 


Design Selected, 


Preparation of Byrd 
Medal Is Ordered 


‘Commission of Fine Arts 


Approves Offering of 
Francis H. Packer of 
Rockville Center, N. Y. 


The design for the medals to be pre- 
sented to memters of the Byrd Antarc- 
tie Expedition, authorized by Congress, 
has been approved by tre National Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, it has just been 
announced by the Department of the 
Navy. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The Navy Department is proceeding 
with the preparation of medals for mem- 
bers of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 

The design for the medal which was 
approved by the Commission of Fine 
Arts was submitted by Mr. Francis H. 
Packer, 53 Lakeside Drive, Rockville Cen- 
ter, N. Y. This design was selected 
from among 17 designs submitted to the 


| Department. 


Congress on May 23, 1930, authorized 
the Secretary of the Navy “to cause to 
be made at the United States Mint such 
number of gold, silver, and bronze med- 
als as he may deem appropriate and nec- 
essary, respectively, to be presented to 
the officers and men of the Byrd Antarc- 
tic Expedition to express the high ad- 
miration in which the Congress and the 
American people hold their heroic and 
undaunted services in connection with 
the scientific investigations and extraor- 
dinary aerial explorations of the Ant- 
arctic Continent under the personal di- 
rection of Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd, said medals to be suitably in- 
scribed.” 


Plan to Be Outlined 
For Inquiry on Food 


Economist Is Named to Map 
Program of Investigation 


The subcommittee of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, named to conduct an 


investigation of the cause of difference in 
prices of certain foods in the raw and 
processed states, Jan. 29, named C. V. 
Maudlin, managing director of the Bu- 
reau of Applied Economics, of Washing- 
ton, to map out a program of the investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Maudlin will report to the Commit- 
tee on Feb. 2, Chairman Capper (Rep.), 
of Kansas, said, and it is expected that 
the investigation will be completed in a 
week, 


Senator Nye Defends 
Committee Expenses 


Explanation Asked for Request-| 


ed Insertion in Record 


Insertion in the Congressional Record, 


Jan. 29, of the expense accounts of the 
Special Senate Committee Investigating 
Campaign Expenditures, requested by 
Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, was followed by a demand from 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
for an explanation of the action. 

Senator Nye told the Senate that the 
accounts were ordered printed in the 
Record by unanimous consent and that 
he could not have objected to it without 
bringing “suspicion on myself.” He 
added the way they will appear in the 
Record “is manifestly unfair to members 
of the Committee and to myself, as 
chairman.” 

Senator Moses replied that he had no 
ulterior purpose, but that the accounts 
were submitted because the Committee 
on Audit and Control was‘ aware that 
the Special Committee had not made a 
report in itemized form as had been re- 
quired by the resolution which provided 
the sum of $50,000 for further inquiries. 

“T shall insist that the accounts go into 
the Record in the form in which they have 
been submitted,” Senator Nye returned. 
“It is an extraordinary action and, 
think, it never has been done before to 
any Committee chairman. 

The North Dakota Senator told the} 
Senate he had not spoken earlier because 
he had been “faced with the neces- 
sity of subduing my own feelings in the 
matter.” He reitrrated that the procedure 
was “quite unusual and extraordinary” 
and was prepared to admit that he did 
not recognize all of the motives behind 
it. 

As the Record will show, Senator Nye 
continued, the large sums used by the 
Committee are charged chiefly against 
his name, when, as a matter of fact, the 
vouchers and items of expenses of the 
individual Committee members are 
record with the Senate’s disbursing of- 
ficer. He asserted that he was willing | 


| 


expenses incurred by the Committee 





notwithstanding the purposes which he 
said might have actuated their publica- 
tion in the Record. 
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Given A pproval 


New Agreements Affect West 
Indies Lines and World 


Cruises 


Approval of conference agreements 
between ship operators of the Transat- 
lantic Passenger and the Transpacific 
Passenger conferences affecting both 
West Indies and around-the-world 
cruises has been Pa by the Shipping 
Board, the Board announced Jan. 29. 

Lines participating in the West Indies 
agreement, the Board explained, agree 
to maintain their published minimum 
fares which are to be filed with the con- 
ference secretary before publication, 
while lines in the around-the-world 
agreement have arranged to book pas- 
sengers for world tours eastbound or 
westbound. 

A total of 33 companies is included 
in the agreements, the Board’s announce- 
ment showed. The, West Indies agree- 
ment covers cruises to the West Indies, 
and to Central and South America be- 
tween Jan. 1 and Apr. 1, the announce- 
ment added. 

The full text of the Board’s an- 
nouncement will be printed in the 

issue of Jan. 31. 


Apology Is Offered 
Italy for Remarks 
By General Butler 


Marine Officer Placed Under 
Arrest and Court Martial 
Is Ordered by Secretary 


Of Navy 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


his second in command, Brig. Gen. Ran- 
dolph C. Berkeley, United States Marine 
Corps.” 

Charges Still Undecided 

Definite charges to be _ preferred 
| against General Butler have not been 
agreed upon, Charles Francis Adams, 
Secretary of the Navy, stated orally, but 
jit is “extremely unlikely” that the let- 
ter received from General Butler will 
be made public, 

That General Butler has admitted he 
made the alleged statements concerning 
Premier Mussolini is the inference to be 
drawn from the decision to court-martial | 
the Marine officer, it was pointed out} 
at the Department of the Navy. Secre- 
tary Adams declined to discuss the con- 
tents of General Butler’s letter to the | 
Department. . 
| General Butler’s letter probably will be | 
| part of the record of the trial, Secre- 
tary Adams declared, and these records 
will be considered confidential by the De- | 
partment of the Navy. Although no de- 
cision has been reached, the Secretary 
added, it is probable that the court-mar- | 
tial will be a closed session. 

_Preferring of charges against the Ma- 
rine Corps officer will occur in routine 
manner, following a study of the case by 
the Judge Advocate General, Rear Ad- 
miral David Sellars,.it-was explained at 
the Department. 

Trial Date Not Set 


t Selection of officers for the court-mar- 

tial, as well as decision to whether the 
trial will be held in Washington or in 
Quantico, will be made in a few days, 
Secretary Adams said. He indicated that 
there is no intention of hurrying the 
court session. 

General Butler did not admit, Secre- 
tary Adams said in response to a ques- 
tion, that he had termed Premier Mus- 
solini “a mad dog.” Apparently the 
principal charge upon which action will 
be taken is General Butler’s alleged 
statements regarding the Italian Pre-| 
mier’s striking and killing a pedestrian, | 
while motoring, the Secretary added. 

The only purpose of a court-martial is 
to enforce discipline, Secretary Adams 
explained, and regardless of whether | 
General Butler’s statements were true 
some action would have to be taken. 
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Census Growth ” 
Puts Connecticut 
ensity 


Fourth in D 


; 


Increase in Population of 
State Brings Total to 1,- 
606,903 Inhabitants, Ac- 


cording to Bureau 


The population of Connecticut in- 
creased 16.4 per cent in the decade be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, the Bureau of 
the Census has just announuced. Final 
figures show that the population on Apr. 
1, 1930, was 1,606,903. The rate of in- 
crease in the 10-year period was smaller 
than those of the four preceding census 
periods, according to the announcement» 
which follows in full text: . 

Final population figures for Connecti- 
eut have just been issued by the Bureau 
of the Census in bulletin form. The 
total population of the State on Apr. 1, 
1930, was 1,606,903, which represents an 
increase of 226,272, or 16.4 per cent, 


over the population of 1920. The rate of 
cade has been smaller than the rate 
shown in the four preceding census pe- 
past 10 years has been exceeded on 
once before in the history of the State. 
Connecticut was one of the 13 original} 
States and its population at the census 
years of its history as a State, its growth 
was very slow, but beginning with the 
opment stimulated more rapid growth, 
which has been consistently maintained 


population increase during the past de- 

riods, but the numerical increase in * 
Rapid Growth Since 1850 

of 1790 was 237,946. In the first 50 

decade of 1840 to 1850, industrial devel- 

in every subsequent decade. The total 


‘land area of the State is only 4,820 square 


miles, only Rhode Island and Delaware 
ranking below Connecticut in area. The 
average number of inhabitants per 
square mile in 1930 was 333.4 In popu- 
lation density, Connecticut is exceeded 
only by Rhode Island, Massachusetts and 
New Jersey. 

All of the eight counties of Connecti- 
cut increased in population between 1920 
and 1930. The most rapidly growing 


;county in the State was Hartford, with 


an increase of 25.3 per cent, and Fair- 
field was second, with an increase of 
20.5 per cent. The most populous county 
in the State is New Haven, with 463,449 
inhabitants, and Hartford is second, wtih 
421,097. In density, New Haven ranks 
first, with 768.6 inhabitants to the square 
mile, and Fairfield is second, with 612.8, 
Tolland County has the smallest popula- 
tion of any county in the State and also 


|the smallest population density. 


The largest eity in Connecticut is 
Hartford, the capital, with a population 
of 164,072, representing an increase of 
26,036, or 18.9 per cent, over its popula- 
The population of New 
Haven, the second city, has been prac- 
tically stationary since 1920, when it 
ranked as the largest city. Bridgeport, 
which ranked as the second city in Con- 
necticut in 1920, is now third. The next 
three cities in the order of their popula- 
tion, are Waterbury, New Britain and 
Stamford. 

Suburban Areas Increased. 

The total number of incorporated cities 
or boroughs in Conne¢ticut is 41, and of 
these, Fenwick, in Middlesex Countg, #: 
the. smallest, with only 6 inhabitants*in 
1930. Unionville borough, in Hartford 
County, with a population of 2,135, was 
the only place incorporated between 1920 
and 1930. In addition to the incorporat- 
ed places, there are many unincorporated 
towns which are to a large extent urban 
in character. The largest of these is 
West Haven town, in New Haven county, 
with a population of 25,808. : 

While several of the incorporated 
cities in Connecticut, notably New Haven 
and Bridgepoyt, increased very little in 
population between 1920 and 1930, the 
suburban areas surrounding these cities 
grew rapidly. West Haven, East Haven, 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


| plied G@eneral Butler with information 


about the alleged killing of the pedes- 
trian was not disclosed in the letter of 
admission from the Marine officer, Mr. 


| Adams declared. 
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Immediate Payments of Veterans’ 


Compensation Is Urged at Hearing 


Advocates of Proposal Declare Secretary 
Mellon’s Predictions of a Deficit Have 
Not Materialized in Past 








made by the Treasury Department, 
doubtless the Congress would have made 
the cash adjustment at that time. 

_ Mr. Patman further referred to the 
injustice of charging the veterans ap- 
proximately 6 per cent on loans on the 
certificates, and paying only 4 per cent 
for the funds thus loaned. 

“If the veterans are required to pay 
6 per cent,” Mr. Patman asked, “why 
should not the Government pay the vet- 
eran 6 per cent on the obligation?” 

He pointed out that such an adjust- 
ment is provided in the bill sponsored 
by him, to pay interest at 6 per cent 
compounded annually from time of is- 
suance of the certificate. If that ad- 
justment is adopted, he said, present 
value of the certificates would be 81 
per cent of the face value, even after 
deducting the 25 per cent bonus provided 
in the original act, in addition to the 
basic allowance. 

“Therefore, we are not asking for a 
Fra ity or a bonus,” Mr. Patman said. 
* We are only asking that this obligation 
be liquidated in the same way as all 
other Treasury obligations.” 

Mr. Patman expressed opposition to 
other plans advanced for payment of 
simple interest only, saying that under 
such a plan the veteran, on a certificate 
ae face value, would receive only 


* 


Senator Vandenberg’s 


Proposal Is Opposed 


The plan offered by Senator Vanden- 
berg (Rep.), of Michigan, he said, pro- 
viding for the advancement of a loan of 
50 per cent of the face value, would 
mean, he said, that if the loan were not 
paid off, it would consume the value of 
the certificate by maturity in 1945. Not 
one out of 10,000 would be able to repay 
the loan, he said. 

Under the present system of loaning, 
he said, on the average certificates the 
veteran was allowed the first year $88, 
which decreased every year to $19 the 
last year. 

At the end of the life of the certificate, 
therefore, he explained, the Government 
will have collected $3 more in interest 
than the veteran will have collected in 
principal, and the Government will there- 
upon deliver to the veteran $46 and the 
certificate will be cancelled. 

Mr. Patman further declared that Con- 
gress “should not take Secretary Mel- 
lon’s statements too positively.” 

“We must take into consideration,” he 
said, “not that Mr. Mellon is dishonest 
in his attitude, but that his feelings will 
naturally cause him to make an esti- 
mate in accord with his opinions.” 

Mr. Patman also referred to the pay- 
ment on the national debt in excess of 
that required by law, totaling $3,500,- 
000,000, which amount, he said, is ap- 
proximately the same as that which 
would be required to pay off the certifi- 
cates. 

“Therefore,” he said, “if we use the 

rplus heretofore applied to the national 

t, the debt will not be one dime more 
than Congress expected nine years ago.” 


Resolution Presented 


For Immediate Payment 


John Thomas Taylor, representing the 
American Legion, presented to the Com- 
mittee resolutions adopted by the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion at Indianapolis, Ind., Jan, 
25, endorsing the “principie of immediate 
cash retirement, without choosing as be- 
tween any of the specific bills now pend- 
ing before Congress.” 

Some discussion arose as to the intent 
of the Legion’s language as to whether 
they endorsed immediate payment of face 
value at maturity or only the present ac- 
crued value. , 

Mr. Thomas said that the intent of the 
Committee was to leave that decision to 
Congress, but Members of Congress took 
issue with that statement, saying that 


* 


the desire of the rank and file of the | 


legionnaires is for immediate payment 
in full face value. , 

Thomas Kirby, representing the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, said that or- 
ganization has favored unreservedly full 
payment of maturity value and the or- 
ganization favors that plan sponsored 
by Senator Brookhart, for immediate 
cash payment of face value. 

Considerations in which the D. A. V. 
is concerned, Mr. Kirby said, is that of 
allowing choice to the veteran either to 
accept immediate payment or to retain 
the certificate until maturity, and sec- 
ond, the proposal to make the payment 
available only to veterans in need. 


Expense at Time 


Of Armistice Cited 


@ Referring to the statement of Secre- 
tary Mellon relative to the availability 
of funds, Mr. Kirby said the statement 
“should and will receive serious atten- 
tion,” but he recalled when the armistice 
was signed the Government was spend- 
ing $29,000,000 per day, and that the 
Government overcame that “gigantic 
financial crisis.” 

Representatives Connery (Dem.), of 
Massachusetts, and Rankin (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, also appeared before the 
Committee to assure it that “regardless 
of what the executive committee of the 
American Legion did, that the rank and 
file of the American Legion want cash 
payment in full value of the certificates, 
and do not want any half-way measure.” 

Representative Connery characterized 
the resolution of the executive commit- 
tee as a “straddle.” He further said the 
opponents of the legislation are using 
the disabled veterans as a “football” to 
stop this legislation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Jan. 29, 1931 








10:30 a. m.—Senators Carey (Rep.), 
and Kendrick (Dem.), of Wyoming, 
and Representative Carter (Rep.), of 
Kemmerer, Wyo., called to discuss a 
private matter concerning Wyoming. 

10:45 a, m.—Senator Brock (Dem.), 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., called to dis- 
cuss an appointment. 

11 a. m.—Malcolm Muir, president 
of the McGraw-Hill Company, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

12:15 p. m.—Mrs. Henry F. Baker, a 
member of the United States Battle 

@ Monument Commission, called to in- 
troduce Mrs, Franklin W. Withoft, of 
Georgia. 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau 

e } of the Budget J. Clawson Roop, called 

to discuss budget matters. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


drew W. Mellon, and the Undersecretary 
of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, ex- 
pressed their opposition to immediate 
cash payment of World War veterans’ 
adjusted compensation certificates. 


At the outset of the hearing Mr. Mills 
read for the Secretary the statement 
which the latter made Jan. 28 before the 
Senate Finance Committee, and a letter 
from the Secretary to Senator Vanden- 
berg (Rep.), of Michigan, which also | 
was read to the Senate Committee on 
the previous day. (The full text of Mr. | 
Mellon’s statement before the Senate 
Committee, and a discussion of the let- 
ter to Senator Vandenberg were printed | 
in the issue of Jan. 29.) 


Bonds Went Down 
After Testimony 


Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
rollton, Ill., called Mr. Mills’ attention to 
the fact that after Mr. Mellon’s testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee on 
the previous day, Federal bonds went 
down. He said that according to reports 
there were only a few hands through 
which the changes were made, and that 
sales of bonds were made by banks. 

Mr. Mills said that it was not the 
Secretary’s statement which had caused 
the drop in Government bonds, but that 
this drop was due to the fact that hold- 
ers of the bonds begun to think that the 
| Congress is serious in considering enact- 
ing legislation which would provide pay- 
|ment of the compensation certificates. 
He said that there is a “slim Govern- 
|ment bond market,” but added that the 
suggestion that Congress is thinking 
about this legislation tends to further 
depress the markets. 

Mr. Rainey pointed to the fact that 
one of the reasons for the Treasury De- 
partment’s opposition to payment of the 
certificates at this time is that the De- 
partment expects a large deficit this' 
year. 

“I do not have much faith in the ac- 
curacy of the estimates of the Treasury 
Department in predicting what their defi- 
cit or surplus will be,” Mr. Rainey said. 

He read figures on which he said he| 
based this statement, in which it was 
shown that during the five years from| 
{1923 and 1928 the total surplus of the 
| Treasury Department was about $2,500,- 
| 000,000 above the estimates the Depart- 
ment had made each year. 

In 1923 when there was a proposal to 
|pay the veterans their adjusted service 
compensation, the Treasury predicted 
there would be a deficit of over $600,- 
000,000, and at the end of the year there 
was a surplus of over $300,000,000 show- 
7 a difference of $1,000,000,000, he 
said. 

In 1924, he said, when the same pro- 
posal was under consideration, a similar 
mistake was made by the Treasury De- 
partment, and this time it was a mis- 


| 


| wheat which is held by the Federal Farm 


|to voluntary military training, but that 


Senate Approves 
Funds for Farm 
Credit Agencies 





Amendment to War Depart- 
ment Supply Bill Would 
Provide Distribution of 
Wheat to. Needy 





Funds for the formation of local agri- 
cultural credit corporations in the 
drought areas were voted into the annual 
military appropriation bill, Jan. 29, by 
the Senate. It adopted an amendment by 
Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
seting aside $5,000,000 from the $45,000- 
000 relief appropriation already passed 
to be used in creating the new credit 
agencies. 

The funds provided may be loaned 
to individuals to be used by them in the 
purchase of capital stock of the pro- 
posed credit corporations which can 
qualify to do business with the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks. The cor- 
porations thus formed become a con- 
necting link through which additional 
funds from the Intermediate Credit 
Banks can reach the local communities 
for aiding farmers. 

Free Wheat Provided 

The Senate added to the bill an amend- 
ment providing for the free distribution | 
of 20,000,000 bushels of wheat for relief 
purposes. The vote on this was 46 to 16. 

The Amendment for distribution of 


| 


Board, like the amendment providing 
funds for local corporations, had been 
passed by the Senate in the form of a 
separate act previously. | 

After action on the wheat distribu- 





tion amendment, Senator Howell (Rep),; 
of Nebraska, sought to suspend the rules 
to permit adoption of an amendment 
respecting the sale of surplus power 
from Muscle Shoals plants. This motion 
was defeated 34 to 31, as a two thirds 
vote was necessary to suspend the rules. 

The Howell amendment provided for 
the sale of surplus power to cities in 
the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala., at 
a price not to exceed four mills per 
kilowatt hour. 

The Senate also defeated by a vote 
of 62 to 7 an effort to incorporate into 
the bill an ‘amendment, which, had it 
prevailed, would have withheld Federal 
aid from all civil }land grant colleges and 
universities maintaining compulsory R. 
O. T. C. training. 

The amendment was sponsored by 
Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
and was supported by the following Sen- 
ators, in addition to Mr. Frazier: 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, Heflin 
(Dem.), of Alabama, La Follette (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, and Nye (Rep.), of North Da-| 
kota. 

Opposed to Compulsion 


Senator Frazier, in urging the amend- 
ment, argued that he had no opposition 





take of about $500,000,000. 
Department’s Estimates 
Termed Consistently Wrong 


There was a reason for such a mis- 
take in both years, he said, because the 
Department was not in favor of giving 
the veterans this money. Mr, Rainey 
said that in every year up to 1928 the 
Department had estimated inaccurately 
to the extent of between $150,000,000 
and $600,000,000. 

_ The_revenue was expanding at that 
time, Mr. Mills said, and the estimates 
of the Department trailed behind the 
trend of the curve. Now, however, the 
revenue is contracting, and it may prove 
that our estimates for deficit may be 
less than the actual deficit will be shown 
to be. Perhaps, he said, the Depart- 
ment’s estimates are trailing the curve 


again. 
Representative Garner (Dem.), oi} 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader of the! 


House, who is the author of a bill (H. R. 
15589) providing for the immediate cash 
payment plus 25 per cent of the certif- 
icates, said he does not believe the 
amount which the Treasury would have 
to pay under his plan would actually be 
as much as the Department estimates. 
Mr. Mills said that under the Garner 
bill, it would cost the Treasury over $2,- 
000,000,000. Mr. Garner said that that 
is true only in case all of the veterans 
would take advantage of the immediate 
payment. He suggested that perhaps 
about 60 per cent of them would collect 
immediately, that the Government can 
draw on a reserve fund amounting to 
about $450,000,000 and that it would only 
be necessary to raise about $840,000,000. 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, will appear 
before the Committee Jan. 30, it was an- 
nounced at the close of the hearing. 





Farm Board Would Oppose 
Fixing of Prices of Wheat 
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be glad to see him. Mr. Legge is absent 
from Washington, it was stated, but he 
is expected back Jan. 31. 

The primary object of the Board, it 
was stated, is to improve the economic 
position of agriculture through develop- 
ment of cooperative marketing, but it 
also acts to prevent unduly low prices by 
entering the market to stabilize prices. 
In the present situation, Mr. Legge has 
stated that the objective has been to pre- 
vent the spread of world demoralization 
of wheat prices into the United States, 
and the market activities of the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation, organized with 
the aid of the Farm Board and financed 
by it, are directed to that purpose. There 
is no objective of holding prices below 
any specific level, it was stated, and on 
the contrary they were being held well 
above the level of foreign prices and 
export parity. 

All the members of the Board except 
C, C. Teague, who represents fruit and 
vegetable growers, were absent from 
Washington Jan, 29. 

The Agricultural Marketing Act, under 
which the Board operates, directs that 
“Any stabilization corporation receiving 
loans under this subdivision for surplus 
control operations shall exert every rea- 
sonable effort to avoid losses and to se- 
cure profits, but shall not withhold any 
commodity from the domestic market if 
the prices shall have become unduly en- 
hanced resulting in distress to domestic 
consumers,” 

The Grain Stabilization Corporation 
now holds wheat purchased at prices 
ranging from $1.25 per bushel downward, 
it was stated orally at the Board’s of- 
fices, so the act might be construed to | 
bar the establishment of a 70-cent price. | 











|cents a bushel, 





Wheat is selling at Chicago at about 80 
it was stated, 


| nations: 


he did not consider it just to compel stu- 
dents to take two years of military train- 
ing in order to obtain a diploma from 
a civil school. 

“It is unAmerican and contrary to 
American tradition to compel college 
boys to take a course in military train- 
ing,’ he said, referring to the system 
as “Prussianizing American youth.” 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, replying to Senator Frazier's 
arguments, denied that the War Depart- 
ment compels any school’to maintain a 
compulsory course in military training. 
The Department, he explained, allows 
the school authorities to determine for 
themselves whether the course shall be 
maintained at all, whether it shall be 
compulsory or voluntary. 

The only requirement placed by the) 
Department, he said, is that a sufficient 
number of students elect the course to} 
make the aid of the Department worth 
while. : 

Would Prevent Choice 

The result of Senator Frazier’s amend- 
ment, therefore, he said, would be to 
deprive the school administrators of the 
freedom of choice which they now en- 
joy in determining whether the course 
shall be compulsory or voluntary. 

He said that “the Senator is trying to 
set up his jrdgment against the judg- 
ment of the school authorities.” 

Senator Frazier, however, contended 
that the larger eastern universities, hav- 
ing a large student body, are the only 
ones which are able to take advantage 
of the voluntary plan and obtain War 
Department aid. Smaller universities of 
the West, he said, with small student 
bodies, must adopt the compulsory plan 
in order to put enough students in the 
course to obtain Federal aid. 





Senate Defers Action 
On Heflin Resolution 


Senator Couzens Objects 
Immediate Consideration 


to! 


Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
failed again, Jan. 29, in his effort to get 
Senate action on his resolution (S. 426) 
to impound the ballots cast in the 1930! 
election in his State, that he may have 
them for use in contesting the election | 
of John T, Bankhead. The Senator’s 
request for immediate consideration of 
the resolution was objected to by Sena- 
tor Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan. 

In calling up the resolution Senator 
Heflin announced that he had altered 
the language to meet expressions that 
had been made on the floor, but Senator 
Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, at 
once submitted an amendment which he 
described as in the nature of a substi- 
tute. The Moses amendment would give 
jurisdiction of the ballots and the in- 
vestigation over to the hands of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
instead of having the work done by the 
Nye committee investigating senatorial 
campaign expenditures. 





Nominations Sent to Senate 
By President for Approval 


President Hoover on Jan. 29 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation these nomi- 


To be United States district judge, dis- 
trict of Arizona: Albert M. Sames of Ari- | 
zona, vice Sawtelle. 

To be United States attorney, western | 
district of Kentucky: Thomas J, Sparks of 
Kentucky; reappointment. 

To be United States marshal, eastern dis- | 
trict of Kentucky: James H. Hammons of 
Kentucky; reappointment, | 





|speedy will be its recovery.” 


|local group is a remedial one—to lessen 





relief of distress caused by drought conditions in the United States. 





Permanent Committees to Assure 
Future Employment Are Proposed 





Russell Sage Foundation Suggests Continuation of Present 
Emergency Organization 





Emergency committees established 
throughout the country to deal with 
present conditions should continue their 
studies to regularize employment so as 
to be prepared for future situations, 
rather than disband when the current 
emergency is over, it is recommended in 
a report of the Russell Sage Foundation | 
recently made available by the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment. fs 3 

The report of the Foundation, entitled 
“Community Planning in Unemployment | 
Emergencies” was prepared with the co-| 
operation of the Committee and is being} 
distributed by the Committee in con-| 
nection with its efforts to organize ef-| 
fectively for relief work, it was stated 
orally on behalf of the Committee. 

An authorized summary of the report 
follows in full text: 


Continued Activities of 
Emergency Groups Advocated | 


‘A strong recommendation that the 
emergency committees set up through- 
out the country to deal with the present 
situation do not disband when the emer- 
gency is over but continue to study and 
plan how to reduce seasonal, technologi- 
cal and other unemployment is contained 
in a 90-page report just published by 
the Russell Sage Foundation on “Com- 
munity Planning in Unemployment 
Emergencies.” These committees, the 
report says, would then be prepared for 
the first signs of the next emergency. 

The report at the same time sug- 
gests that “any comprehensive program 
for study and control of a community’s ; 
unemployment problem should embrace 
at least these topics: 

Provision for regular employment sta- 
tistics. 

Development of an effective public} 
employment exchange. 

Efforts to induce individual employers 
and industries to regularize their own 
employment. E 2 

Long-range planning of public and pri- 
vate work which can be promptly un- 
dertaken in a period of unemployment. 

Promotion of vocational training and 
guidance for juveniles. : 

An industrial program for the handi- 
capped. 

Legislation. 

In a letter transmitting the report to 
civic, social, industrial, labor and re- 
ligious groups throughout the country, 
John M. Glenn, general director of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, wrote: “While 
no one can tell how long the present 
depression will continue, we know from 
rather full records of previous unem- 
ployment periods that the ill-effects of 
the present situation on individuals and | 
families will be felt long after the busi- 
ness situation is improved. The sooner 
a community -begins to organize to 
counteract these ill-effects, the more 


The report itself, prepared by Joanna) 
C. Colcord, after a review of the avail- 
able records of practically all studies of 
previous unemployment emergencies, 
points out that: “Long after factory | 
wheels are back to normal, the social | 
agencies will be trying to put together 
the pieces of human lives which have 
been shattered by the disaster. People 
with health of body and mind impaired, 
people whose courage and independence 
have been undermined, people at odds 
with society, broken and scattered fam- 
ily groups, will lie long as a heavy bur- 
den resulting from the period of unem- 
ployment. The need of the social 
agencies for increased public support 
will be prolonged far past the period of | 
acute distress. An emergency commit- 
tee should make its plans with this fact 
well in mind.” 


Industries Are Urged 


To Put Houses in Order 


Much of the laying-off of older men 
still in their prime, Miss Coleord’s re- 
port says, is unnecessary and it lies 
within the power of individual industrial 
concerns or groups to organize their 
houses so as to cause this evil to les- 
sen, if not to disappear. 

The minor peaks of unemployment, 
she says, are susceptible of influence and 
of being ironed out “to some degree 
through concerted local action. But the 
larger disturbances—‘the mysterious 
business cycle with its undue credit ex-| 
pansion and attendant deflation showing 
great peaks of unemployment more or 
less periodically over the last 100 years 
—are beyond the control of any local 
group. The ripples in the _unemploy- 
ment curve may be dealt with locally, 
but not the great underlying surges. 
When these overtake us, the task of any 








as far as may be the pressure upon 
those least able to bear it, The pre- 


vention of widespread industrial depres- 
sion is the job of industry itself and of 
government.” 

Discussing what industry itself can do 
and what a permanent city-wide commit- 
tee can do “in matters of immediate and 
local importance,” the report says: 
“Every large community, as well as each 
State and the Nation as a whole, has 
need of detailed current information con- 
cerning the changes occurring continu- 
ously in employment and unemployment. 
Such information is pertinent to much 
economic and social planning. It is es- 
sential both for developing and for ad- 
ministering a program for control of un- 
employment.” 

Of the many sorts of statistics con- 
cerning employment or unemployment 
that are available, those obtained syste- 
matically from pay rolls of individual 
employers are regardec as the most prac- 
ticable, the report says. 

The establishment of a nation-wide 


| system of public employment exchange 


is discussed in the report, which points 
out that during the last 20 years “no 
less than 10 important public commis- 
sions in the United States have investi- 
gated problems of unemployment and 
have issued reports outlining programs 
of preventive and remedial action, each 
of these reports recommending as a first 
step the establishment of public employ- 
ment exchanges. 

“One of the chief reasons why senti- 
ment has been growing more favorable 
to the establishment of public. employ- 
ment exchanges,” the report says, “is 
that experience with the commercial or 
fee charging bureaus, at least those deal- 
ing with unskilled labor, has shown them 
capable of grave abuses. 
abuses charged against certain of these 
agencies are found in the various meth- 
ods used to exploit unemployed work- 
ers often in dire need of jobs. Com- 
peting public exchanges, if efficiently run, 
will tend to reduce the number of fee 
charging agencies and force many to re- 
form their practices.” 

“It is urged also that a system of 
public employment bureaus would exert 
an influence upon unemployment by pro- 
viding information which will assist in 
determining the best time to engage in 


! public works; and by furnishing infor- 


mation of value in vocational training 
and guidance, indicating dying trades, 
new lines of development, and other 
trends in the employment field.” 

“It is obvious that in any national sys- 


tem of employment offices ‘one of the | 


main purposes is to enable the local em- 
ployment bureau to function efficiently. 
Here is where employers are served by 
giving them information about available 
workers, and where workers are served 
by giving them information about jobs; 
and where both are aided by bringing the 
two together, the worker wanting a job 
and the employer wanting workers. An 
important step, therefore, toward the 
ultimate setting up of a nation-wide 


scheme of public exchanges is the estab- | 
|the country. 


lishment of local bureaus throughout the 
country, and the raising of existing bu- 


|reaus to higher standards of perform- 


ance. In both of these conn2ctions the 
local permanent committee on unemploy- 
ment can be of great aid.. It can assist 
also in spreading information regarding 
the service available at the local ex- 
changes and in encouraging employme 
departments in the industries to use it.’ 


Plans for Individual 


Industries Are Suggested 

“There are many ways in which firms 
with large and small pay rolls can make 
adjustments that kelp in‘ an unemploy- 
ment situation, A central committee can 
command the attention of all, can cir- 
culate news of methods that have proved 
useful to the majority who are disposed 
to cooperate, and can sometimes bring 
effective pressure on those not so dis- 
posed,” 

“In getting men back to work, it is 
fair to consider their need as well as 
their fitness. Arrangements with per- 
sonnel departments of industrial con- 
cerns, by which they agree to recall 
former employes in the order of their 
need, have proved useful. The emergency 
employment committee or some agency 
delegated by it agrees in this case to 
certify to the need.” 

“In connection with any long-range 
program for lessening or preventing un- 
employment, importance should be as- 
signed,” the author declares, “to the 
control of the worker’s entrance to the 
labor market through vocational advice 
and guidance so that the oncoming gen- 
eration shall be directed away trom 
overcrowded, stagnant, or decaying 
trades and toward developing opportu- 
nities.” . 

With Legislatures convening in many 
States, Miss Colcord’s report points out 


Most of the 





The relief area so indicated rep- 
resents the situation as of Jan. 15, based on the latest available data; the area is being extended daily, 
it is stated at Red Cross headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
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American Red Cross. 
The shaded portions of the above map show the locations of activities of the American Red Cross for 


In Cost Investigation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
der to determine the actual legitimate 
cost and the net investment of a license 
in a project licensed by the Commission.” 

The injunction sought by the Clarion 
River Power Company was aimed at 
preventing the Commission from strik- 
ing items totaling $6,387,731.57 from its 
statement of actual legitimate cost, 
which action the plaintiff alleged was 
threatened by the Commission. Upon 
argument of the motion to dismiss 
counsel for the Commission contended 
that it had authority under the Act to 
hold the hearing which had been ordered 
and to require the Power Company to 
submit evidence supporting the reason- 
ableness of the items contained in its 
statement. 

_ In considering the intent of Congress 
in enacting the water power act, Justice 
Atkins said: 

“It is clear that water power is to be 
developed by private capital, but that 
excessive profits are to be prevented, 
either by regulation of the rates, or re- 
capture of a portion of the profits either 
by the States in which the project is 
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State of New York: 

Albany, Jan. 29. 
A survey to determine the best uses 
to which the 18,000,000 acres of New 









be put was proposed by Governor Roose- 
velt in a special message to the Legisla- 
ture Jan. 26. 

New York, he said, has about 30,000,- 
000 acres of land, of which 27,000,000 
acres are rural and nonindustrial. Of 
the latter, about 5,000,000 acres are in 
mountains, forests, swamps and other 
/lands that never have been cultivated. 
“That leaves,’ the Governor con- 
}tinued, “about 22,000,000 acres which 
jonce were in farms. Of this acreage, 
| 4,000,000 have been abandoned or are no 
|longer used for farm purposes. As a 
lresult, about 18,000,000 acres are now 
devoted to farming. 

Study Is Proposed 

“IT propose that the State proceed to 
| find out as soon as possible what these 
| 18,000,000 acres are best suited for. It 
seems almost unnecessary to say that 
|land which is suitable for the raising of 
| crops on a profitable basis should not be 
| left idle or devoted to forest purposes; 
|and that, conversely, land which can be 
used only for tree planting should not 
| be cultivated year after year in a futile 
effort to raise profitable crops thereon. 
And yet it is unquestionably true that 
thousands of farmers are year after year 
spending labor and money in various 
parts of the State trying to get agricul- 
tural products out of land which. will 
never be able to yield a profit in crops, 
but which should be devoted only to re- 
forestation or recreational purposes. 

“Our present knowledge of soil condi- 
tions enables us to state accurately for 
what purpose any definite parcel of land 
is best suited. I believe that the State 
of New York should be in a position to 
place at the disposal of its citizens first- 
hand accurate information as to the ac- 
tual adaptability of our rural lands for 
farming in its various phases. To that 
end, I recommend that the State proceed 
to make a survey of the rural lands of 
ithe State. This survey will probably 
require about 10 years. * * * 

“The two chief uses of rural land are 
agriculture and forestry. Land adapt- 
able for one should not be used for the 
other; and land which cannot be used 
profitably for either should be declared 
waste land or wilderness areas in which 
settlement should be discouraged. Even 
such land has its usefulness, however, for 
the natural brush and grass cover which 
will develop over them will be of some 
assistance in aiding flood control.” 









































































situated, or by the United States, and by 
the application of the excess profits to 
the reduction of the net investment in the 
property. Finally, at the end of 50 
years, the United States has the privi- 
lege of taking over the project at the 
then net investment.” 

Justice Adkins pointed out that more 
than 55 per cent of the total amount 
claimed by the plaintiff as the actual 
legitimate cost of the project was in 
dispute. “In all probability,” he states 
in the opinion, “the correct figure is 
somewhere between the extremes as- 
serted by the parties to this suit. 
Numerous items are involved in this 
enormous sum, and they fall into dif- 
ferent classifications. A determination 
of the question involves many disputed 
questions of fact and propositions of 
law.” After examining the require- 
ments of the statute he expressed the 
opinion that it is “of the utmost im- 
portance both to the owner and to the 
United States that the actual legitimate 
cost of an original project should be 
known to all parties concerned promptly 
upon the completion of the project.” 
onenenegumaanmannnem mtg ames 


that legislative changes will be neces- 
sary before many of the elements in a 
program for stabilization of employment 
can be put into effect. She recommends, 
therefore, that the emergency employ- 
ment committee in each community un- 
dertake immediately a study of neces- 
sary legislation and that it equip itself 
to serve as a center of information. 
“Other legislative proposals, emanat- 
ing from outside the committee but bear- 
ing upon its problems, will undoubtedly 
be introduced. It will be necessary for 
the committee to be informed about them, 
so as to be able to exercise influence 
for or against them. 

“If, as is to be hoped, the emergency 
relief undertakings of the present pe- 
riod are succeeded by a number of per- 


|manent groups taking earnest thought 


as to how industrial and employment 
conditions can be bettered locality by 
locality, this will in itself furnish the 
best basis for State and National ef- 


\forts, resting upon a firm foundation 


of fact as to the situation throughout 
Such groups, moreover, 
will be local centers of information; 
and: will create that informed public 
opinion which best forwards progres- 
sive changes in the industrial and so- 
cial structure.” 

“A committee so fortunate as to have 
the time and skilled service to delve 
her into the subject might well wish 
to undertake the study of underlying 
political and economic factors—ques- 


tions of tariffs and treaties, of supply 
and demand, of banking and credit bal- 
ances, of the Government’s relation to 
the processes of production and distri- 
and of how far government 
insurance plans! 

} 


bution, 
should participate in 
against unemployment.” 
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Senate Committee Votes to 
Investigate Facilities — 







The Senate Finance Committee Jan. 29 
voted to undertake, immediately after 
consideration of the question of payment 
of veterans’ adjusted service certificates, 
an investigation of the necessity for fur- 
ther hospitalization facilities for dis- 
abled veterans. 

The action came as a result of testi- 
mony given the Committee by Thomas 
Kirby, representating the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans. 

Mr. Kirby referred to the fact that 
some opposition to certificate payment 
legislation has been expressed on the 
ground that it would interfere with dis- 
abled veteran relief legislation. He de- 
nied that danger, declaring that dis- 
abled relief legislation consistently fol- 
lows on bonus legislation. 


‘Higher Tariffs Proposed 
For Year on Farm Products 


A resolution (S. J. Res. 242) to in- 
crease the tariff rates for a period of one 
year on agricultural products as pro- 
vided in the Tariff Act of 1930 was in- 
troduced in the Senate Jan. 29 by Sen- 
ator Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho. The reso- 
lution would provide an increase of 50 
per cent in the rates. 
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—get new radio tubes! 


Don’t let worn out tubes spoil 
the richness of your radio... 
replace old tubes with RCA 
Radiotrons tonight ... look for 
the RCA trademark... red and 
black carton! 
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Canned Mushrooms _ |Federal Burea 
Explained by Food Specialist| Says Vitamin A 


Needed in Winter 


Declared Essential to .Pre- 
vent Infections. of the 


Sinuses, Air Passage, Ears 
And Eyes 


Using Dairy Product in Paper Surfacing Place of Prunes y 


In Diet Reveals 
Marked Growth 


American Production Put at 
24 Times 1920 Total by 
Dr. Magness of Bureau of 
Plant Industry 


Public Health Service. Ex- 
lains i ro- 1 mushrooms of the va-| ready referred to as employed by French 
Pp Necessity for P lee sae tS read the labels on/¢anners of mushrooms on the basis of 
motion of Good Health, the cans was explained by W. R. M.| their significance of relative money value 
: ; Wharton, Chief of the Eastern District|to us. The most expensive are Extra 
And Dangers of Strain of the Federal Food and Drug Adminis-| Miniatures,” then “Miniatures.” Next in 
tration, in a recent radio address through| price, “Sur Extra Petite,” then “Sur pug’ 3 a 
. ry for|stations of the National Broadcasting Extras,” followed by “Small Extras, or| Plenty of vitamin A in the diet is es- 
Exercises and games are necessa 7 for| Company. His address follows in full| “Extra Petites,” then “Extras. All are | sential if resistance to infections of the 
the body to function efficiently > t : er f of the extra quality grade—they differ in| sinuses and air passages, ears, and eyes 
the promotion of gent eevee hed There is a word which connotes in the| size only. “First Choice” quality is|is to be maintained during the Winter 
order to benefit a < e te the| popular mind an es ly rare edible| next in price. months, the Bureau of me Boonen 
SHATCINNG, ORO SOO ery ive and only|delicacy. Do you know that word? The; The cheapest grade of whole mushroom | Department of@Agriculture, stated Jan. 
sake of the exercise t OF eve" was| significance of the word I have in mind|is the “Choice” grade, and a product|29 in one of its series of papers sug. 
so long as they give pleasure, H ith|isn’t very real in’ the experience of most|so labeled may be of almost any size| gesting nutritious diets for those wi 
stated orally Jan. 28 by the Public Hea of us because many of us have never| With stems up to one inch or longer,| small incomes during the depression pe- 
Service. k ridi is a good form of|tasted this delectable viand. Fannie but cheaper than the — ceed S er ee a. ecetie es bie 
Horsebac 4 rl conecializ beneficial for| Farmer’s Cookbook dismisses the dainty whole mushrooms is the product called, . lonik Shute tind bhancdett dnsens Genet 
Sain diss ‘damn, the service declared in| with the words, “too expensive for | Pieces and Stems. 7 aaa ae. canon mabe 5d tA cod ead 
citing a that skating, skiing, tobog- ey use.” It is truffles, an edible Words Used by nee vil, Be erent tate ’ 
. ‘. 7 i - s. “oe s 
genns: eae ane, Oe tions | Truffles are known by their common Domestic Packers ‘ = diet agg ee ee ~, Sree 
ga ie A ag names as white truffles, brown truffles,| American mushroom canners, in gen- ot : Tres a dults For a family 
PY netsaes ooal games should be taken| and black truffles. Black truffles are the| eral, use only the first grade mushroom |‘, Tits Sie the Bureau Mk food for a 
in moderation and will be of benefit then, | most ee and these ow in| buttons for canning, that is, essentially Seles be bouts ter % 12.23, if the 
: 4 * vork | France, reaching various sizes, from erfect undama uttons of best qual- . is utilized. The 
it was stated; stop when it becomes wor | size of a walnut to that of an apple, and ty, and aeons domestic packers food guide presented is utilized 
employ the terms, “First Choice” or} 


Te Sowing addit |they are covered with wart-like protuh- een ngineneeee Better Methods of Distribution Advised 
erances. They possess a strong charac-| «First Choice Buttons” on their labels, | 
the Seoren: Sie, ae. Se aeperel ne. ce To Reduce Costs of Food to Consumer 


The United States produces now two 
and one-half times as many prunes as it 
did 10 years ago, supplying at present 75 
per cent of the world’s crop, it was stated 
orally Jan. 29 by.Dr. J. R. Magness, prin- 
cipal pomologist in the Bureau of Plant 

| Industry, Department of Agriculture. In 

1930 this amounted to 308,430,000 pounds 
of dried prunes and 129,500,000 pounds 
of fresh prunes, it was stated. 

Dr. Magness also furnished the fol- 
lowing information: 

Although the prune industry had ‘its 
beginning about 75 years ago, it re- 
ceived its big impetus just after the war 
when European production declined. The 
generally low price of prunes in postwar 
years caused a shift to crops that prom- 
ised quicker returns, 

Foreign Production Drops 

The countries competing directly with 
the United States are France and Yugp- 
slavia, he declared. Decline in produ@- 
tion in both of these countries seems tt 
show every evidence of continuing. { 


About 50 per cent of the dried prunes 
produced here are exported to Europe, 
which is the largest world factor in their 
consumption. Exports from this country 
in 1920 were double those of 1919, and 


Department of Agriculture. 
The use of casein as a binder in preparations of which clay is the 
basis for surfacing paper has been under investigation by the 
Department of Agriculture. A device, shown above, has been 
developed for applying the preparation to paper. Coated papers 
take printing ink more readily, and it is easier to bring out color 
shades and tones on surfaced stock, it is explained by the Federal 
investigators. 


The following matitiensl information | 
also was furnished by the service: | nce 

imiti i a he exer-| teristic aroma and taste. 
nto mooted toe bie ody in his search| Truffles, like mushrooms, propagate| American canned mushroom labels. This | 
for food and in defensive struggles with from rapidly reproducing spores, pY0-|is because practically all whole mush-| 
beasts and savages. Later when man| ducing a thread-like growth of a nee |rooms packed are of the first grade. 
undertook the cultivation of the soil his | web character, which penetrates the soi -| American packers, in general, follow the | 
work in the field provided him with a; This_ is called the spawn or mycelium| practice of packing, (1), “Mushrooms | 
sufficient amount of beneficial bodily ac-| and it is from this stage that the truffle|or “Mushroom Buttons,” (2) Sliced | 
tivity. As civilization became more ad- | develops. An interesting difference be- Mushrooms” and (3) “Pieces and Stems. 
vanced and living became more com-|tween the growth of mushrooms and| The American packers do not go to great 


FAMILY FOOD GUIDE 


Every Meal 
Milk for children, bread for all. 
Every «Day 
Cereal in porridge or puddings. 
Potatoes. 
Tomatoes (or oranges) for children. 
A green or yellow vegetable. 
A fruit or additional vegetable. 


Commerce Department Aids Manufacturers and Processors 
In Study of Waste Elimination Methods 


plex certain occupations arose wherein 
little or no opportunity was provided for 
using the musculature of the body to 
any great extent, and as a result, cer- 


tain organs and muscles of the body be-; 


came weak and flabby from disuse. Thus, 
because it is essential that man_keep 
these organs and muscles in condition, 
that exercise is necessary. 
Body Waste Corrected 

People who sit all day in offices or are 
otherwise engaged in ocupations which 
do not require physical activity should 
have a regular time of the day set aside 
for exercise. 


habituate themselves. Exercise is re- 
garded best at about three hours after 
a meal and another meal should prefer- 
ably not be eaten until about an hour 
afterwards. 5 

Exercise effects a general increase in 


circulation which benefits all parts of the | 


body. Certain body cells are destroyed 
every day in a person’s life. However, 
nature replaces those cells which have 
been destroyed by new ones. Exercise 
helps to increase the size and quality of 
these new muscle cells. That is why the 


arms of blacksmiths and the legs of bicy- | 
cle riders are so well developed. Never-| 


theless, if too much exercise is taken 
there is more destruction than the body 
is able to replace and develop and the 
result is therefore harmful. 

It is better to do too little than too 
much. Never play ‘so hard or so long 


Generally a schedule of | 
some sort is necessary to which they can | 


truffies is that mushrooms grow on top 
lof the soil while truffles grow under- 
neath. Now, I am going to tell you an 
interesting stcry about truffles. They 
are harvested with trained hogs! 


There are no evidences above the ground 
as to the location of the truffle nor to 
indicate whether it is at the proper stage 
of ripening, but ripe truffles have an 
appealing aroma to hogs and these ani- 
mals smell the truffle at considerable dis- 
tances, especially if they have been 
trained in truffle harvesting. This 
fact is used by truffle growers to facili- 
tate the harvesting of the product. Hogs 
are led by ropes to the truffle fields and 
they upon scenting a ripe truffle, rapidly 
uncover it with their snouts. When the 
truffle is uncovered, it sometimes re- 
quires a blow on the snout to prevent 
the hog from eating the truffle. A well 


} 


of truffles per day. 
Canning Process of 
Mushrooms Described 


Mushroom growing has many interest- 
ing features too, but I shall not have 
time to tell you of these. My job is to 
teach you how to read labels and my 
read-the-label subject today is canned 
mushrooms. 

Commercial canned mushrooms are 
produced in several of the continental 
European countries, especially France, 
and the canned product is shipped to the 





that you are exhausted or that you are 
too tired to eat. If one finds that two| 
hours of horseback riding exhausts him, 
he should only ride an hour and a half 
or an hour; if. he is tired after playing 
18 holes-of golf, he should play only nine 
at one time. Exercise in amounts which 
exhaust is sufficient to do bodily harm. 
Fresh Air Beneficial 

Exercises are best when taken out of 
doors, because of the sunshine and pure 
air; or, if it is necessary to take them 
indoors, the room should be well venti- 
lated. In cold weather precautions must 
be taken to see that one is properly 
dressed to prevent chilling. In certain 
forms of exercise clothes play an impor- 
tant part. In walking for exercise shoes 
should not be tight, and should be built | 
so as to allow ample room for the feet 
without cramping them. The heels should | 
be low. Proper clothing to suit the tem- 
perature should be worn. 

Walking, horseback riding, skating, | 
skiing, tobogganing, swimming and com- | 
petitive sports such as golf, handball, | 
tennis, etc., are all forms which can be} 
utilized to great advantage. 

Walking is a highly beneficial exercise. | 
For the average person in good health, 
a walk of from three to five miles a 
day is generally sufficient. The rate of 
walking should be about three miles per 
hour. In walking, have the body erect 
with the head up, the chin held well in, 
the abdomen in, the shoulders back and} 
the chest fairly high. In striding keep} 
the feet parallel, the toes pointing| 
strainght forward. The arms should} 
swing freely from the shoulders. After| 
taking a walk, and this applies to other | 
forms of exercise as well, one should 
take a hot shower bath followed by a} 


United States. Likewise, cultivated 
mushrooms are now grown quite largely 
jin the United States and the domestic 
| canned product may be found in many of 
the grocery stores of the country. 

There are many things that the label 
readers should know about mushrooms 
in order to be able to discriminate in 
making purchases, and these I propose 
to tell you. 

Canned mushrooms are packed in her- 





metically sealed tins of various sizes,| 


ranging upward from the 2-ounce size. 

e buds are assembled, sized, prepared, 
washed, blanched with steam or hot wa- 
ter, and packed in cans with a brine 
solution taken from the blanching tanks? 
This brine solution, because it is com- 
posed partially of water of mushrooms, 
has a flavor of mushrooms. Then the 
canned product is processed or sterilized 
with steam under pressure. 


| Terms Used to 


Label Quality 


The French word for mushrooms is 
“Champignons,” and this word often ap- 
pears on labels, but means nothing more 
than the word mushrooms. 

The word “buttons” frequently ap- 
Pears on labels, and this term means 
the buds or unopened mushrooms gath- 
ered before the gills are formed and 
before the veils break. 

Quality in mushrooms is represented 
by light creamy color and physical per- 
fection; that is, absence of defects, such 
as black or brown spots, breaks, over- 
ripening, and the like. French packers 
use the terms, “Extras,” “First Choice” 
and “Choice,” to represent relative qual- 
ity. Extras are the most select quality— 
they are buttons with the stems cut 





brief cold shower and a vigorous rub 
down. This is important in order to help | 
avoid colds and sore muscles, | 
Swimming Style Important 
Swimming is also a good form of ex-| 
ercise since it brings into play nearly 
all muscles of the body. An easy, slow 
style of swimming such as when one 
employs the side stroke, or breast stroke 
or slow trudgeon is best for exercise; 
a crawl stroke is too difficult to be main- 
tained with ease for any length of time 
except by trained athletes. The usual 
precautions in regard to cleanliness of 
swimming pools should, of course, be 
observed, 
Horse back riding is a good form of 
exercise and is especially beneficial for 
gastro-intestinal disorders, such as con- 
stipation. The rhythmic vibration which 
the gait of the horse imparts to the 
rider’s body seems to be of benefit to 
the muscles and internal organs, 
_ Tennis, handball, and other competi- 
tive forms of sport such as football re- 
quire a great deal of temperance on 
the part of the player. One is very apt 
to become enthused with the idea of 
winning and forget when he has had 
enough. These are generally strenuous 
forms of sport and require too much en- 
ergy from the average adult if engaged 
in for any great length of time in a 
single day. 
Strain Found Exhaustive 
Professional athletes are of much 
stronger physique than the ordinary 
adult and can stand a great deal more 
exercise at atime. But it is not uncom- 
mon to see athletes fall exhausted at 
the end of a run in a race or in row- 
ing. The collapse which occurs is di- 
rectly an exhaustion of the bodily forces 
from the physical and mental strain. 
These péople are so constituted so as 
to be able to recover easily. But very 


flush with the caps. First choice is ex- 
cellent quality representing buttons of 


| good color and with a minimum of de- 


fects. Choice is the poorest grade of 
buttons and mushrooms so designated 
may be off in color or otherwise de- 
fective and they have relatively long 
stems. 

French packers use additional terms 
to represent the size of the mushroom 
buttons from small to rather large, as 
follows: 


Markings to Indicate 


Size of Mushrooms 

“Extra Miniature,” “Miniature,” “Sur 
Extra Petite,” “Sur Extra,” “Small Ex- 
|tras” or “Extra Petite” and “Extras,” 
;and these terms are often encountered 
on labels. They also have a significance 
as to quality, since, under those names, 
| only extra quality mushrooms are packed 
and generally they occur with the stem 
|cut flush with the caps. The “Extra 
| Miniature” are the smallest button and 
|they run, 150 to 200 in each one-half 
pound of canned mushrooms. ‘Minia- 
tures” are slightly larger, running from 
100 to 150 to each one-half pound. “Sur 
Extra Petite” run 80 to 100 per one-half 
pound. “Sur Extras” run 60 to 80. 
“Small Extras” or “Extra Petites” run 
from 40 to 60. “Extras” run from 30 to 
40 per one-half pound. 

Besides whole mushrooms, the French 
|pack a product called “Pieces and 
Stems,” which is composed of broken 
Pieces of mushrooms with an excess of 
stems obtained from other mushrooms in 
the process of trimming other grades 
for canning. 

Now, let us consider the terms al- 
ll iain taeracttintaettitintaenin nc hci ines a 
die comparatively young and only a few 
/ reach the allotted time. 





often permanent injury occurs. One 
might think that people who are so well 
constituted physically would be able to 
enjoy a life span which goes beyond the 
average of three score, but the records 
fail to reveal any such finding, And one 
commonly runs across items in the papers 
of well-known athletes who have died 
at a relatively, early. age. The records 
in fact seem to show that many of them 


Ld 


} 


This does not point out that com- 
| petitive athletics are dangerous but calls 
attention to the fact that harm may arise 
/if one is not inherently physically 
| constituted to be able to withstand the 
strain. Mr. Average Man should deter- 
mine the amount which he thinks is 
necessary for his own particular case, 
and not to exceed those bounds. Mod- 
eration in exercise, as in eating and 
most other matters, is the key word. 


T have | 
told you that truffles grow underground. | 


length to describe the size. Instead, the 
American canning practice is, in gen- 
eral, to place the small sizes of buttons 
in the smaller cans, and vary the size 
according to the size of the package, 
refraining from packing very large 
mushrooms at all as whole mushrooms. 
For example, usually the very small but- 
tons go into the two-ounce can, a some- 
|what larger size goes into the four- 
jounce cans, etc. Moreover, in general, 
jthe practice in canning is 
slightly longer length of stem, as the 
|size of the button increases. Some 
American packers do not use any label 
statement to indicate the size of the but- 





iton, but even so they may sell different | 


|sizes under the same brand and label. 
|Your dealer can differentiate these by 
|the color of the can. He may sell you 
large buttons when you pay the price 
|of small ones unless you compel him to 


trained hog will harvest up to 40 pounds/tell you the size of the buttons in the| 


can. Other packers use the terms “Large 
buttons,” “Medium buttons,” “Small but- 
tons,” “Miniatures,” and the like, on} 
j labels to indicate the size of the mush-| 
room buttons. 

“Sliced mushrooms,” when canned, are | 
exclusively an American product, pro-| 
duced from mushrooms which have de- 
veloped slightly beyond the button state; 
that is, with partially open veils or 
|gills partly formed, and those too large 
|for canning. These are whole mush- 
|rooms cut with proper length of stem 
|according to size and sliced with ma- 
chines before canning. 


to leave| 


| Milk for all. 








“Pieces and stems” is also a canned 
|mushroom product of American packers. 
It consists of broken mushrooms and 
contains an excess, often a large excess 
of added. stems obtained in the proces 


Two to Four Times a Week 

Tomatoes for all. 

Dried beans and peas or peanuts. 

Eggs (especially for children). 

Lean meat, fish or poultry, 
cheese. 


or 


a A RE 


Vitamin “A” Necessary : 

Be sure you have plenty of vitamin 
“A” in your diet during the Winter 
months if you hope to keep up a re- 
sistance to infections of the sinuses and 
air passages, ears and eyes. 

People living on a minimum food bud- 
get should especially heed this warning 
and buy foods that will give them the 
maximum nutrition for their money. In 
the Winter the body is subject to sudden 
chills and changes of temperature; con- 





sequently lack of adequate food is more 
quickly reflected in general well-being 
during cold weather than in the Sum- 
mer. 

Fresh whole milk, liver and kidney, 
green leafy vegetables, raw carrots, but- 
ter and cod-liver oil contain generous 
amounts of this vitamin “A,” which is 
sometimes called the “anti-infective” 
vitamin. Laboratory tests on white rats 
show conclusively that whenever vita- 
min “A” is left out of the diet, the} 


; areas mentioned above are likely to be- 


come infected. 
Experiments Conducted 

During the war Denmark exported its 
milk fat, and a great many Danish chil- 
dren developed eye infection. It was 
cleared up by feeding vitamin “A.” In 
this respect the experiments on rats and 
humans were alike. It is probable that 
occurrences of other infections in’ hu- 


*>}mans are similar to those found in rats 


Ss : * : : 
of trimming other mushrooms for can that are fed rations deficient in this 


ning. The French canners have for a 
| long time referred to the “pieces and 
|stems” product as “hotels,” and some 
|American packers have adopted the 
word. When you see it on labels re- 
| member that it does not mean the mush- 
room itself or the buttons but pieces of 
mushrooms with an excess of stems and 
should be designated as “pieces and 
stems.” 

American packers also put up prod- 
ucts known as “Mushroom Juice,” “Mush- 
room Soup.” In the main, products called 
mushroom juice, broth, and soup are 
obtained as by-products in the process 
of blanching mushrooms for canning. 
During the blanching process, the mush- 
rooms give up part of their water con-| 
tent and this has.a mushroom flavor. 
As sold in cans, such products consist, 
principally of water, salt and a flavor | 
of mushrooms. 

It is important for, the label reader to | 
consider carefully the quantity of con-| 
tents statement on canned mushrooms, | 
for this reason: One packer may declare | 
net weight of the mushrooms in the can, 
while another packer may declare the| 
net weight of the entire contents of the| 
can, including the liquid. You will get | 
no more mushrooms from a can labeled, 
“7 ounces net contents—juice and mush- 
rooms” than you will from a can labeled 
“4 ounceg net weight mushrooms.” 


Contents of Different 
Sizes of Cans 


In this connection please remember 
that mushrooms are canned in definite 
sized cans, namely two-ounce, four-ounce, 
and eight-ounce, ete., which means the 
quantity of mushrooms in the can, not 
the total contents of liquid and mush- 
rooms in the can. You will occasionally 
find on the labels of canned mushrooms 
a statement something like this: “This 
can contains four ounces net of cooked 
mushrooms, the equivalent of about seven 
ounces fresh mushrooms.” This will 





mean, of course, that in the process of 


mushrooms has been lost but it does not 
mean that you are getting a larger 
equivalent in that particular can, 
you would in one which is labeled only 
with the simple statement, “four ounces 
net of mushrooms,” 

Some manufacturers put up a product 
labeled “Broiled Mushrooms.” These are 





caps only which have been cooked with f 


butter. 
Such terms as 


“Natural Flavor,” “‘Unbleached,” “The 
Best Flavor,” “Fancy,” and the like oc- 


than | canned unsweetene 


“Hothouse Crown,’’|garine, butter, etc., 6 


vitamin. 

Vitamin “fA”? is necessary the year 
round, the Bureau says, and it is espe- 
cially important for children, since it 
is also indispensable for normal growth. 
Food can satisfy the appetite and yet 
not be sufficient for health. This condi- 
tion often exists when there is not 
enough money to provide a wide variety 
of foods in the diet. ; 

Children suffer more lasting effects 
than do adults during such periods as 
drought and the present employment 
emergency. If they eat foods which lack 
vitamins they do not get the necessary 
materials with which to grow and build. 
Poor teeth, rickets, stunted growth 
and lowered resistance are the usual 


results. 
Food Guide Prepared : 

The Bureau has prepared the “Family 
Food Guide” which accompanies this ar- 
ticle. Those who follow it will be safe- 
guarded against the diseases that come 
in the train of malnutrition. It is com- 
posed of a comparatively large allow- 
ance of milk and cereal with little meat, 
fish, cheese and eggs. This is supple- 
mented by vegetables, fruits, legumes, 
and a relatively small amount of fats 
and sugar. Oranges or fresh or canned 
tomatoes are included to insure against 
scurvy. 

The food guide was developed at the 
request of the Woman’s Division of the 
President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment of which Dr. Lillian M. Gil- 
breth is chairman, A family of 10 can 
buy food for one week, for $12.23, if 
they adapt this food guide to their three 
meals served each day, according to 
the bureau estimate. The figures are 
the average gathered in 12 cities from 





coast to coast. The prices for each city 
are as follows: Pittsburgh, $10.01; Los 
Angeles, $11.65; Detroit, $11.69; Chicago, 
$11.73; St. Louis, $12.30; New Orleans, 
$12.44; Kansas City, Mo., $12.69; At- 
lanta, $12.94; Washington, D. C., $13.06; 
Charlotte, $13.07; New York City, $13.30. 

A family of ten including three adults 


canning some of the water in the fresh | 24 seven children should buy every week: 


Flour and cereal (1% pounds bread equals 
1 pound cereal), 30 to 40 pounds. 

Whole fresh milk, 43 to 56 quarts, or 
d milk, 43 to 56 tall cans. 

Potatoes, 30 to 40 pounds. 

Dried beans, peas, peanut butter, 2 to 
5 pounds. 

Canned tomatoes, 6 No. 3 cans. 

Other ‘vegetables (including some of 
green or yellow color) and inexpensive 
ruits, 30 to 40 pounds. 
Fats, such as lard, salt pork, bacon, mar- 
pounds, 
Sugar and molasses, 7 pounds. 


Lean meat, fish, cheese, eggs (1 dozen 


cur on canned mushroom labels. They eggs approximates 1 pound), 10 to 14 


have no particular differentiating signifi-| °° 


cance, since the terms are generally 
equally applicable to all American mush- 
room packers’ products, 

Now, my friends, let me urge you to 
read Inbels—to read labels intelligently 
and to be sure that you are given th 
product you wish to buy. Do you yield 
to the importunities or 
of the tradespeople with whom you deal 
or do you make intelligent selections 
for yourself? I am urging you, Mrs. 
Housewife, with all the seriousness that 
I can command, that it is to your ad- 
vantage to employ the keenest discrimi- 
nation in making your purchases, and to 
bring to bear the fullest information 
that you can get, if you are to become 
discriminating, careful, and economical 
buyers. You may easily become dis- 
criminating buyers if you will study my 
read-the-label broadcasts, and copies of 
all of my talks will be sent to you on 
request. 

Write to W. R. M. Wharton, United 
States. Department of Agriculture, 201 
Varick Street, New York City. 


the convenience | j, 





unds. 
Eggs (for children), 8 eggs, 
Coffee, 1% pounds. 
Tea, % pound, 
Menu for One Day 
Breakfast 
Cooked cereal; milk; 


hot biscuit;. mo- 


e | lasses. 


Dinner 
Hopping John with tomato sauce; scal- 
ped potatoes; raw cabbage and carrot 


»}salad (cook carrots for youngest children) 


with crisp, green lettuce; coffee (milk for 
children); bread; butter or margarine. 
Supper 

Cheese with spaghetti or macaroni; milk 
toast for children; tea for adults; stewed 
prunes; bread; butter or margarine. 

Hopping John, with Tomato Sauce: 
2 cups dried beans; % pound salt pork; 
2 cups cooked rice; 2 medium-size 
onions; 2 teaspoonfuls salt (depending 
upon saltiness of pork); pepper. 

Soak the beans overnight in 4 cups 
water, and in the morning add 4 more 
cups, and cook gently until tender. Cut 
the salt pork into small pieces, brown in 
a skillet. Add these cubes to the beans. 
Chop the onion fine, brown in the salt 


Chicago, Ill, Jan. 29.—The cost of 
distributing food products is relatively 
high in comparison with the cost of pro- 
ducing them, E. G. Montgomery, Chief 
of the Foodstuff Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce, said re- 
cently in an address here before the 
baked bean section of the National Can- 
ners Association. An authorized sum- 
mary of his address follows in full text: 

The manufacturer of food products has 
shown in increased interest in recent 
years in the problems affecting the dis- 
tribution of these products. There are 
about 28,000,000 housewives who pur- 
chase most of the food products at re- 
tail. All but a small percentage of these 
retail buyers are limited in the food 
budget and, therefore, their trade is 
gradually shifted to those products in a 
competitive field which move from man- 
ufacturer to consumer through the low- 
est cost channels of distribution. The 
cost of distribution is relatively high 
compared with the cost of production and 
manufacture for most food products. 
Every manufacturer is responsible for 
seeing that his own product is produced 
efficiently at a low cost, and is directly 
interested in having his product move 
through the lowest cost channels of dis- 
tribution in order that he may hold his 
share of trade. 

Another factor that has aroused his 
interest in distributive problems has been 
the developing tendency in recent years 


Coloring Defended 


In Oleomargarine 


Manufacturer Says It Gives 


Nutritive Value 


Coloring is not put into oleomargarine 
for fraud, but to give the consumer a 
more nutritive and a more appetizing 
commodity, B. S. Pearsall of Elgin, IIl., 
president of the company bearing the 
same name, told the House Committee 
on Agriculture, Jan. 29, at the hearing 
on the Brigham bill (H. R. 15934), au- 
thorizing a 10-cent tax on every pound 
of oleomargarine containing coloring in 
excess of an arbitrary amount. - Any 
statement that it is for fraud is an ab- 
solute falsehood, he said, and should re- 
ceive no credence from the Committee. 

Similar bills have been introduced in 
the House, Mr. Pearsall said, but have 
received no hearing, for up to recently 
the packers had a monopoly on the oil 
fats necessary for coloring and would 
not allow them to be brought before the 
Committee. 

Mr. Pearsall said that the Federal 
Farm Loan Board has loaned money to 
the dairy interests of this country so 
they could buy up butter and keep the 
price high, and that very little of this 
money has been repaid. He said the 
trade wishes yellow oleomargarine and 
has as much right to have it as it has to 
have yellow butter. 

x G. Grant, of Chicago, IIl., repre- 
senting the Durkee Company, told the 
Committee that oleomargarine should 
not be taxed, as it would be taxing a 
commodity that is a benefit to the con- 
sumer, e explained that white oleo- 
margarine has a tendency to crumble, 
and the use of palm oils rectifies this 
fault. ; 

A statement was read to the Commit- 
tee from Adrian P. Joyce, president of 
the Durkee Company, explaining why 
palm oil is considered an asset to the 
industry. Those opposing the bill will 
be heard again Jan. 30, while those in 
favor of the bill will be heard the fol- 
lowing day, which will conclude the 
hearings. 


pork fat, mix with the beans, and salt 
and pepper. Combine the beans with 
the cooked rice, continue cooking for 10 
minutes, and serve with tomato sauce. 

Tomato Sauce: 4 cups canned toma- 
toes; 4 slices onion; 2 teaspoons sugar; 
2 whole allspice; 2 whole cloves; flour; 
salt and pepper. 

Simmer the tomato, onion, sugar, and 
spices for 10 minutes. Strain through 
a fine seive, and measure the liquid: For 
each cup of liquid blend 2 teblamaans 
flour with enough water to make into 
a smooth, thin sauce; add to the tomato 
juice with salt and pepper to season, 
and stir until thickened. Continue to 
cook over hot water for 5 or 10 min- 
utes. Serve hot over the Hopping John. 

Cabbage and Carrot Salad: Use equal 
parts of grated carrots and finely shred- 
ded cabbage. Mix the carrots and cab- 
bage together with seasoning (salad 
dressing, if desired) until well blended. 
Serve on crisp, green lettuce, E 

Cheese with Spaghetti or Macaroni: 
4 cups macaroni or spaghetti, broken 
into small pieces; 4 tablespoons flour; 8 
tablespoons fat; 4 cups milk; 2 teaspoons 
salt; 1 pound sharp-flavored cheese, 
shaved thin. : 

Cook the macaroni or spaghetti in 4 
quarts of boiling salted water until ten- 
der, and drain. Make a sauce of the 
flour, fat, milk, and salt. Cook over 
hot water for 5 to 10 minutes. Take it 
from the stove,-add the cheese, and stir 
until the cheese is melted. Pour the 
cheese sauce over the hot spaghetti and 
serve at once, 








in the wholesale and retail trade to buy 
as they sell, and to a larger degree al- 
low the producer to hold his products un- 
til the retail market is ready to absorb 
them. Improved transportation and dis- 
tributive facilities make it unnecessary 
for retailers, wholesalers and jobbers to 
accumulate and hold large stocks in order 
to be ready for buyers. This. new tend- 
ency is especially important to processors 
of agricultural products, such as the va- 
rious lines of canned goods. Agricul- 
tural products vary in production from 
year to year and no one can anticipate 
exactly how large a crop will be. At the 
time when a crop must be processed 
there is no very exact knowledge as to 
what the total demand will be. The re- 
sult is that processors of agricultural 
products frequently take the crop that 
is produced and later finds that he has 
a surplus, 


Holding of Large Stocks 
Becoming Unnecessary 


The processor not only needs all the 
accurate information that can be devel- 
oped as to the supply and demand for 
his goods but his interest is also stimu- 
lated in finding the lowest cost distrib- 
uting channels in order that, in a highly 
competitive market, his goods may se- 
cure and hold their share of trade. 

The Department of Commerce is co- 
operating with both manufacturers and 
distributors in making detailed studies 
in the field of distribution. Also in ex- 
panding statistical information on pro- 
duction, stocks and consumption. For 
example, a study on consumer prefer- 
ence in fruits and vegetables brought 
out strikingly the competition between 
canned products and the steadily in- 
creasing volume of fresh Winter vege- 
tables for the consumers’ dollar. Im- 
proved shipping and distribution facili- 
ties for fresh fruits and vegetables 
in Winter months have undoubtedly 
brought a new factor of competition into 
the market. 


Says Standardization 
Will Reduce Costs 


Also recent studies on cost of retail 
and wholesale distribution showed many 
important wastes that could be elimi- 
nated, particularly the enormous waste 
due to dead inventory, as a result of 
carrying unnecessarily large numbers of 
grades and sizes of canned foods in the 
ordinary wholesale and retail store. 
Standardization of sizes and grades, 
which has done so much in eliminating 
waste in many fields of industrial manu- 
facture, has wide application in the field 
of manufactured food products. Stand- 
ardization will go a long way toward 
eliminating unnecessary sizes and grades, 
not only reducing the cost of manufac- 
ture, but eliminating much of the dead 
inventory in wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution. 

For example, the Louisville survey in- 
dicated that in 26 stores in that city 
from 90 to 95 per cent of the total 
business in canned fruit and vegetables 
was covered by about five sizes in the 
standard list. F 

It is believed that the time has come 
when every manufacturer and processor 
of food products should give careful 
attention and study to changes which 
are going on in distribution and to see 
that his own goods pass through the 
lowest cost and most efficient channels 
of distribution if he is to secure his 
share of the consumers’ dollar. 


Arkansas Residents 
Issued Native Diet 


Red Cross Giving Turnips, 
Hog’s Jowl and Collards 


Turnip greens, corn pone, hog’s jowl, 
potatoes and collards are the basis of 
the issuance of Red Cross food in Ar- 


kansas, because they are virtually the 
native diet of that State, it was stated 
Jan. 29 at the Red Cross National Head- 
quarters at Washington, D, C. 

These foods also are popular for 
luncheons in almost any home in the 
State, according to Albert E. Evans, Red 
Cross drought relief director for Arkan- 
sas, who was at the Washington head- 
quarters on Jan. 28. 

“J had lunch with Governor Harvey 
Parnell at his plantation home _ in 
Chicot County, Sunday a week ago,” Mr. 
Evans said. “The collards were boiled 
with the hog’s jowl, and the turnips and 

reens were cooked together. Last Fri- 

ay I had luncheon with Harvey L. 
Couch, Red Cross chairman for the State, 
who entertained for Will Rogers at his 
home in Pine Bluff. 

“There again we had the delicious 
hog’s jowl and collards, and we had cow- 
peas—some people call them black-eyed 
peas. 

“So it can be seen that the diet is sta- 

le,” he said. “The turnips and collards 
®t eaten throughout Arkansas were 
grown from Red Cross seed planted in 
the Fall. More turnips were grown in 
that State than in all the previous 10 
years. And the other ingredients are 

art of the rationing decided upon by the 
ocal Red Cross chapters.” 
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in 1929 were almost five times those of 
1919, according to Dr. Magness. - 


All varieties in this country were orig- 

inally imported from Europe and require 
moderate climates such as found on the 
western coast. The production in this 
country for drying is limited, principally 
to California, Oregon and Washington, 
but Idaho also produces some for fresh 
shipment. 
: The prune, according to Dr. Magness, 
is an especially meaty type of plum. The 
flesh of the fresh fruit is very firm in 
contrast with the juicy and watery flesh 
of ordinary plums. Those produced in 
California are called French prunes and 
are rather sweet. These are the most 
popular on the American market, 


Italian Prunes Larger 


The Italian prunes are produced in 
Oregon and Washington, he said. These 
are much larger and are rather tart. 
They are especially liked in Scotland, 
England, and Scandanavian countries. 

Before being dried, the fruit is washed 
with a hot lye solution, which cleans 
it and produces tiny cracks in the skin 
which make drying easier. Formerly all 
prunes were sun-dried, but now all in the 
Pacific northwest and many in Califor- 
nia are dried in dehydrators. 

_ Artificial dehydrators are more effi- 
cient and more sanitary. The fruit can 
be dried artificially in 20 to 30 hours, 
whereas by the sun method it took from 
10 days to 2 or 3 weeks. Also there 
was opportunity for dust and dirt to 
settle on it, and much trouble was ex- 
perienced when the weather was rainy 
or damp. 

After drying the fruit is processegl, 
which consists of having steam neg 
over it. This brightens and. softens ‘the 
skin. They are then packed and sealed. 

Fresh Prunes Shipped 

Every Fall fresh prunes are shipped 
East in large quantities. These are the 
Italian prunes from Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho, and are firm and blue 
in color. 

Canned prunes are a rather new and 
entirely different product from the dried 
prunes, Dr. Magness pointed out. They 
are sweeter because they are put up 
in sugar syrup. Both the fruit and syrup 
are purple. This industry is only six or 
eight years old, and is steadily increas- 
ing in importance. A little over 1,000,- 
000 cases a year are canned, he said. 


Minature Golf Industry 
Planning Further Growth 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

up and in creating a rivalry in the de- 
velopment of freak and original courses. 
There is an apparent trend, however, 
toward making miniature golf more 
dignified. It appears that the future will 
see courses emphasizing playing con- 
ditions which approach more closely those 
of regulation golf. Skill will thus be- 
come more important than luck in ef- 
forts to break par. 

This change would mean the develop- 
ment of mental rather than physical haz- 
ards. Miniature golf has already given 
an impetus to real golf and has. stimu- 
lated interest of persons who never 
played the later. Sporting goods dealers 
report sales of golf equipment have con- 
sequently increased. 

With the numerous miniature golf 
courses that have sprung up providing 
keener competition with one andi, 
there has been an increase in protno- 
tion plans. Miniature golf leagues have 
been organized, and operators have used 
their ingenuity in making their courses » 
popular recreation and entertainment cen- 
ters. Contests of various types have 
been introduced. Some courses have of- 
fered special rates for women one night 
a week. 

The “nineteenth hole” has come in for 
an increasing amount of attention, and 
lunch and refreshment stands are a pay- 
ing addition to many courses. | The 
courses in some instances literally offer 
a nineteenth hole, on which, if the player 
is fortunate, he can win a free soft 
drink. Other forms of amusement are 
being inaugurated at both indoor and 
outdoor courses. Among these may be 
mentioned cancing, archery, shuffle- 
board, golf pool, and miniature bowling. 
_ Foreign countries have not been slow 
in following the development of minia- 
ture golf, and reports have been reach- 
ing the Department of Commerce since 
the middle of last Summer indicating a 
growth of interest in the pastime and 
a consequent installation of new courses. 

In many countries the average person 
has neither the leisure nor the money 
to play regulation golf, but conditions 
are considered much more favorable for 
miniature golf, as many persons who 
have never seen a golf ball have learned 
of golf through publicity given noted 
players. With golf thus brought to their 
attention, it can readily be imagined 
that these individuals would quickly 
take up the miniature game. Further 
extension of the sport is expected abroad 
in ensuing months. 

Estimates last August placed the 
number of courses in this country at 
25,000, representing an investment of 
$125,000,000. These figures are now o 
solete. No definite information is ave- 
able to indicate to what extent they have 
grown, but it is probable that there were 
at the close of the season in the neigh- 
borhood of 30,000 courses. 
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| Alabama Levy 
On Federal Sale 
Of Power Argued 


State Maintains Right to Tax 
Current Sold at Muscle 
Shoals in Case Before Su- 
preme Court 





The asserted right of the State of 
Alabama to levy a privilege tax against 
the Federal Government on the manu- 
facture and sale of hydroelectric power 
developed at Muscle Shoals in Alabama 
was considered by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, on Jan. 29, at the 
hearing in the case of State of Alabama 
v. United States, No. 82. 

Suit was brough: by the State against 
the Federal Government, it was explained 
to the court, after the refusal to pay 
the privilege tax levied under a State 
statute enacted in 1927. The Court of 
Claims, in which the suit was brought, 
held that the State tax was an unconsti- 
tutional interference with the functions 
of the Federal Government, and dis- 
missed the suit. 

. Counsel for the Department of Justice 
aiged the question of the jurisdiction of 
“he Court of Claims to entertain the 
Suit, and the oral argument was devoted 
principally to this phase of the case. 
Sale of Power Taxed 

Oscar Underwood Jr., beginning the 
oral argument. for the State, explained 
that no tax was levied upon the power 
used by the Federal Government, but 
only on that sold to the Alabama Power 
Company. 

He recited the history of Muscle 
Shoals, contending that the sale of power 
was incidental to any governmental pur- 
pose in erecting and maintaining the 
Muscle Shoals development. Im selling 
the power, Mr. Underwood claimed, the 
United States entered into a business of 
a private nature, and since that business 
was taxed by the State, the tax should 
also be paid by the Federal Government. 
Particularly should this result obtain, it 
was argued, where, as in this case, “the 
levying of the tax will not cripple or 
hamper the Federal Government in the 
direct and immediate performance of an 
essential governmental function.” 

Mr. Underwood relied upon the deci- 
sion of the court’ in the case of South 
Carolina v. United States (199 U. S. 
437), in which it was held, he said, that 
the United States could impose its in- 
ternal revenue tax upon the selling of 
liquor by South Carolina under its dis- 
pensary system. Explaining that the 
present case was just the converse of 
the South Carolina case, Mr. Underwood 


* 


Federal Government as was applied to 
permit the United States to tax South 


Carolina, 
Jurisdiction of Court 

Mr. Justice Sutherland inquired 
whether, in the Séuth Carolina case, the 
State had not embarked upon a private 
business, and not one incidental to a 
governmental function. Mr. Underwood 
stated that in his opinion South Carolina 
undertook the sale of liquor only as an 
Rite to its regulation of the liquor 

affic. 

Speaking to the question of jurisdic- 
tion of the Court of Claims, Mr. Under- 
wood explained that court has jurisdic- 
tion of four classes of claims against 
the United States—those founded on 
expressed or implied contract; claims 
upon the Constitution or any law of 
Congress; claims upon any regulation 
of an executive department, and claims 
for damages not sounding in tort. He 
urged that the lower court had jurisdic- 

on of the case on three of the four 
grounds cited. 

The Solicitor General, Thomas D. 
Thacher, arguing for the United States, 
dealt only with the jurisdictional. ques- 
tion. He pointed out that the petition 
of the State in the Court of Claims made 
only a claim for a privilege tax, interest 
on the unpaid tax, and a penalty for 
nonpayment. “We shall not waste the 
time of the court to discuss the merits 
of the case,” he said. 

Dismissal Asked 

“There is not the slightest suggestion 
in the petition,” Mr. Thacher said, “of 
any agreement on the part of the United 
States to pay the tax, nor any allegation 
of implied contract or of damages. The 
cause of action is the simple one for re- 
covery of a tax predicated on a State 
statute, and not a claim on a contract 
nor a suit for damages.” 

The Solicitor General explained that 
the United States had not consented to 
be sued for the tax, nor given the Court 
of Claims jurisdiction to entertain such 
a suit, stating*that no suit against the 
United States can be maintained without 
the consent of the sovereignty. Mr. 
Thacher also maintained that there is 
nothing contractual in an obligation to 
pay a tax. He further pointed out that 
the Muscle Shoals plant was built and 
Sherated and the surplus power was be- 
ing sold prior to the enactment of the 
State statute taxing the manufacture and 
sale of hydroelectric power. 

The only disposition which can prop- 
erly be made in this case is to order the 
case to be dismissed, the Solicitor Gen- 
eral concluded. 

Imposition Of Tax Upheld 

Thomas E. Knight Jr., Attorney Gen- 
eral of Alabama, closed the argument 
for the State. The Federal Government 
is asserting in the case, he said, an im- 
plied immunity under the Federal Con- 
stitution to the tax. Therefore, he ar- 
gued, the case is one of a claim founded 
upon the Constitution and within the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Claims. 

The tax can be imposed upon the 
United States, acting, he claimed, in a 
private business capacity under the 
powers of the States reserved to them by 


the Tenth Amendment. “When the 
United States invades the field of 
private enterprise,” Mr, Knight con- 


tended, “it subjects itself to the incidents 
of that business, including any tax which 
a State may lawfully impose.” 
Attorney General Knight distinguished 
between the situation won the Federal 
Government is pursuing a governmental 
purpose and an activity only incidental, 
such as the sale of surplus power at 
Muscle Shoals. He also called attention 
that the contract between the United 
States and the Alabama Power Company 
for the sale of power was renewed fol- 
lowing the enactment of the State 
statute under which the tax was levied. 





Hearings for Drainage 
Relief Are Concluded 


The House Committee On Rules on 


posal (S. 4123) for a $95,000,000 révolv- 
ing fund for relief of farmers in the 
drainage area states. The committee re- 

> yserved action. 
The final witnesses were Represen- 
tatives Montet (Dem.) of Thibodaux, La, 
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New York, N. Y., Jan. 29.—The need 
of educational endeavors to keep the 
problem of unemployment before the 
eyes of industry not only in times of 
depression but also when business is 
flourishing was pointed ont in an ad- 
dress today by Col. Arthur Woods, Chair- 
man of the President’s Emergency Com= 
mittee for Employment. Col. Woods 
spoke at the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors in session here. 
Editors of business papers, he said, are 
in a very real sense educators. 





argued that the same principle should | 
be applied to permit Alabama to tax the|ipis meeting for the moment into aj 





The discovery of a solution for un- 
employment ills offers a challenge to 
our national resourcefulness and_busi- 
ness statesmanship, Col. Woods declared. 
If industry answers this challenge, he 
added, “by setting up buffers against 
unemployment, by applying the same 
thought and ingenuity to stabilization 
that it has to expansion, it will do much 
to keep the American economic body per- 
manently healthy.” 

Unemployment, Colonel Woods said, 
strikes not only among the workers but 
among employers as well. Business men 
know now that their employes are also 
their customers, and the new spirit that 
is leading industrialists to keep all the 
workers they can is not based on humani- 
tarianism but on business good sense, he 
asserted. 

Colonel: Woods stressed the need of 
planning public works so that they can 
be utilized to the best advantage in pro- 
viding work in times of emergency. Pub- 
lic works, he said, “constitute a great 
lever which the country as a whole can 
bring to bear against unemployment 
when it threatens.” 

The address follows in full text: 


Present Economic 


Conditions Analyzed 


I am particularly glad to talk to a 
group which guides the editorial policies 
of our business papers. For, by the very 
nature of the subject matter with which 
your periodicals are concerned and the 
audience you reach, your group exercises 
a unique and enviable power. 

The people who read technical, indus- 
trial and business papers make up a prac- 
tical, action group. They are in a posi- 
tion to get things done. They are the 
executives and the owners who insti- 
tute and continue policies, who deter- 
mine the destinies of the great national 
enterprises, and the welfare and economic 
opportunity of millions of American citi- 
zens. 





clinical discussion of prosperity. What 
do we find? There are certain elements 
making for economic health: capital, raw 
materials, man-power and systems of 
manufacturing and distribution. All 
these elements we have. But, a new 
element has been introduced: the com- 
bination of idle plants and idle workers. 

In the human body, idle tissues have 
a tendency to atrophy. In the economic 
body these idle tissues of industry dis- 
joint the entire structure, undermining 
its health. The workers are suffering 
for the lack of the very things they 
could produce if employed. The plants 
are steadily losing money because they 
can not put these workers back to work. 
So we find ourselves caught in a vicious 
circle by economic forces thus far im- 
perfectly understood. 


Action to Prevent 
Unemployment Urged 


What is the nature of these forces? 
| We used to think that they were una- 
voidable, inevitable, irremediable; and 
our tendency was to fold our wings and 
sit tight till the storm blew over. Now 
we are wondering whether we have not 
been entirely wrong in our diagnosis of 
them, and whether, instead of being un- 
avoidable, they may not be preventable if 
we are wise enough to seek out their 
causes and cure. 

Unemployment, which attacks our na- 
tional prosperity so violently, presents a 
challenge to American business science. 
It is up to us to accept this challenge, 
and go to work to find the means for 
dealing with this scourge of our eco- 
nomic health, ; 

Can we not see to it that this industrial 
crisis arouses in us a militant conviction 
that such things must and can be done 
away with? Peace presents great crises 
as well as war. And we are faced with 
one of them. 

Those of us who are looking forward 
to a time when unemployment may have 
| become as rare and as preventable as 
yellow fever is now, know that encour- 
aging signs are to be found in industry 
itself. To go back, when prosperity was 
at its height, a couple of years ago, we 
weve always hearing that a new eco- 
| nomic era was at hand, that American 
business resoursefulness had led us to a 
new and higher level of economic well- 
being which would be permanently 
maintained, 


Change Noted in 


Industrial Attitude 


What we are beginning to feel, how- 
ever, is that, arising out of this and 
earlier depressions we have the begin- 
|ning of a new economic era of quite a 
different kind; the era in which business 
management realizes its responsibility 
toward the continuous employment of 
the producing unit which is also the 
consuming unit. Business men know to- 
day that their employes are also their 
customers. 

The captains of industry whom Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Emergency Committee re- 
cently presented in a radio séties, in or- 
der that they might be able to tell the 
public about industry’s new recognition 
of its opportunity toward labor, have 
given much confirmation to a belief in 
the beginning of a new economic era, 

These instances are actual examples 
of measures applied in their own busi- 
nesses by some of the industrial leaders 
of America. They are in a way experi- 
mental, each company trying to work 
its own way toward stabilization and 
avoidance of the evils of industrial de- 
pression. No common plan has emerged 
out of them; but it may be that common 
erp are beginning to be apparent. 
nstead of everyone’s instinctively follow- 
ing the old rule of discharging everyone 
he can, there seems to be growing a 
tendency to regard as the wise proce- 
dure the keeping of all possible employes. 

Coupled with this practice, is the plan 
of picking those to whom it will mean 
the least hardship, when employes must 














pan. 29 concluded its hearings on the pro-| be laid off. A number of firms, as in 








Fulmer (Dem.), of Orangeburg, S. C.; 
Brand (Rep.) of Urbana, Ohio; Colton 
(Rep.) of Vernal, Utah; Arentz (Rep.) 


Now I should like, if I may, to turn| 


Colonel Woods Urges Editors of Business Papers to Carry 
On Program of Education Toward Stabilization 
Of Conditions in Future 


the case of International Harvester, lend 
money to employes whom they have to 
let go, charging no interest and giving 
the understanding that the loans will not 
have to be repaid until the men are re- 
employed. Others back up the credit 
of former employeg at the stores where 
they obtain supplies. 

The practice, likewise, of anticipating 
construction and repair work during 
slack times, instead of postponing it, 
as used to be done, is becoming more 
common. Perhaps we may point to these 
practices As indicative of new and very 
promising methods which may be ef- 
fective in mitigating future depressions. 

Before I close I want to discuss with 
you the question of public works in con- 
nection with business depressions. We 
have become acutely aware in the pres- 
ent employment crisis of the absolute 
| necessity of planning extensive programs 
lof public works while times are good, 
getting these programs in such shape 
that they are ready to be started at 
once, getting all the sites selected, the 
the funds and authorization procured 


putting on the brakes. In a word—re- 
straint for public works, when times 
are good; freedom, when conditions get 
bad. 


Long-range Planning 
Of Public Works Advocated 


When a depression hits industry and 
construction falls off, a genuine stimulus 
can be applied by starting Federal, State 
and municipal work on public buildings, 
roads, rivers and harbors, airports, 
bridges, parks and similar projects. It 
can, that is, if we have adequately pre- 
pared these programs. One cannot, nat- 
urally, expect entirely to fill up the 
trough of depression, but if the program 
of public works is large enough, can 
applied quickly enough, and if we are 
wise enough to see just when it should 
be put in operation, it may be of great 
value. 

Up to now, however, we have been 
caught napping by each depression. Pub- 
lic works, exclusive of Federal, for ex- 
ample, for which the budget reaches the 
stupendous total of $3,250,000,000 in a 
normal year, are this year just about 
where they would be in normal times. 

The significance of this fact lies here. 
Federal public works normally total 
about $250,000,000 a year. For 1931, to 
help out in our present emergency, the 
budget has been extended to $700,000,- 
000—almost tripled, that is to say. If 
State and municipal programs could also 
be extended during an _ emergency, 
through careful planning and restraint 
during normal times, it is easy to see 
that this would go a long way toward 
filling up any depression. 


Immediate Program of 


Public Construction Advanced 


In the emergency we now face, the 
practical thing is to push whatever con- 
struction of a public or semipublic na- 
ture is now in sight. We know, that, of 
this type of work, $3,053,000,000 worth 
is now in sight; and of this amount $1,- 
221,800,000 worth can be started in the 
next few months. So our Committee 
is concentrating on the putting into op- 
eration of projects which have reached 
what one may call the pick-and-shovel 
stage. 

Public works, then, constitute a great 
lever which the country as a whole can 
bring to bear against unemployment 
| when it threatens. 

No matter what the form of industry 
may be, no matter what the individual 
problem of stabilization may be, a con- 
tinued high level of employment is a 
problem to the management just as prof- 
its are. Even a 5 per cent gain in the 
reduction of unemployment, besides re- 
ducing human misery, would mean mil- 
lions of more dollars in purchasing power 
jin this country. When unemployment ex- 
ists, it deals its blows not only at its vic- 
tims among the workers, but also among 
| their former employers. The new spirit 
that is leading indutsrialists to keep all 
the workers they can is not based on 
|humanitarianism. It is based on busi- 
ness good sense. 


Business men know this. More and 
more they are looking at industrial 
problems from a new point of view. 
Whatever any one group discovers or 
works out for the stabilization of em- 
ployment should be made available for 
the education ,of others. 


Editors of Trade Papers 
Considered as Educators 

You who edit our business papers are, 
in a very real sense, educators. In this 
education of business toward the stabili- 
zation of employment, the responsibility 
and the opportunity are yours. It is 


through your good offices that business 
can best be made articulate. Your pub- 
lications have power to extend this ad- 
mirable attempt to work out plans and 
solutions for future unemployment crises, 
utilizing what we have found out in the 
present emergency, about spreading 
work, to prevent another such emergency 
from arising. 

Long after the present emergency is 
over, you can be at work, keeping the 
dangers of unemployment before your 
readers, keeping them aware of the rocks 
and shoals and storm areas to be steered 
away from, not only to prevent the 
wrecking of small craft—individuals and 
families such as those which have gone 
on the rocks in this time of economic 
stress—but also lest the Grand Armada 
of American commerce itself lose some 
of its proudest galleons. 


of unemployment, President Hoover 
has said: “There is a solution some- 
where, and its working out will be the 
greatest blessing yet given to our eco- 
nomic system both to the employer and 
the employe.” 

I should like to leave that thought 
with you. The finding of that solution, 
or of the various individual solutions 
which will make it up, is a job that chal- 
lenges our national resourcefulness, our 
business statesmanship. 


If industry answers this challenge by 
setting up buffers against unemploy- 
ment, by applying the same thought and 
ingenuity to stabilization that it has to 
expansion, it will do much to keep the 
American economic body permanently 
healthy. But in good times we are apt 
to forget the lessons we learned when 
times were hard. Therefore let us hope 
confidently that, long after the wheels 
of our industrial plants have again 
reached their maximum speed, you will 
still be doing your utmost to exercise 
the great educational power you have, 














of Simpson, Nevada, and Short Rep.) of | keeping the challenge of unemployment 


Galena, Missouri. 


before the eyes of industry, 


and the litigation tended to—and then} 





te| determined that the welfare of the Red 
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Necessity of Maintaining Work Opposes Federal 


Aid to Red Cross’ 


Appropriation Group Votes 
To Report Interior Bill 
Without Sum; Red Cross 
Chief Answers Charges 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
governmental agency to make distribu- 
tion of all or any portion of said sum 
in cash or in the purchase of said named | 
supplies as ray be necessary to afford 
adequate human relief in the present na- 
tional emergency to persons otherwise 
unable to procure same.” 


The Byrns motion, it was announced, 
was defeated, 18 to 11. 

Mr. Cramton stated, as the executive | 
meeting concluded, that he would pre-| 
sent the report immediately to thc! 
House. He said the desire is to send| 
the bill to conference as expeditiousiy 
as possible, and that there is no desire | 
for any delay. 

He said the $25,000,000 amendment’ 
is one that the House conferees will 
have to bring back to the House before} 
the conferepce report is adopted and| 
that any germane amendment would be| 
in order when they report. He imme-| 
diately went on the floor and conferred | 
with a view to early recognition to pre-| 
sent the Committee’s report, but a rule; 
on another measure was pending at the} 
time. 








Judge Payne’s Statement 

Judge Payne’s statement denying) 
charges against his organization in the} 
Senate,follows in full text: 

No thoughtful member or friend of 
the Red Cross will be deceived by the 
charge made in the Senate that in refus- 
ing to administer a $25,000,000 general 
relief fund proposed to be voted by the 
Congress the Red Cross is “playing poli- 
tics”; on the contrary the Red Cross 
has, after the most careful consideration, 


Cross and those it is now helping and 
will help in the future requires that it 
will continue its historic voluntary role | 
and refuse to be drawn into politics. 

In August the Red Cross assumed re- 
sponsibility for drought relief and has} 
extended relief to the drought sufferers | 
in the 21 States. The actual work has| 
been done through the local Red Cross | 
chapters and their branches; that is, the 
neighbors and friends of the sufferers 
in their home localities, have extended 
the actual relief, have determined the 
amount and character of the ration to 
be given, the National Red Cross or-| 
ganization making such grants to the 
chapters as needed. In addition to this | 
in many localities a hot luncheon is 
served to the children in the schoois. | 
This work will be continued until it is 
completed. 

The $25,000,000 bill under discussion } 
is a general relief bill, and not a drought | 
relief bill. The bill provides as follows: } 

“There is hereby appropriated * * *| 
$25,000,000 to be immediately avail-' 
able and to be expended by the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross for the purpose 
of supplying food, medicine, medical aid 
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Necessary to Protect Authors Enlargement of 





This Country’s Entry Into International Copyright Con- 
vention, as Provided in Vestal Bill, Is Also Urged 


On Senate 


Automatic copyright as provided in the 
Vestal Bill (H. R. 12549) is for protec- 
tion of the author and composer, it was 
asserted before the Senate Committee on 
Patents Jan. 29 by representatives of 
various authors’ and publishers’ organi- 
zations. Need for this country becom- 


|ing a party to the International Copy- 


right Convention, as would be permitted 
under the bill, also was urged. 

Declaring that the radio broadcasters 
“Live off of the composers,” Gene Buck, 
president of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers, told 


|the Committee that the suggestion of 


Amendments to the bill by the broad- 
casters at the hearing of Jan. 28 “Is an 
attempt to legalize piracy.” 
manded by what right they should “come 
in and rewrite this bill,” designed to 
protect the creator of material. 

Chester Crowell, author, and a mem- 


|ber of the Authors’ League of America, 


said automatic copyright should be given 
to the author of a literary work, declar- 
ing that copyright law to date has been 
in the interests of the publisher. 

Senator Cutting (Rep.), of New Mex- 
ico, told the Committee that the inno- 
cent infringer should be afforded better 
weieniennitbannnpnaabtiicinrranigneiiti 
within the United States to persons oth- 
erwise unable to procure relief. 

This would require the Red Cross to 
expend this money ev-rywhere in the 
United States where needed, unemploy- 
ment in the cities, in the drought area 
and anything else. Unemployment re- 
lief is being given by splendid relief 
agencies in the cities throughout the 
country, such as the Salvation Army, the 
great Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
charitable organizations and those which, 
like the Red Cross, are entirely nonsec- 
tarian. y 

Funds for relief are being raised by 
voluntary subscription and by 360 Com- 
munity Chests. For the Red Cross_ to 
undertake the administration of this bill 
would seriously embarrass all these 
agencies and require the setting up of 
organizations by the Red Cross dupli- 
cating the agencies now operating. This 
would be enormously expensive, harm- 
ful to other agencies and useless. It 
could not turn over a dollar of the money 
to other agencies to be expended, be- 
cause by terms of the bill the money 
must be expended by the Red Cross. 

If it is conceivable that the Red Cross 
could go into the cities, create organiza- 
tions, duplicate the work of other agen- 
cies, in order to comply with the will of 
Congress, the sum appropriated by this 
bill is hopelessly inadequate. The Presi- 
dent of the Federation of Labor states 
that there are 5,700,000 people unem- 
ployed. Assuming this is true and that 
each one represents a family of four, 
including himself, this would provide 
just a fraction over $1 per person. The 
consequences would be that the Red Cross 
would have created organizations dupli- 
cating agencies in hundreds of cities, as- 
sumed an impossible task under the cir- 
cumstances, with a fund so small, in view 


and other essentials to afford adequate|of the enormous problem confronting it, 


human relief in the present 


national) as to invite certain failure and probable 


emergency to persons otherwise unable | disaster. 


to procure the same.” 


This contemplates: a—That the $25,-| mittee, after mature consideration, felt | Publishers, 


For ‘these reasons the Central Com- 


He de-| 


Committee 


protection than is now provided in the 
bill. He said there should be no con- 
flict between the author and infringer. 

William Hamilton Osborne, counsel for 
the Authors’ League of America, ex- 
plained that the automatic copyright pro- 
vision is not a new provision in Amer- 
ica, that it exists now for manuscripts 
not yet in print. The term is new, he 
,_ Said. only as it relates to printed work. 
; He declared that the bill is the result of 
30. years of difficulties with the present 
copyright law. He said that this coun- 
try should become a party to the inter- 
national copyright convention of Berne 
,otherwise the other countries would 
legislate against this country. 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
a member of the Committee, asked why 
a notice of copyright should not be 
carried with every publication claiming 
it. He said he saw no reason against 
such a procedure. 

“Tf a copyright notice is required, it 
will put the author in such a position 
that if a printer’s devil or someone else 
omits to insert the notice, no protection 
is afforded and through no failure on the 
part of the author,” Mr. Osborne re- 
sponded. 

“The law can be made to provide for 
mistakes,” said the Washington Senator. 


Argues for All Rights 
Vested in Author 


_Mr. Osborne stated that the bill pro- 
vides only for claiming of the license 
fee in cases of innocent infringement. 

“All copyright laws in the United 
States have been to protect the printers,” 
declared Mr. Crowell. He argued that 
the copyright should be vested with all 
its rights in the author. “Make the law 
so that what I write becomes my copy- 
right,” he said. “Let it be automatic in 
j me. Don’t leave the copyright banging 
about in the air in somebody else’s hands. 








As it is now,” he said “the publisher 
gives back to me out of courtesy, the 
book, motion picture and other rights 
to my serial which are inherently mine.” 

_ Taking exception to the term “copy- 
right racketeers,’’ which, he said, had 
been applied in testimony Jan. 28 to 
members of his organization, Mr. Buck, 
who is a composer of songs and musical 
comedies, declared that the radio broad- 
casters making such charges “live ofl of 
the composer.” A minimum of 70 per 
cent of all radio programs consists of 
music, he stated. 

“What right have they to také the 
author’s creation and live off of it?” 
| Mr. Buck demanded. The attempt of 
the broadcasters to amend the bill “is 
an attempt to legalize piracy,” he as- 
serted. 

Pointing out that the bill was drafted 
so as to permit this country to come 
into the international copyright con- 
vention of Berne, Otto C. Wierum, 
chairman of the copyright committee of 
the New York Bar Association, expressed 
the hope that that goal might be 
achieved. He described such action as 
“a great step forward in the field of 
intellectual creation.” 

Louis Frolich, attorney of the Ameri- 
;can Society of Composers, Authors and 
told the Committee that 


000,000 shall be expended by the Red| constrained to refuse to assume the ad-/ while the proposed act defines the rights 


Cross. b—That it be expended anywhere | 





ministration of the bill. 


‘of the author, “it is weak on remedies.” 
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Trade Education 


Labor Favors Continuous 
Expansion, He Says on 
His Election as Head of 
Vocational Board 


Labor believes that public education 
should be continuously modified and @x- 
panded to provide vocational training 
for the youth cf the country as well as 
for adults who wish to improve their 


N. Doak, said recently upon being elected 
to the chairmanship of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 


The announcement made. public Jan. 
29 by the Beard of Secretary Doak’s 
election and his talk in behalf of labor 
follow in full text: 

Secretary of Labor William N. Doak 
has been elected chairman of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Dr. J. 
C. Wright. director of the Board. As 
chairman Mr. Doak succeeds the Hon. 
james J. Davis. who served in this ca- 
vacity for nearly 10 years. 

Seven Members on Board 

The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation consists of seven members: The 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation as ex officio members; and three 
lay members appointed by the President, 
one representing agriculture, one repre- 
senting manufacture and commerce, and 
one revresenting labor. 

Speaking as a representative of labor, 
both as a cabinet member and as newly 
elected chairman of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Mr. Doak took 
the occasion of his election to make a 
brief statement covering the attitude of 
labor in this country with reference par- 
ticularly to our national program for vo- 
cational education as administered by the 
Federal Board in cooperation with the 
48 State boards for vocational education. 

For Education of All Kinds 

“Labor believes in education of all 
kinds,” he said. “It believes that edu- 
cational opportunities should be, as they 
are in this country, provided freely out 
of public funds for all classes of our peo- 
ple. It is particularly concerned that 
vocational education shall be provided 
because such education increases earn- 
inf power and makes possible a higher 
standard of living for all of our people. 

“It believes that our public educa- 
tional facilities should be continuously 
modified and expanded under our coop- 
erative State and national program to 
provide adequate vocational training for 
the youth of the country as well as for 
all adult workers who may desire by such 
training to improve their trade skill. 

“Labor recognizes the need for voca- 
tional training not only to insure the fu- 
ture welfare of our boys and girls, but 
as well to insure the economic welfare 
of the country by maintaining the pro- 
ductive efficiency of the man power of 
our industries.” . 





The criminal provision of the present 
law is not included in the pending ‘meas- 
ure, whereas “a strong, vigorous statute 
with teeth in it” is essential to protect 
the interests of the author, Mr. Frolich 
contended. 
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WHEN FOOTBALL PLAYERS WORE “ARMOR PLATE”? 





skiil, the Secretary of Labor, William. 


THE days when football players were 
weighed down with nose guards, shin 
guards and heavily padded pants, 
were also days when the packing in- 
dustry was more concerned with specu- 
lative possibilities than with cost-cut- 
ting or conveniences to the public. 

Take the marketing of lard, for in- 
stance. Most of this widely used food 
commodity was formerly shipped in 
bulky tubs and tierces — to be ladled 
and weighed out by the retailer, 
crudely wrapped up in paper and 
often delivered to the customer in an 
unappetizing form. 

Even when packaging was intro- 
duced, cumbersome hand-filling meth- 
ods were used. They were not the 
most sanitary; weights were not 


always accurate; and the time and 
labor involved added considerable to 
the cost. 

Today in the plants of Armour and 
Company, automatic carton-filling de- 
vices, operating on a volumetric basis, 
assure absolutely accurate weights, a 
neat, small package, a sanitary prod- 
uct untouched by human hands. In 
filling pails automatically, labor is 
now five times more efficient. 

The improvements and economies 
effected with other types of containers 
are equally notable: Today automatic 
box-nailing machines and mechanical 
cooperage outfits make better con- 
tainers at lower costs than formerly. 
Fiber shipping cases and wire-stitch- 
ing’ machines have replaced hand- 





THE NEW: (A 


ND MODERN 


nailed wooden crates. Automatic pail- 
making machinery has tripled the 
assembling of tin pails per operator. 


The modernizations and savings 
achieved by the new Armour and Com- 
pany are reflected in relative price 
savings to the consumer — and better 
returns to the hog raiser. The smaller 
and more sanitary package has proved 
a great convenience to the retailer, 
and even more so to the housewife, 
as it keeps Armour’s Simon Pure or 
Star Pure Lard in fresh and attractive 
form. ... All of which is as great a 
step forward as the lighter, speedier 
football suits of today are advance- 
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President 


ments 
“armor plate” of 
earlier days. 
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Buying Power | 


Of Consumer'Is Division for Hides and Leather 
Being Compiled Promoting Industry’s Welfare 


Wealth Factors in Markets! Exports of Products in 1929 Went to 99 Countries and 
Throughout Country Is Were Valued at $43,000,000 


Contained in Commerce ‘Topic VI: Foreign Trade 


Department Handbook In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
jaiieennaaieiiinnioe shown ‘the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective o 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals wit! 


Foreign Trade. 
By Wilbur J. Page 


Chief, Hide and Leather Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce ‘ 


.-- WAS through the efforts of this 

Division that the question of rapidly 
failing supply of domestic vegetable 
tanning materials was brought forci- 
bly to the attention of the tanning in- 
dustry and the public at large. At the 
last meeting this year of the Council 
of the American Leather Chemists 
Association an advisory committee 
was appointed to coordinate the work 
of those bureaus of the Departments 
of A:riculture and Commerce, which 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
gfegate from $8,000,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000,000, yearly. The general consumer 
market, the farm market, and the indus- 
trial market, are each treated separately 

-and in great detail in the handbook, the 
whole being considered to represent one 
of the most comprehensive collections of | 
marketing information ever brought to- | 
gether in one volume. 

Given By Counties 
The new compilation will follow the 
general plan of the consumer market 
section of the “Market Data Handbook” 
which it is designed to bring up to date. 
The data in each instance will be given 
by counties as well as in totals by States. 


S IS the case with all the com- 
modity divisions in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

the Hide and Leather Division was 
organized to promote the welfare of 
those affiliated industries with which 
it is particularly concerned. Com- 
modities covered by the Hide and 
Leather Division comprise raw hides 


All of the information included will fall 


within the years 1930 and 1929, making | 
closely comparable | 


the various tables 
with one another from the standpoint 
of time and so of particular use in mar- 
keting studies where several different 
factors are to be taken into account. 


Population, both city and rural, will| 


be shown for each county in the country 
as of the 1930 census count. Value of 
manufactured products, value added by 
manufacture, and worth of mine output 
will be reportéd on the basis of 1929 re- 
turns. Bank deposits, both total and 
savings, income tax returns, postal re- 
ceipts and passenger automobile regis- 
trations are other items which will be 
reported in terms of counties. Number 
of families, and users of telephones and 


electric lights will be included if the fig- 


ures become available in time. 

A feature of the new supplement which 
is expected to enhance greatly the prac- 
tical value to the individual business pro- 
prietor or sales executive of the entire 
“Market Data Handbook” is a section 
outlining the practical uses made of the 





book as revealed by the actual experi- | 


ences of business concerns which have 
employed the data in their sales work 
with marked success. 

One national distributor of food prod- 
ucts informs the Commerce Department 
that it has adopted the “Market Data 
Handbook” as a standard guide for all 
its executives in sales planning. 
other important organization, 
the largest single manufacturer of diver- 
sified products in the country, stresses 
the value which it has found the cook in 
analyzing markets for its products and 


An- | 
perhaps | 


| 


“allocating sales and advertising effort | 


so as to bring about increasing econo- | 


” 


mies in marketing costs.” All branches 
and dealers of this concern, it is stated, 
are urged to keep sales records on a 
county basis and check their results 
against the estimates of sales potentials 
based on the information contained in the 
“Market Data Handbook.” 


Usages Are Cited 


A leading paint and oil company 
writes that it has redistricted its en- 
tire system of sales territories by “log- 


ical trading areas” on the basis of the| 


data by counties presented in the hand- 
book. Market valuations and 
quotas were figured out on a similar 
basis and “seem to. be working out well, 


sales | 


as the sales percentages are holding| 


up according to the figures compiled 
from the ‘Market Data Handbook.’ ” 

One of the country’s principal manu- 
facturers of rubber goods makes par- 
ticular use of the industrial section of 
the handbook. This concern finds the 
geographical distribution of the various 
industries shown there “of great ad- 
vantage in preparing its lists of pros- 
pects.” 

A different line of service rendered 
by the “Market Data-Handbook” is re- 
ported by the board of trade of a south- 
ern city which states that with the as- 
sistance of information gleaned from 


the book eight national manufacturers | 
were brought to select the city as a dis- | 


tributing point for their products within 
the space of a few mgnths. 

Indication of the widespread interest 
felt by business men generally, Chambers 
of Commerce, and similar bodies, in the 
publication of the “Market Data Hand- 
book of the United States” is seen in 
the large advance sale of the book which 
was reported, and the prompt exhausting 


of the first two editions, one within 30 


days of issue. 
2 Copies of the third printing of the 
Market Data Handbook” may still be 


obtained at $2.50 from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or| 
from branch offices of the Bureau of For-| 
eign and Domestic Commerce located in| 


principal cities throughout the country. 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


A-34485. 
tinuation 





(S) Medical treatment—Con- 
of pay and allowances—Officers’ 
Reserve Corps—Negligence. A member of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps whose injury 
while returning home from an encampment 
was due to his own negligence, is not en- 
titled to continuation of pay and allow- 
ances under the Act of Apr. 26, 1928, 45 


Stat. 461. (Dec. 18, 1930.) 
A-34605. Saint Elizabeths Hospital—Es- 
cheat of private funds of inmates. Under 


section 4839, Revised Statutes, as amended 
by the act of Feb. 2, 1909, 35 Stat. 592, 
and the act of June 30, 1906, 34 Stat. 730, 


| 


and skins, vegetable tanning materials 
and tanned leathers of all descriptions. 


The American trade in these commod- 
ities during the present year will have 
a total value of more than $250,000,- 
000. Exports of leather from this 
country in 1929 went to 99 different 
countries and had a total value of al- 
most $43,000,000. Our imports in the 
same year were valued at more than 
$44,585,000 and came chiefly from six 
countries. Official statistics show that 
more than 135,000,000 raw hides and 
skins were tanned in this country dur- 
ing 1929 and the value of the finished 
leather manufactured was more than 
$470,000,000. From the above statis- 
tics- it can readily be seen that the 
basic industry of tanning leather in 
the United States is by no means of 
minor importance. 

In order to aid our tanning indus- 
try it is necessary constantly to study 
its requirements. From the inception 
of this Division in 1922, the tanning 
industry collectively and individually 
has recognized the necessity for the 
closest cooperation with the Hide and 
Leather Division in order to obizin 
the fullest advantage of the trade pro- 
motional activities of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Therefore, the activities of this Di- 
vision are to a very great extent 
guided by an Advisory Committee 
made up of experienced and practical 
members of the tanning industry. This 
Committee has most actively carried 
out its functions in quarterly meet- 
ings during the past seven years. The 
personnel of this Committee represenis 
the 10 important groups of the leather 
industry, groups whose members in 
the aggregate come in contact with 
all the widely divergent problems of 
the industry. 

Exchange of agency information is 
one of the unique and useful services 
established by the Hide and Leather 
Division. With the full cooperation of 
the industry, the Division keeps in 
close touch with the foreign agency 
connections of the American tanners. 
In cooperation with the Division of 
Commercial Intelligence, the Hide and 
Leather Division has worked out a 
most practical system whereby Amer- 
ican tanners may expand their foreign 
representation and strengthen their 
existing connections. 

* 


HE Division in cooperation with 
the tanning industry has been 
working for several years for more 
direct representation by American 
tanners in the foreign markets. The 
results have been most encouraging. 
The idea of coordinated sales service 
offices at strategic centers in the 
world is coming more and more to the 
fore. The purpose of such offices is 
to strengthen agency service, promote 
sales and effect economies in the 
purchase of raw hides and skins. The 
Division has done much to secure a 
mutual exchange of ideas and prob- 
lems by the leather exporters by the 
establishment of informal export man- 
agers groups in various leather cen- 
ters in this country. These gatherings 
have resulted in profitable friendships 
and a measurable strengthening of 
mutual confidence and understanding. 
Several years ago on the initiative 
of the Hide and Leather Division, an 
Interdepartmental Committee was or- 
ganized. This Committee represents 
the various Bureaus of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Commerce, 
which are interested in the conserva- 
tion of domestic hides and skins. The 
purpose of this Committee is to coordi- 
nate the efforts of the various govern- 
ments bureaus, to eliminate the heavy 
losses accruing to the dairy and tan- 
ning interests in the industry caused 
by cattle grubs, ticks, wasteful meth- 
ods of hide take-off, poor salting and 
lack of uniform grading. Under the 
guidance of this Interdepartmental 
Committee much practical work along 
these lines has already been accom- 
plished, and it is no exaggeration to 
state that within the next two or three 
years millions of dollars waste in this 
national resource will be prevented. 
The Division also through the War 
Plans Committee in cooperation with 
the Quartermaster’s Corps of the War 


* * 


Department is represented on the 
Civilian Advisory Committee of the 
tanning industry, which plans with 


the Quartermaster’s Corps on the con- 
trol of the supply of leather in time 
of national emergency. 


are concerned with the various phases 
of this national problem. It is the 
further purpose of this Advisory Com- 
mittee to devise policies and research 
which shall insure to this country in 
the future an adequate domestic supply 
of tanning materials. 

To supply leather exporters with 
immediate information on the _ basic 
factors affecting the exportation of 
American leather to every market in 
the world, the Division has issued for 
a number of years the Leather Ex- 
port Manual. This is a large volume 
of about 1,000 pages in a loose-leaf 
binder. It is indexed geographically 
and is revised yearly. Owing to the 
increasing importance to the American 
tanning industry of more accurate and 
basic data on the world supply of raw 
hides and. skins, the Division has been 
working for some time on a World 
Raw Stock Manual similar in purpose 
to the Leather Export Manual. Each 
year the Division prepares and pub- 
lishes a number of bulletins and man- 
uals related to the exvort markets 
for leather and the supply of tanning 
materials. Some titles of recent pub- 
lications are: “Marketing American 
Leather in China,” “Developing the 
Smaller Leather Markets Abroad,” 
“Selling American Leather in Ger- 
many,” “International Trade in 
Leather.” 

= * ” 
THE volume entitled “International 

Trade in Leather” is illustrated with 
charis covering the international 
leother trade and the participation in 
this trade by the principal producing 
countries. The production and trade 
in this commodity by virtually every 
country of the world is covered sep- 
arately so that this book can be fa- 
vorably used by American leather ex- 
porters in planning their sales cam- 
paigns on the numerous foreign mar- 
kets. The statistics given show the 
imports of leather by the various 
countries and these will show to in- 
terested exporters the extent of the 
competition in practically every coun- 
try of the world. 

The Division has begun the ‘com- 
pilation of a World Raw Stock Manual 
similar in purpose to the Leather Ex- 
port Manual. This manual will be a 
large volume of more than 2,000 pages 
in a loose-leaf binder indexed geo- 
graphically and is to be revised an- 
nually. The information contained in 
this manual covers the livestock pop- 
ulation of the world, slaughter of va- 
rious animals in each country, con- 
sumption of meat, foreign trade and 
methods of take-off, curing, collec- 
tion, distribution and financing. The 
wide scope of this work may be ap- 
preciated when it is realized that raw 
hides and skins are the most universal 
raw materials that enter into interna- 
tional trade. There is no country in 
the world but what produces, imports 
or exports this commodity. 


? . 


HE liaison established through the 

Advisory Committee is utilized by 
the Division for the gathering and 
dissemination of information and facts 
that are of practical value to the n- 
dustry. By virtue of close cooperation 
with members of the industry, the 
Division has built up a very detailed 
statistical service on imports and ex- 
ports, and each interested firm is sup- 
plied around the twentieth of each 
month with a full range of those sta- 
tistics for the preceding month which 
apply specifically to its own field of 
activity. These statistics not only 
show American imports and exports 
but also the volume of such imports 
and exports for all important pro- 
ducing and leather purchasing markets. 

With the approval of the industry 
and on the basis of experience, the 
Division has long since done away 
with automatic distribution of special 
circulars and manuals. In place of 
this, the Division publishes monthly 
two bulletins—one entitled “Foreign 
Leather Markets Bulletin,” which goes 
to about 300 firms on the Exporters’ 
-Index—the other is the “Raw Stock 
Bulletin,” which goes to about 700 
firms. These bulletins give to the 
members of the various branches of 
the industry complete lists of the cir- 
culers and manuals which have been 
mede available since the previous is- 
sues and also contain all the cabled 
irformation of morrent regarding for- 
eign mrrkets which has accumulated 
during the current week. 





_ In the next of this series of articles on “Foreign Trude,” to appear in the 
issue of Jan. 31, Luther Becker, Chief, Iron and Steel Division, Bureau of 
Foreigreand Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, will tell how the 


Division assists the American iron and steel industry to develop export mar- 
kets for its products. ' 
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the private funds of an ‘inmate of Saint 
Elizabeths: Hospital received by and in the 
custody of the disbursing agent of the hos- | 
pital, escheat to the United States upon 
the death of the inmate leaving no heirs | 
who may inherit under the laws of descent 
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ditional right to payment for their trans-| approved by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
portation. A-30556, Feb. 15, 1930, Jan. 3,| Affairs. 





and distfibution of the last domicile of 
the inmate prior to entering the hospital, | '81.) Accounts— Assets ~ Members of National 
but there is no escheat to the United States; A-340.6. (7) Travel expenses—Tpans- Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. The 
of such privaty funds on deposit in private | portation as a subsistence expense, The individual account of assets for each de-| 
banks which have not been reduced to pos- fact that official business may require the | ceased member of the National Home for 
session by Saint Elizabeths Hospital, the| use of a room or an office, other than the | Disabled Volunteer Soldiers should show all 
claim of the Government thereto extending; "00m occupied for lodging purposes by an funds to his credit, debits chargeable 
only to such amount as may be necessary | employe in a travel status, so as to author- Shaceto, mnoluding burial expenses, and the 
to liquidate any indebtedness of the inmate | ize the hiring of such a room under the|®® balance credited to the general post 
to the United States for care or otherwise,| Provisions of paragraph 91 of the Stand- | fund. (Jan, ae 1931.) 2 hi 
(Jan. 3, 1931.) ardized Government Travel Regulations, is} ,,4724365.. (S) Printing and _binding— 
A-34699. (S) Transportation—Lepend-|not controlling in the determination Miniature printing presses, In the absence 
ents of Army Officer. Where an officer of | Whether the expenses of transportation be- of oficial epproval by the Joint Committee 
the Army was cetached from permanent | tween the hotel in which such room is hired |?" Printing payment for a miniature print- 
station and duty at Fort George G. Meade,|@nd other places in the city are to be re-!2M8 Press for printing Idbels in the field, 
Md., and directed to proceed With his or-|garded as necessary transportation ex-| Which were formerly printed at the Govern- 
ganization to Holabird Quartermaster De-|Penses or expenses incident to subsistence.| "+ Printing Office, is not authorized. 
pot for temporary duty, and upon comple-| (Jan. 5, 1931.) wre. Classificati a ae 
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MTEE Sek> sorctanent station, he is at ee money 0 peeeeened enDerS of | Act and actually received a two step in- 
titled to transportation for his dependents|diers may be used to reip bur unteer Sol-jerense on July 1, 1928, only one of which 
only from Fort Meade to Fort Eustis, and|for such’ ' » reimburse relatives|is alleged to have been under the Welch 
; 8, such reasonable expenditures ineurred|Act and the other an administration pro- 





travel by his dependents to Fort Riley: in 
anticipation of an assignment different 
from that ultimately received gives no ad- 


for the burial of the deceased member,| motion, is not entitled to 
including transportation of remains and 
reasonable cost of a headstone, as may be! 


any benefits un- 
der the Brookhart Salary ae 10 tome. 
Gen. 71. (Jan. 6, 1931.) 





| 
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Bills in Congress 





New Measures Introduced 


are printed in section 2 of thie issue. 
Agriculture 


H_ R. 16657. Sears. To conserve runoff or 
flood waters of Nation in interest of agri- 


culture; Agriculture. 
Aliens: Immigration 
H. Res. 346, Johnson. W: 
two yrs. general immigration into U. S.; 


Rules. 
Bridges 
S. 5921. McNary. Columbia River near 
The Dalles, * Commerce. 
H. R. 16655. Butler. Columbia River. near 
The Dalles, Oreg.; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


District. of Columbia 
S. 5916. Kean, Laying of. conduit across E 
and F Sts., SW., Washington, D. C.; Dis- 
trict of Columbia 
Foods and Drugs 
S. Res. 425. Steiwer. Comm. to study 
causes of fluctuations in. commodity and 
security values; Agriculture. 
Foreign Relations 
S. 5868. Heflin. Unlawful for American 
citizen to accept office or title from any king, 
prince or foreign state; Foreign Relations. 
Highways 





Changes in status of bille and resolutions 


+ To suspend 


.THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, JANUARY! 30, 1931. 




























UNITED 


Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
asked unanimous consent for considera- 
tion of his resolution (S. Res, 426) to 
enable a Senate Committee to impound 
the ballots cast in the 1980 election in 
Alabama. Objection was entered by 
Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan. 

Senator Moses (Rep.), of New 
Hampshire, pro an amendment 
to the Heflin resolution, giving juris- 
diction of the Alabama investigation 
to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections instead of the Spécial Com- 
mittee Investigating Campaign Ex- 
penditures. The amendment was laid 
on the table. (Discussion on page 3.) 

The Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the War Department 
appropriation bill. (Discussion on 
page 3.) 

Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North 


+ 


In the CONGRESS of the 
SLALLS 


Proceedings of January 29, 1931 


}or China relief expedition; Pensions. 


H. J. Res. 487. Wood. Suppl. apprn. for 
Federal-aid highway system for f. yr, 1931; 
Appropriations. 


Dakota, offered an amendment with- 
holding Federal aid from civil schools, 
colleges and universities having com- 
pulsory military training. The amend- 
ment was defeated on a record vote. 
Senator Moses (Rep.), of New 
Hampshire, received unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Congressional 
Record the expense accounts of the 


Indians 

S. Res. 424. Thomas. For census of Indians 

from Indians Bur.; Indian Affairs. 
Insular Affairs: Territories 

H. R. 16554. Denison. To amend Code of 
Criminal Procedure for Canal Zone; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 16555. Denison. To amend Penal 
Code of Canal Zone; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. ; 

H. R. 16556. Denison. To amend Act of 
Aug. 16, 1916, extending certain privileges 
of canal employes to other officials on Canal 


' 
Zone; Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


| 
H. R. 16557. Denison. For new code 





Representative Rankin (Dem.), of 
Tupelo, Miss., offered a resolution stat- 
ing that as the Chairman of the World 
War Veterans’ Committee, Representa- 
tive Johnson (Rep.), of Aberdeen, S. 
Dak., is ill and there is no one else au- 
thorized to call the Committee to con- 
sider bills, the members of the Com- 
mittee be directed to meet on Feb. 3 to 
elect a temporary chairman. 

The House adopted 147 to 58 a rule 
for the consideration of the Capper- 
Kelly resale price bill (H. R. 11), and 
the debate proceeded on that bill. 
(Discussion of the bill is printed on 
page 1.) ’ 

he resale price bill was passed fol- 
lowing a motion to recommit. 


civil procedure for Canal Zone and to repeal 
existing Code of Civil Procedure; Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

. R. 16558. Denison. To provide new 
civil code for Canal Zone and to repeal éxist- 
ing Civil Code; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

National Defense 

S. 4866. McGill. Awarding Navy cross to 
Clair S. Christian; Naval Affairs. 

S. 5917. Sheppard. To appt. W. D. Herring | 
a 2nd lieut. in Regular Army; Military Af- | 
fairs. | 

S. 5918. Sheppard. Disposition of aauill 
floating dry docks no longer in use; Naval 

ffairs. 

S. 5920. Steck. Attendance of Army Band 
at ann. encampment of G. A. R.; Military | 
Affairs. 

H. R. 16559. Connery. To procure Whipple 








painting of famous war dog “Stubby”; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 
H. R. 16560. Smith, W. Va. For disposi- 





tion of naval ordnance plant, South Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; Naval Affairs. . 

H. R. 16588. Britten. To amend “Act to 
authorize construction and procurement of 
aircraft and equipment in Nevy and Marine 
Corps,” Je. 24, 1926; Naval Affairs. 

Patents 

S. 5924. Robinson, Ark. Renewing and ex- 
tending patents Nos. 1102653 and 1103503; 
Patents. 


Agriculture 


Econ, 
| Banking: Finance 
| Ark. H. 87, Turner. To prohibit chain 
| banks and provide for State bank guaranty 
law; Banks and Banking. 

Calif. S. 325. Nelson, et al. Relating to 
taxes upon banks and corporations; Reve- 
nue and Taxation. 

Calif. 326. Nelson et al. Relating to taxes 
upon banks and corporations; Revenue and 
Taxation. 

Calif. A. 695. Stockwell. To regulate and 
define practice of public accounting; Gov- 
ernmeéntal Efficiency and Economy. ¥ 

Calif. A. — Gilmore. To define and provide 
for the regulation, supervision and licens- 
ing of automobile loan brokers; Judiciary. 

Colo. S. 22. Lashley. Bank Collection Code; 
Banking. 

Colo. S. 25. Lashley. Small loan act; Bank- 


Patriotic Observances 
H. R. 16590. Fitzgerald. Army to partici* 
pate at Yorktown Sesquicentennial Celebra- 
tion; Military Affairs. 
Petroleum 


H. R. 16585. Garber, Okla. To regulate 
commerce betw. U. S. and foreign countries 
in erude petroleum; Ways and Means, 


Postal Service 
H. Res. 345. Boylan, Requesting certain 
information from the Postmaster General; 
Post Office and Post Roads. 
Prohibition 
H. J. Res. 482. Celler, To suspend opera-| j 
tion and enforcement of Natl. Prohibition 
Act, as amended, in any State of Union 
which does not appropriate State funds to 
enforce prohibition; Judiciary. 


Public Health 
S. 5922. Brookhart (by request). To re- 
peal sec. 3229, Rev. Stats. (sec. 158, title 
26, U. S. C.), so far as it applies to nar- 
cotic drugs; Judiciary. 

S. 5923. Brookhart. Physicians and sur- 
geons to inform patients of nature of drugs 
being administered or prescribed, if such 
drugs or any part of them are narcotic; 


Judiciary. 
Public Lands 


S. 5912. Bratton. Reimbursement of B. 
Wheeler and State Investment Co. for loss 
of lands in Mora Grant, N. Mex.; Pwblic 
Lands and Surveys. 

Tariff 

H. J. Res. 486. Crowther. To amend Tariff 

Act of 1930; Ways and Means. 


Veterans 

S. 5859. Bratton. To extend benefits of 
hospitalization under World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924, to veterans of Spanish-American 
War, the Philippine insurrection, and Boxer 
rebellion; Finance, 

S. 5882. Connally. Payment to veterans of 
cash surrender value of adjusted-service ceér- 
tificates; Finance. 

H. R. 16656. James, Mich. 
Maximum rate of compensation, 
veterans hospitalized in national 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H R. 16658. James, Mich. (by request). 
Erection of addtl. facilities at branches of 
Bureau of National Homes; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 16659. Johnson, S. Dak. Establish- 
ment of permanent medica) sérvice in U. 8. 
Veterans’ Bureau; World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 


ng. 

Colo. S. 135. Knous et al. Regarding in- 
vestment of trust funds by banks and trust 
companies; Banking. 

Colo. S. 136. Relating to segregation and 
protection of trust funds in banks and 
trust companies; Banking. 

Ind. S, 79. Walter. Provides for examina- 
tion of banks and trust companies by cer- 
tified public accountants in lieu of examina- 
tion by State bank examiners; Banks. 

Ind. S. 86. Miller. Increases maximtm in- 
terest rate for credit unions to 1 per cent 
per month; Banks. 

‘Me. H.: 135. Fernald. To increase State 
tax on trust companies and bank stock from 
15 mills to 30 mills; Taxation. 


Minn. S. 151. Spindler. Creating Securities 
Commission; Civil Administration. 

Minn. H. 164. Quinlivan, Removes city 
bonds from those limited as to amount banks 
can hold; Banks and Banking. 


Minn. H. 173. Collins. To establish State 
Board of Public Accountancy; Judiciary. 

Nebr. H. 123. Bishop. Uniform Business 
Corporation Act. 

Okla. S. 57, Anglin et al. Creating Securi- 
| ties Commission. S 

Wash. H. 39. Danskin. Regulating dividends 
banks may pay; Banks and Banking. 

Wis. S. 18. Smith. Rélating to repeal of 
uniform small loan law and providing facili- 
ties for credit to people of small resources 
without extortionate rates of interest; Cor- 
porations, 

Wis. S. 41. Hall. Relating to the interest 
rate under uniform small loan act; Corpora- 
tions. 

Wis. A. J. R. 13. Mauthe. Relating to re- 
port by commissioner of banking on State 
bank reserves héld in banks controlled by 
holding companiés; Adopted, 

Education 


H. R. 16586. Mouser. Increase of pensions| Calif. A. 482. Badham. Providing for the 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of | withholding of diplomas of graduation from 
war with Spain, the Philiprine insurrection,| pupils suspected of being disloyal to the 
| established government; Education. 

H. R. 16587. Whitley. Issuance of Govt. Calif. A. 554, Meeker. Amendment to Vo- 
bonds to be exchanged for veterans’ adjusted- | cational Education Fund Act; Education. 
service certificates; Ways and Means. 0 
H. R. 16591. Leech. Erection of. Veterans’ | bill. 
Bureau hospital near Cresson, Pa.; World| Oreg. H. 34. Lee et al. Free textbook bill. 
War Veterans’ Legislation. Tenn. S. 302, Durham. Requiring memo- 
rizing Bible passages. 
Food and Drugs 

N. Y. 8S. Int. 47, Love. To prohibit drug 
store or pharmacy from selling food to be 
consumed on premises; Education. 
| N. ¥. A. Int. 287. Doyle. To prohibit sale 
of bichloride of mereury without physician’s 
prescription; Codes, 

Insurance 


Ark. 8S. B. 26. Shaver, Stewart, To pro- 
tect life insurance policyholders, limiting 
investments of legal reserve funds to cér- 
tain bonds, first mortgages and policy loans; 
Insurance. 

Ark, 8S. B. 31. Quarles. To require 





(by request). 
ete., for 
homes; 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtaimable at prices stated, exclu: 
sive of postage, from the Inqury Divr 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should he given. 





THE House met at noon, Jan. 29. + 


Bills Introduced in State Legislatures 








kla. H. 125, Daniels et al. Free textbook | 





Relief from Double Income Tax on Ship- 
ping Profits, Arrangement between U. S. 
and Greece—Exec, Agreement Ser., No. 
13, Pub. No, 114, U. S. Dept. of State. 
Price,.5 cents, $1-26317 


| Rules of Practice before U. S. Bd. of Tax 


Appeals, Rev. to Feb. 1, 1931, Price, 10 
cents. (25-26096) 
Survey of Current Business—No, 113, Jan., 


1931, Bur, of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Sub- 
scription price, $1.50 a year. (21-26819) 
Classification of Iron, Steel and Hardware 
Products for Export, Iron and Steel Div., 
Bur of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Free. 
31-26326 


Publications of Dept. of State, Cumulative 
List from Oct, 1, 1929—Pub. No. 150, 
Jan. 1, 1931, U. S. Dept. of State. Free. 

(29-24468) 

Child Labor in N, J., Part 3, Working Chil- 
dren of Newark and Paterson—-Children’s 
Bur. Pub. No, 199, U. S. Dept, of Labor. 
Price. 15 cents. (L28-178) 

Gipsy Moth and Brown-Tail Moth—Farm- 
ers’ Bull. No, 1623, U. S. Deps. of Agri- 
culture. Price, 10 cents. Agr. 31-4 

List of Publications Relating to Army and 
Militia, Aviation and Pensions—Price List 
19, 22d Ed. Free at Supt. of Documents. 

. (26-26487) 

Financial Statistics of States, 1928. Bur. 
of Census, U. 8. 

Price, 20 cents. 








every bank, trust company or corporation 
accepting deposits to execute surety bond 
to State for amount equal to all deposits; 
Judiciary. 





Population of Connecticut 
Increased During Decade 


[Continued from Page 2.) 

North Haven, and Hamden towns, all of 
which adjoin the City of New Haven, 
show high percentages of increase, The 
towns of Stratford and Fairfield, adjoin- 
ing the City of Bridgeport, also show 
rapid growth. While the rate of ure 
in the City of Hartford was slightly 
more rapid than that in the State as a 
whole, the combined population of the 
two adjoining towns of West Hartford 
and East Hartford more than doubled in 
the 10-year period. Large increases 
were also shown by the towns of Green- 
wich and Stamford which adjoin the met- 
ropolitan district of New York City. 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for Connecticut, giving the num- 
ber of inhabitants in each county, town, 
city and borough, may be obtained by 


Dept. of Commerce.| Writing to the Bureau of the Census, 
(16-26796) “Washington, D. C, 


i 






o The Senate o 


THE Senate met at noon Jan. 29. + Special Senate Committee Investigat- 


ing Campaign Expenditures. Senator 
Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, de- 
manded to know the reason for the 
action. (Details on page 2.) 

Senator Heflin spoke on circum- 
stances surrounding his defeat for 
reelection in Alabama. 

The Senate adopted an amendment 
to the military bill setting aside 
$5,000,000 of $45,000,000 voted for 
relief purposes recently for use by 
individuals in the drought areas in 
formation of local credit agencies. 
(Discussion on page 3.) 

By a vote of 46 to 16, the Senate 
also included in the appropriation 
bill an amendment providing for 
free distribution of 20,000,000 bushels 
of wheat now held by the Federal 
Farm Board, as a relief measure. An 
amendment to permit the sale of sur- 
plus power from Muscle Shoals to 
adjoining cities at four mills per 
k. w. h. was rejected when the Sen- 
ate refused to suspend its rules to 
permit consideration of the amend- 
ment, 

A roll call established that no 
quorum was present and the Senate 
recessed at 5:58 p. m. to noon, 
Jan, 30. 


oe The House of Representatives 


Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich., asked unanimous con- 
sent that the House disagree to all 
Senate amendments to the Interior 
Department appropriation bill (H. R. 
14675) except the amendment provid- 
ing. $25,000,000 for the purchase of 
food for Red Cross drought relief ad- 
ministration, and that this amendment 
be considered in the House on Jan. 30, 
following which conferees would be 
ss Consent was given. 

peaker Longworth announced that 
annual meémorial services for the 
Members will be held in the House 
Feb. 19. 

The House adjourned at 6:36 p. m. 
until noon, Jan. 30. 








Ark. S. B. 36. Nelson. Relative to 


Ill, H. 84. Handy. To prohibit use of but-| beneficiaries of fraternal benefit societies’ | 
| ter substitutes in State institutions; Eff. & | certificates; Insurance. 


Calif. A. B. 512. Patterson. 
section 602b of Political Code relating to 
regulation of insurance carriers writing 
workmen’s compensation; Insurance. 

Calif. A, B, 526. Patterson. To amend 
section 46 of Workmen’s Compensation 
Law relating to-insurance carried by State 


and certain political subdivisions; In- 
surance. 
Calif. A. B. 627, Patterson. To amend 


section 46 of Workmen’s Compensation 
Law relating to insurance by the State and 
political subdivisions, districts, State agen- 


;cies, and public and quasi-public corpora- 


tions; Insurance. 

_Calif. A, B. 646. Little. To amend sec- 

tions 458ee and 453ff of Civil Code relat- 

ing to mortgage insurance; Insurance. 
Calif. A, B. 675. Wright. To require 


j licensed contractors to report name and 


address of their workmen’s compensation 
insurance carriers and to require insur- 
ance carriers to report cancellations or 
lapses of such policies; Insurance. 


Calif. ~A. 691. Jones. To amend 


/ section 594 of Political Code, defining and 


classifying insurance, prescribing capital 
and other requirements and _ requiring 
stock of insurance companies to have speci- 
fied par value; Insurance. 

Calif. A. B. 765. Gilmore. To amend 
section 623 of Political Code relating to 
filing of bonds by insurance companies 
and reciting conditions of such bonds; In- 
surance, 

Calif. A. B. 768. 
ing to return of 
reciprocal or 
Insurance. - 

Colo. S. B. 58. Simonson. To abolish 
the office of Insurance Commissioner and 
to transfer duties of Insurance Depart- 
ment to the State Bank Commissioner; 
Judiciary. 

Colo. S, B. 54. Simonson. To create 
an insurance department to be in charge of 
@ superintendent of insurance and to re- 
peal sections 2473, 2474 Compiled Laws 
1921; Insurance. 

_Colo. S. B. 77. Quiat. To amend sec- 
tion 2500 Compiled Laws 1921 relative to 
kinds of insurance that may be written. 

Colo. S. B. 97. Manly. Relating to pay- 
ments under life insurance policies where 
death results from suicide; Insurance. 

Colo. S. B. 98. Manly. Relative to for- 
mation and issuance of stock in new in- 
surance companies; Insurance. 

Colo. §. B. 111. Hbadlee. To amend 
Hail Insurance Law of 1929; Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 

Kans. H. B, 103. Dawson. Relative to 
cancellation of life insurance policies. 

Mo. S. B. 18. Casey. To amend article 
27, chapter 72, R. S. 1919, to authorize mu- 
nicipal occupation tax on ‘insurance com- 
panies, associations and _ reciprocal ex- 
changes for firemen’s pension funds in cit- 
ies having a paid fire department, not to 
exceed 2 per cent of premiums on fire, tor- 
nado and explosion insurance. 

Mo. S. B. 19. Casey. To amend section 
6392, article 14, chapter 50, R. S. 1919, rela- 
tive to municipal occupation tax specified 
in S. B. 18. 

Mo. S. B. 34. Gordon. To provide for 
payment by all life insurance companies 
of all sums of money paid by the insured 
over and above whole life premium pay- 
ments and to require and regulate loans 


Hornblower. Relat- 
[ savings or credits of 
interinsurance exchanges; 


{on all life insurance policies. 


Nebr, H. R. 130. Blackman. To require 
State banks as well as national banks to 
give bond for safe keeping of public funds 
deposited by city or village treasurers. 

Okla. H. B. 110. Wilson. To make 
amount of fire insurance policies prima 
facie evidence of value of insured property. 

C. H, 46. Daniel. To require banks, 
trust companies and all corporations au- 
thorized fo réceive money for deposit. to 
furnish corporate surety bond for full 
amount of deposits; Judiciary. 

8. C. H. 55. Aycock. To authorize and 
empower State Sinking Fund Commission 
to write contract surety honds for those 
engaged in State highway construction 
work; reported unfavorably. 

Tex. H. 148. Lockhart. To provide that 
insurance companies shall be proper but 
not necessary parties in suits for personal 
injury or property damage where defendant 
is insured and to provide for ex parte 
deposition of defendant to ascertain 
whether or not insurance is carried; In- 
surance, . 

Tex. H. B. 149. Lockhart. To provide 
that insurance companies insuring motor 
bus companies against liability and prop- 
erty damage shall be proper but not neces- 
sary parties to suits against bus com- 
panies for personal injuries or property 
damage; Insurance. 

Wash, H. B. 15. Dial. Relative to 
release from liability of sureties on bonds 


and undertakings required by law; Ju- 
diciary. 
Wis. S. 17, Severson. Relative to an- 


nual license fees payable by domestic life 


insurance companies; Corporations and 
Taxation. 4 
Wis. S. 36. Polakowski. To provide in- 


demnity to persons injured in automobile 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5,] 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children's books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card‘ number: 
is at end of last line. 

















Energy and power. 
: book iv.) 


Scribner’s sons, 1930. 
80-32724 


and other 


Meister, Morris. .. . 
(Living in world of science. 
288 p., illus. 


Mogle, Christine. Pine tree, 
poems. 62 p., illus. Glen Ellyn, Ill, 
Glen news prtg. co.; 1980. 30-32872 


Munro, Thos. Great pictures of Europe. 


. illus, N. Y., Brentano’s, 1930. 
Sree 30-32701 
Norris, James. wt eutectalaindn | ps 
isco, Gillett pub. co., i 

San Francisco Pp s0-i2709 

O’Hara, John M. Pagan sonnets. Pp. 
. Smith & Sale, 1930. 

Portland, Me Sb-g2870 
Picasso, Pablo. ... Picasso. Text by Mau 

Dale. (Modern art.) 8 p. N. Y¥., A.A. | 

Knopf, 1930. 30-32703 ’ 
Pink, Edward N. Electric and magnetic cir-_ 


cuits, alternating current and direct cure 
rent. 124 p., illus. N. Y., Sir I. Pit- 
man & sons, 1930. teu 30-32726 
Poggio-Bracciolini. Infallibility of Pope at 
Covneil of Constance; trials of Hvs, his 
sentence and death at stake, in 2 lets 
ters by member of covncil, Fra Poggivs, 
in Christ, 


to his friend and brother 
Leonhard Nikolai; ed. by Beda von 
Berchem. 103 p. N. Y., C. Granville, 
1930. 30-32855 
Pretlow, Mary D., comp, Old southern r&- 
ceipts. 228 p. N. Y., R. M. McBride 
co., 1930. ; 30-3270 | 
Read, Jay M. History of Calif. academy if 
medicine, 1870 to 1980. 186 p. San Fran- 
cisco, 1930. 30-82711 
Saunders, Kenneth J. .. . Buddhism. 126 


IC & H. Smith, 1930. 
si eae 31-26094 
| Shapley, Harlow. ... Flights from chaos; 
survey of material systems from atoms 
to galaxies, adapted from lectures at Col- 
lege of city of N. Y., Class of 1872 
foundation. 168 p., _ oeek = 
McGraw-Hi ook ¢o., e 

tlesey house, Mc 1 si-gare6 
Snyder, Edw. D. Hypnotic poetry. hil., 
Univ. of Pa. press, 1930. 30-32865 


Stone, John C. Higher arithmetic, by... 
Virgil S. Mallory and Foster E. Gross- 
nickle. 370 p. illus. Chicago, B. H. 
Sanborn & co., 1930. 30-32719 

Thurston, Herbert. No popery; chapters on 
anti-papal prejudice. 319 p. Lond., Sheed 
& Ward, 1930. 30-32859 

Traver, Amos J. Consecrated leadership. 
163 p. Phil. Pa., United Lutheran pub- 
lication house, 1930. 30-32852 

Vyver, Bertha. Memoirs of Marie Corelli. 
396 p. Lond., Rivers, 1930. 30-32863 

Walker, Mrs. M. E. M. Pioneers, of public 
health. 270 p. Edinburgh, Lond., Oliver 
& Boyd, 1980. 30-32715 

Walsh, James J. Golden treasury of me~- 
dieval literature. 314 p. Boston, Mass., 


p. N. 

















Stratford co., 1930. 30-32862 
Wyatt, Horace G. Psychology of intelli- 
gence and will. (Internat). library of 
psychology, philosophy and scientific 
method.) 273 p. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace 
30-32512 





and co., 1930. f 
Acron, Richard I. Nature of knowing. 
p. Lond., Williams & Norgate, 1930. 
30-33026 


American hotel assn. of U. S. and Canada. 





154 















Expense and payroll dictionary, supple- 
menting Uniform system of accounts for 
hotels. 48 p. N. Y., 1930. 30-32879 
Anderson, John E. Your child, year by 
year, by ... and Florence L. Goodenough. 
N. Y., Parents’ magazine. 871 p. illus. 
N. Y., Cupples & Leon co., 1930. 30-32620 
Angle, Paul McC. Lincoln in year 1867. 
57 p. Springfield, Ill, Abraham Lincoln 
assn., 1930. 3830-32737 
Buck, Chas. E. Business letter-writer’s p4gi- 
ual. 6th ed. 232 p., illus. Garden ‘SF 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1930. 
30-32621 
Brainerd, Edgar T. How to invest — 
Pp. 

















come profit during 1930-1931. 
N. Y., Magazine of Wall ‘streets, 1930. 
30-32882 
Brandt, John L. Finding Christ. 97 p. N. 
30-33020 





Y., R. R. Smith, 1930. 
Burton, Ernest D. Life of Christ, for use 
of students of high-school age. Rev. ed. 
(Univ. of Chicago publications in_reli- 
gious educ. ed. by S. Matthews, T. G. 


























































Soares, W. C.  Bover. Constructive 
studies.) 282 p., illus. Chicago, IIl., 
Univ. of Chicago press, 1930. 30-33024 


Butterick pub. co. Itd. Paris frocks at 
home. 185 p., illus. N. Y., Butterick pub. 
co., 1930. 30-33000 

Carlitz, Leonard. Galois fields of certain 
types. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Pa., 
1930.) p. 451-472. Phila., 1930. 80-33008 

Carpenter, Niles, Ph. D. Medical care for 
15,000 workers and their families; survey 
of Endicott Johnson workers medical 
service: 1928. (Com. on cost of medical 
care. Pub. no. 5.) 96 p. Wash., D. C.,, 
Com. on costs of medical care, 1930. 

3830-32898 

Colburn, Geo. L. Luck, your master: your 
slave. 141 p. Lake City, Fla. Lucky 
league of America, 1930. $0-32618 

Codper, John W. Course in practical phar- 


macy, by ... and F. N. Appleyard. 148 
p., illus. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 
1930. 30-32900 
Cowden, John B. Worshipping toward 


Christian unity. 167 p. West Nashville, 
Tenn., Christian unity evangelism, 1980. 
30-33022 

Davis, Roland C. Factors affecting galvanic 
reflex. (Archives of psychology, no: 115. 
Published also as thesis (Ph. D.) Colum- 
bia univ.) 64 p., illus. 


Desborough, Walter. Duplicating and copy- 
ing processes. 133 p., illus. N. Y., Sir 
I. Pitman & sons, 1930. 30-330038 


Dodds, Leonard V. Modern sunlight. 322 
p. Lond., J. Murray, 1930. 30-3209) 
Dooley, Bernard F. J. Servant of the king; 
legend of Saint Christopher. 98 p. Mil- 
waukee, The Bruce pub. co., 1930. 
30-33019 
Fraser, Chelsea C. Heroes of the air. Rev. » 
ed. 582 p., illus. N. Y., Thomas Y. 
Crowell co., 1930. 30-32997 


Greene, Jos. 8S. Natural history, human his- 
tory and Bible. 27 p. Oakland, Calif., 
1930. 30-33021 

Grin’ko, Grigorii F. Five-year plan of the 
Soviet union, political interpretation. 389 
p. illus, N. Y., Internatl. publishers, 
1930. 30-32880 
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are living in an armed world and I shall 
therefore undertake to deal only with 
preparedness and national defense—the 
subject matter of your conference—and 
its relation to peace under present con- 
ditions. . i 

A frequent approach to discussion of 
national defense is to dwell upon the fact 
that the United States is the richest 
nation on the face of the earth, that 
we have far-flung coast lines, valuable 
island possessions, and a vast ocean- 
borne commerce, all of which, it is said, 
bespeaks the need of adequate pro- 
tection. And the pacifist immediately 
retorts, “Protection against whom 2 
What aggressor are we arming against? 

My answer to that is that we fear no 
aggressor. That no one 1s proposing to 
maintain an army, and a navy of any- 
where near the size that certainly would 
be deemed necessary if we were an- 
ticipating massed attack by other world 
powers; upon our thousands of miles of | 
expP: borders, our islands, and our 


fortign trade. 
Military Units Compared 


With Foreign Countries 


We fear no invasion; if we did, our 
present attitude toward national defense | 
would be criminal. a desire — 
That we have no wish for war 1s amp: 
proven, it seems to me, by the fact that | 
we are preparing for none and no one 
is seriously proposing that we should | 
so prepare. Our present peace-time| 
military establishment 1s exceedingly 
small by every standard of measure- 
ment. It is insignificant, indeed in com- 
parison with the military establishments 
of the European powers and infinitesi- 
mal in comparison with the numbers of 
our population and the areas of our 
country. We have a scant 125,009 men 
under arms. We are the only impor- 
tant nation today whose standing army | 
is less than the number of policemen 
on its street corners. i 

The advocates of preparedness like 
yourselves and the organizations of pa- 
triotic women whom you represent are 
now fighting not to increase but to pre- 
vent further curtailment of our military 
establishment, fighting to counteract the 
pacifist propaganda aimed at its ex- 
tinction. 

If militarism be the maintenance of 
our existing skeleton Army, our Reserve 
Corps of patriotic civilians, our National 
Guard units, and our citizens’ training 
camps, then I say let us have more of it. 

And let me digress a moment to say 
just one word about our citizens’ training 
camps, the Plattsburg idea, as it was 
called when first instituted a decade ago. | 
Such camps, in my judgment, by no| 
means foster a warlike spirit; _they do, 
indeed, inculcate the youth with rudi- 
mentary ideas and training in bearing 
arms and with military discipline and lay 
some foundations for solidery if soldiery 
ever be needed. But they serve, it seems 


S 


to me, a greater purpose, as training 
in Kienstip. The youth who has ‘had 
tne Plattsburg discipline, who has been 


taught that he owes an obligation to his 
omtry if his country needs him, makes 

bétter man, with an increased measure 
of civil responsibility. ‘ 

We must not make this service com- 
pulsory. It must be merely an opportu- 
nity for America’s youth to adequately 
prepare themselves for a patriotic serv- 
ice, which, God forbid, they may never 
be called upon to render. 

The United States has led the world 
in preaching the gospel that the road to 
peace was through disarmament. That 


so little progress has been made is re-| 


grettable. It is self-evident that we will 
never attain absolute assurance of abso- 
lute world peace until all nations have 
reduced their military and naval estab- 
lishments to the limits of a police force 
so small as to preclude the possibility 
of armed aggression. 

No measurable progress has yet been 
made with respect to limitation, or dis- 
armament by agreement, of land forces. 
The United States, free from the men- 
ace of attack by land, so long as its na- 
val defense is adequate, has never main- 
tained a peace-time army of more than 
police-force proportions, so that our 
moves for land disarmament for the rest 
of the world have been purely altru- 
istic and wholly ineffectual. _ 

But with respect to naval disarmament 
much has happened in the past 10 years, 
though how much and how effectual it 
has been is warmly disputed. 


Treaty Cited as Guide : 


For Future Policies 

Our present and future policy with re- 
spect to naval building, whatever it may 
be, must be shaped with reference to 
thes naval treaties. The immediate 
on Mion before Congress and the coun- 
try is whether we shall build and main- 
tain a Navy of the size fixed by the 
@ ondon treaty, or whether we shall in 
effect ignore the treaty and refuse to 
assume the expense which will be im- 
posed if we build up to the treaty limits. 

It is sufficient to point out that as mat- 
ters stand today, if we deal as a single 
unit with all the modern combatant naval 
vessels in commission or building or ap- | 
propriated for or authorized of ourselves 
and Great Britain “and Japan, we find 
that our own naval strength is approxi- 
mately 13 per cent below the treaty-fixed 
limit; the British Empire in the aggre- 
gate is 21,000 tons below its quota, or) 
about 2 per cent below the limit; and 
Japan is virtually up to treaty strength. 

This means that even if we complete 
an already authorized cruiser-building 
program, we shall still fall considerably 
short of naval parity with England, and 
it has been repeatedly asserted that naval 
parity was the keystone of our naval 
policy. It is perfectly evident that there 
js strong opposition in Congress to car- 
rying out the cruiser-building program 
already authorized. More than that, as 
you know, the keels for some of the 
cruisers already appropriated for have 
not been laid. 

It has been truthfully said that the 
London naval treaty placed a maximum 
upon competitive naval buildings and 
that it failed actually to accomplish prog- 
ress toward disarmament because our 
Navy was not on a parity with those 
ef the other powers. So it is to be 
clearly understood that when we consider 
whether or not we shall build new 
cruisers or battleships or submarines we 
are not entering any race for naval su- | 
premacy. b : 

e precise issue therefore is simply 
ne we carry on with our naval pro- 
gram to build, if not up to parity, if 
not up to the full quota fixed by the 
ndon limitation treaty, then at least 
Ward parity, toward our full quota, or 





fense, Senator Walsh 


whether instead we shall halt or curtail 
our naval program. ; 

I have taken the position that we 
ought to carry on with our naval pro- 
gram and build the ships which we now 
lack within the limits fixed by the treaty. 
I am mindful that this will entail large 
expenditures, but I can not persuade my- 
self of the wisdom of any other course. 

I can not impugn the good faith or 
the sound judgment of the representa- 
tives of our own country who sat in 
the conference at London. Nor, indeed, 
the good faith of the representatives of 
England and Japan. 

I feel constrained to accept their find- 
ings. And if we do accept their findings, 
how can we then turn about and refuse 
to carry on the naval program which the 
treaty comprehended? 


Senate’s Opposition 
To Ratification Recalled 


There was opposition in the Senate, as 
you will recall, to the ratification of the 
treaty. I said then, and I say now, that 
if we accepted the treaty we ought to be 
ready to fulfill our obligations under it. 


jI suggested then, and I suggest now, 


that the President, in accepting the 
treaty and lauding the treaty, and in 
pressing for its ratification, owed it to 
himself and to the country to accom- 
pany it with equally firm recommenda- 
tions for the construction of the naval 
ships essential to the position of naval 
parity which he said we had insisted 
upon and had obtained by the treaty’s 
terms. Such recommendations have not 
yet emanated from the Administration. 

At the time the treaty was under con- 
sideration in the Senate I went so far 
as to offer a rider to the ratification 
which would put us on record as pro- 
posing to build our Navy up to the treaty 
limits. I based my proposal on the 
ground of necessity to assure in the fu- 
ture actual reductions in naval arma- 
ments, as well as our safety and neces- 
sities in view of the treaty. 

My proposition read as follows: 

“That in ratifying the treaty the 
United States does so with the distinct 
and explicit understanding that the 
United States contemplates and intends 
substantial completion by Dec. 31, 1936, 
of all the cruisers of subcategory (a), 
all aircraft carriers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines which it is entitled to construct 
under the terms of said treaty.” 

The Senate rejected this stipulation. 
I objected then and I object now to a 
paper navy. 

We are being continually told that 
we do not need a large Navy. One 
theory favored by a large group of sin- 
cere but, in my judgment, mistaken men 
and women is that we should “show the 
way” to less fortunate nations by Ameri- 
can leadership and idealism. We favor 
naval reduction, they say, and if we fail 
to live up to the doctrine we advocate, 
how, then, can we expect other nations 
to follow our professed principles. 

This is’ the idea ‘of world-wide dis- 
armament through the “reduction by ex- 
'ample” method. We have tried this 
method and the record of the last eight 
years should have afforded abundant dis- 
illusionment. 

In 1921 the United States had a Navy 
built and on the ways which in the opin- 
ion of many experts would have resulted 
in a fleet greatly superior to any other 
power. We renounced this supremacy 
at the Washington conference in 1922 
} and destroyed new vessels on which we 
had already expended $175,000,000. This 
funprecedented act of conciliation on the 
| altar of international amity had never 
before been suggested; it has never since 
been emulated. 


Figures Show Futility 
Of Example, He Says 


Thus in this eight-year period the 
United States laid down 3 submarines; 
Great Britain, 19; Italy, 32; Japan, 35; 
and France, 67. Since the Washington 
Treaty we have laid down no destroy- 
ers; Britain, 22; Italy, 37; Japan, 47; 
and France, 48. We laid down 8 cruis- 
ers; Britain and Japan, 15 each; France, 
8; and Italy, 6. 

Does not this show the futility of the 
hope that if we halt naval construction 
the rest of the world will follow our ex- 
ample? 

But the opponents of our naval pro- 
gram point to the Kellogg-Briand Peace 
Pact. War has been outlawed, they say, 
by the terms of this historic document; 
hence the need for national defense no 
longer exists. I wish it were possible 
to subscribe to any such Utopian dream, 

The peace pact operates merely in the 
moral sphere, It contains no machinery 
for the settlement of international quar- 


rels. It contains no plan for disarma- 
ment. At most it is but a helpful ges- 
ture. 


I pray that we may live to see the day 
when peace by compact and world dis- 
armament may go hand in hand, but that 
day is not yet. To put our reliance now 
upon the Kellogg pact and to abandon 
our Army and our Navy would be sui- 
cidal. 

At this point I want to read you a 
brief extract from a public address of an 
American who is well known to you. The 
quotation is as follows: 

“However we may fervently pray that 
wars are over, we can not found our Na- 
tional policies upon such a basis. Strive 
as we may for the ideal, we must look 
upon the world through the clear glass of 
realism. We know how the seeds of war 
are planted, and that human nature and 
understanding change but slowly; that 
man is proceeding only little by little to- 
ward the goal of perfection, and that 
nations are but aggregations of men. 

“If we survey the world, we find that 
it is as greatly armed as in the tinder 
box days of 1914, but not in the same 
places. Preparedness for defense is a 
necessity so long as great armaments 
and the spirits of fear, hate, and mili- 
tant nationalism arrogance, or aggres- 
sion linger in the world. 


Adequate Defenses 
Called Necessary 


“We must need maintain such forces as 
assure us in defense, whose equipment 
and morale keep it ever ready, and whose 
public support is one of apprecation of 
a national service well given to the se- 
curity of all of us.” 

That is the end of the quotation. I 
believe we may all subscribe to the senti- 
ments there expressed, They were stated 
by President Hoover, not since he entered 
the White House, not during the 1928 
campaign, but at a dinner in New York 
in 1924, speaking on the topic, The Mean- 
ing of Defense Day. 

The situation of world affairs has not 









altered materially since, despite confer- 
ences and pacts and’ treaties, and his 
words are as true today as they were 
then. : 

There is another side to the naval 
question. Navies are maintained by na- 
tions, not merely for war purposes, but 
in times of peace to uphold a nation’s 
foreign policy. 

The three cardinal principles of our 
American foreign policy are (1) the 
rights of neutrals; (2) the Monroe Doc- 
trine; and (3) the open door. How are 
we to uphold these policies without an 
adequate navy? It is folly to think that 
we can maintain an influence for peace 
and protect the rights of smaller and 
neutral peoples without a navy commen- 
surate with our rank and power. 

Much has been said of the cost of the 
Navy. In point of fact, it is the least 
expensive defense the Nation can obtain. 
Our Navy, if we maintain it at treaty 
level, will give assurance that no hostile 
force will put foot on our soil; will for- 
tify the voice of America, speaking for 
justice and law in the councils of the 
world; will insure respect for the lives 
|and property of Americans throughout 
the world. 


Navy Said to Lessen 
Need for Large Army 


The Navy withdraws a minimum of 
man power from productive enterprise; 
renders it unnecessary to maintain a 
large standing Army and returns a sub- 
stantial measure of its cost in trained 
personnel and in scientific advances, The 
cost of the Navy to the average citizen 
has been less than $3 a year. 

When it comes to the question of cost, 
the pacifists are prone to take the total 
‘in dollars of our expenditures for na- 
tional defense and compare these figures 
with the totals expressed in dollars of 
the expenditures of other nations and on 
that basis seek to show that our own ex- 
penditures are as great or greater than 
those by any European power. 

This is an exceedingly disingenuous 
way of dealing with the cost figures. 
First, we pay our soldiers and sailors 
twice as much or more and feed and 
clothe them better than other nations do 
theirs. That means that every million 
dollars which we spend goes only half as 
far, or less, in terms of man power than 
do the expenditures of the other powers. 

Second, our total wealth, our annual 





income, our total governmental budgets, |may place in jeopardy the property, lib- 
It is not the dollars total erties, and lives of our people. 


are all larger. 
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that we should take as the measure, but 
the comparative percentages in terms of 
wealth and income and governmental 
costs. On that basis the figures tell a 
very different story! 


Adequate national defense and pre-| 


paredness are the only insurance against 
war that we yet have. It is worth all 
it costs. 


President Coolidge well said in his 
Armistice Day address in 1928, “‘A!l hu- 
man experience seems to demonstrate 
that a country which makes reasonable 
preparation for defense is less likely to 
be subject to hostile attack, and less 
likely to suffer a violation of its rights 
which might lead to war. It is our duty 
to ourselves and to the cause of civiliza- 
tion, to preservation of domestic tran- 
quillity, to-our orderly and lawful rela- 
tions with foreign people, to maintain 
an adequate Army and Navy.” 

America has come to loathe war and 
to yearn for universal peace. We harbor 
neither fear nor hate, neither aggression 
nor ambition for power and prestige 
other than that which lies in the arts of 
peace. Our country has led in limitation 
of armament. But the millenium is not 
yet at hand. We must not, we can not 
close our eyes to the realities. 


We must realize that, however, utopian 
the theory, the United States can not 
scuttle her Navy and disband her mili- 
tary forces. We shall not do so directly, 
but what we must guard against is that 
we do not proceed on that course by 
indirection. ; 

That is why I believe that in the con- 
ference such as you now hold annually 
here in Washington to inform yourselves 
as to the true state of our national de- 
fenses. and to lend your large influence 
on the side of preparedness and in the 
advancement of our country’s welfare, 
by working for the upbuilding and main- 
tenance of an adequate Army and Navy, 
you are truly rendering great patriotic 
| service. 

Let me recapitulate, we are for dis- 
armament, if the nations of the world 
will agree. In the absence of disarma- 


ment agreements and realities, we are 
against a militaristic program of na- 
tional defense, but for that sane and 
reasonable degree of military and naval 
defense that is a safe insurance against 








all the uncertainties of the future that 
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accidents and to establish a State automo- tric power for benefit of school district | 


bile fund; Corporations and Taxation. 

Wis. R. 14. Rowlands. Relating to 
report on operations of insurance com- 
panies writing automobile and workmen’s 
compensation insurance. Adopted. 

Wyo. S. 15. See Taxation. 

Labor and Industry 

Calif. S. B. 401, Maloney. To make law- 
ful certain agreements between employes 
or labgrers and to define cases in which 
inventions may or may not issue; Judi- 
ciary. 

Wis. S. 20. Gettleman. Relative to 
minimum wages of adult employes; Agri- 
culture and Labor. 


Wis. S. 22. Gettleman. To provide an 
eight-hour day in industry. 
Wis. S. 26. Polakowski. To establish 


a 40-hour working week in industry. 
Motor Vehicles 


Calif. S. B. 305. Baker. Relating to 
mechanical condition of motor vehicles; 
Motor Vehicles. 

Calif. A. B. 536. Quigley. Relative 


to means of identification of vehicles; Mo- 
tor Vehicles. 

Calif. <A. B. 564. Roland (by request). 
To repeal section 141% of Vehicle Act 
relating to liability of owner or operator 
of a vehicle for injury or death of a 
guest; Judiciary. 

Kans. S. B. 7. Gray. To _ regulate 
operation of motor vehicles on highways. 

Me. H. P. 112. Clement. To create a 
commission on uniform motor vehicle leg- 
islation; Judiciary. 

Me. H. F. 174. Nordeen et al. To re- 
duce maximum length of motor vehicles; 
Motor Vehicles and Motor Tax Laws. 

Mo. S. B. 42. Terry. To regulate width 
and length of motor vehicles. 

Utah. H. B. 18. Richards. Relating 
to registration of motor vehicles (part of 
Uniform Code); Highways and Bridges. 

Utah. S. B. 12. Hunt. To provide for 
licensing of drivers (part of Uniform 
Code—same as H. B. 15); Revision and 
Enrolling. 


Utah. S. B. 13. Hunt. Same as H. B. 
18; Revision and Enrolling. 
Utah. S. B. 14. Hunt. To provide for 


certification of automobile titles (Anti- 
theft Act of Uniform Code—same as H. 
B. 15); Revision and Enrolling. 
Wis. S. 36. See Insurance. 
Public Utilities 
Ark. H. 27. Thorn. To fix tax on elec- 





indebtedness; Pub. Serv. Corp. 

Calif. S. 378. See Taxation, 

Calif. S. 404. See Taxation. 

Calif. A, Cons. Am. 8. See Taxation. 

Ill. H. 89. Mancin. To require street 
car and bus companies to provide seats 
for each passenger; Pub. Util, 

Ind. H. 111. Kistler, Eikenbary. To 
repeal Shively-Spencer Public Service Com- 
mission Act and its amendments, effective 
Jan. 1, 1982; Jud. A. 

Ind. H. 112. Kistler, Eikenbary. To 
provide public service law, fixing method of 
valuation, etc.; Jud. A. 

Ind. 130. Reisinger. To abolish 
Public Service Commission and recreate 
railroad commission as it existed before 
1913; Jud. A. 

Minn. S. 62. Loftsgaarden. 
law giving control of street 
R. R. & W. Comn.:: Cities. 

Minn. H. 88. 
S. 50. 

Mo. S. 43. Terry. To regulate motor 
vehicle carriers of freight. 

Mo. H. 64. Blood. 
struction of wires in vicinity of airports 
and to require such wires to be night- 
lighted and day-marked. 


To reeal 
railways to 


Sockwell et al. Same as 


Mo, H. 82. To extend jurisdiction of 
Public Service Commission and to pro- 
hibit certain merchandising Ly public 


utilities after Jan. 1, 1932. 

Nebr. H. 92. Cone et al. To prevent 
discrimination and control competition in 
electric rates. 


Nebr. H. 93. Cone et al. To fix kilo- 
watt hour as standard unit of charge for 
electric service and prohibiting service or 
meter charge. 

N. H. S. 19. Relating to transmission 
of electric power beyond limits of State. 

N. Y. 8S. Int 7. To require motor vehicle 
common carriers to be equipped with signal 
lights to be used when parked on highway 
at night; Internal Affairs. 

N. Y. S. Int. 137. Hendel. To require 
all street, elevated and subway cars and 
buses to be equipped with thermometers. 

N. ¥.. - Int. 20. To authorize any 
city to institute action involving rates or 
service of gas or electric utility; Codes. 

N. Y. A. Int. 136. To require each elec- 
tric street railway car to be manned with 
at least one motorman and a conductor; 
Public Service. 

Peat. A. Int. 317. 


Cuvillier. To pro- 








Firestone, 


is the Firestone trade name for that 
patented, basic process which makes Fire- 
stone Tires fundamentally different from 
all other tires. It is one of the reasons why 


been able to make good the statement: 
“Most miles per dollar.” It is not some- 
thing done to a tire after it is made. It 
is something very vital dene before the 
tire is made. 


Gum-Dipping 


through many years, has easily 


To grasp 


the full significance of Gum-Dipping, it 
is necessary to know something about how 


a tire is made and what goes on within 


The 


sls sess es sss sesso 


body is built up of layers or plies of cot- 
ton cords between which rubber has been 
forced. Rubber is incompressible. Hence 
the tire body practically does not expand 
or contract to meet road shocks. It flexes 
—that is, it changes form. 


to tire life is internal friction. Years 
ago the fabric was square-woven—and the 
cotton cords sawed, one across another. 


a tire on the road. The body of the tire 
bears the principal strains in service. To it 
is attached the tread which provides trac- 


tion and takes the wear of the road. 
at least twice that mileage. Making the 


cords parallel was a great advance— 


The usual tire 


step-up in tire life could be had compa- 


strain of the flexing 
tends to pull the plies apart and also to 
pull the cords themselves apart. A tire 
flexes about seven hundred times in a mile 


—which gives some idea of the strains and 
the friction which a tire must endure. 


The great enemy 


Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


If cotton rubs 


against cotton, the tire soon heats up and 





Saale 


.It was realized 
that if the fibers of cotton in a cord could 


be insulated one from another, then a 


Every. cord 
used in Firestone Tires has been treated 
with a rubber solution which penetrates 


collapses. That is why the square-woven. 
fabric tires were so short-lived. Then came 
the tires with parallel cords that could 
not saw each other. The best square- 
woven fabric tire would go scarcely four 
thousand miles. A poor cord tire will give 


but it was only part of the battle against 
internal friction. 


rable to that made by shifting from square- 
woven fabric to parallel cords. That is 
what all tire makers have been striving 
for. That is what Firestone has achieved. 


every cord and coats every fiber; and 
thus not only the cords, but also the very 


fibers within. them are insulated. 
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hibit a fare of more than 5 cents, including 
transfers, on all railroads, subways, ele- 
vated and surface lines in New York City; 
Pub. Serv. 

N. Y. A. Int. 259. Mulligan. To re- 
quire a thermometer 2 feet high in every 
subway.and street car and bus; Pub. Serv. 

N. Dak. S. 59. Bonzer. To change law 
regulating motor vehicle common carriers. 

N. Dak, S. 61. See Taxation. 

Ohio. S. 37. Yader. To require street 
railways to use crew of two men. 

_ Okla. S. 33. Morrison. Authorizing 
cities to tax telephone and telegraph com- 
panies for poles and other equipment. 

Tenn. H. 295. Murray. To require bus 
companies at their own expense to provide 
their own right of way with certain ex- 
ceptions in and near municipalities; making 
Jan. 1, 1936, the limit for operation on 
Public highways. 

Tenn. §. 292. Anderson et al. To levy 
tonnage tax of 1 to 2 cents,a mile on 
buses and common carrier trucks. 









Tenn. S. 230. Anderson et al. To pro- 
vide for regulation of buses. 
Tenn. S. 231, Anderson et al. To pre- 


scribe dimensions of motor vehicles. 

Tenn. S. 233. Anderson et al. To re- 
quire bus and truck operators to pay cost 
of highways. 

Tex. H. 67. Graves. To require utilities 
to obtain franchises before entering incor- 
porated town; Corp. 


Wis. A. 13. See Taxation. 
Railroads 
Mass. H. 569. Connolly. Imposing lia- 


bility, upon railroad corporations for dam- 
ages in case of collisions at trade involving 
railroad motor cars; Jud. (Jt.). 


Social Welfare 

Calif. A. B. 754. Wright. To amend 
the old age pension law of 1929; Social 
Service and Welfare. 

Idaho. H. B. 22. Taylor et al. To 
provide old age pensions for certain per- 
sons over 65. 

Ind. H. B. 193. Carver, Bates. To es- 
tablish board of censorship for theatrical 
performances and motion picture shows; 
Publie¢ Morals. 

Mass. H. 619. Carroll., To provide a 
$2,000,000 fund for preventing or decreas- 
ing unemployment; Ways and Means 
(Joint). 

Mass. H. 620. Otis. By request. To 
provide for financial loans by cities and 
towns to unemployed residents and to pro- 
cure a State fund therefor; Ways and 
Means (Joint). 

Mo. S. B. 3. Bales. To appropriate 
$250,000 for relief of citizens affected by 
drought and business depression. 

Mo. Brogan. To provide for 
assistance of certain needy citizens over 
70 years old. 

Wis. S.J. R. 20. Nelson. To memorilize 
Congress to enact an old age pension law; 
Education and Public Welfare. 
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What Is Gum-Dipping? 


Eight pounds 
of fine, pure rubber are, by the patented 
Gum-Dipping process, integrated into 
every one hundred pounds of cotton cords. 
This means three extra pounds of pure 
rubber added to an average set of tires 
—and added where it means most to the 
strength and the life of the tire. This extra 


rubber all goes into the cords of the tire 


—where you never see it. 


Why 


does Firestone put in this extra value? 
And what does it mean to you? It means 
just this. The performance — the extra 
value—has been shown for years on the 
road and in the laboratory. It has been 


proved that Gum-Dipping: 


—increases the flexing life of a 


cotton cord by 58%. 


—increases tire life by from 25% 


to over 40%, according to the sever- 
ity of the service—the more severe the 


service, the higher the percentage. 


Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Tires are not just tires. 
They are thirty years of organized ex- 
perience. They are sold only through Fire- 
stone Service Dealers and Service Stores 
and only as Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires 


—bearing the Firestone name and bear- 


on this page. 


Wherever you 





ing the Firestone emblem that appears 


live— 


city or country—a fresh and complete 
stock of Firestone products is near-by. 
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THE 


Containing Liquor Upheld in Decision 


Procedure Under Prohibition ‘Law Held Not 
Offense Constituti 
And 


to Be Requisite Where 


Basis of Action Was Smuggling 
ot Transportation 


UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, JANUARY 30, 1931 


orfeiture Under Customs Act of Cars 


Boston, Mass. 
Unitep STATES 


: v. 

One Reo cove Aeoens. i 
District Cou istrict of Massachusetts. 

- Mise. Civ. No. 4216. 

Opinion of the Court 

Jan, 12, 1931 

Brewster, District Judge—On an in- 
formation the Government seeks a for- 
feiture under 19 U. S. C., sections 482 


bar that, in view of the recent pro-}he had not been informed “that the ar- 
nouncements of the-Supreme Court, the| rest of the defendant was made in the 
above statement cannot be accepted as|act of transporting, as alleged in the 
an accurate statement of the law. It|* * * indictment, and the case sto8d sole- 
argues in effect that there can be no/ly upon the libel under sections 3061 and 
forfeiture of an automobile, or other | 3062” he would not have been able to 
vehicle, except under section 26 of the decide that the libel should be dismissed. 
Prohibition Act, if it appears that the! In the case at bar we have to deal with 
vehicle had been used as an instrumen-| facts which are clea-ly distinguishable 
tality in the transportation of intoxicat- | 


ing liquors even though such transpor- 
tation was merely incidental to the 
graver offense of smuggling. 


I have given careful consideration to 


and 483 (R. S, 3061, 3062), of a Reo 
coupe. % eae 

The C. I. T. Corporation, claiming to 
be the owner of the legal title to the} 
automobile, has filed an intervening peti- 
tion and claim and asks to have the 
libel dismissed. It contends that upon 
the facts of the case forfeiture proceed- 
ings can only be had under section 26 
of the National Prohibition Act. 

I find the facts to be as follows: _ 

The coupe had been sold to one Louis 


of the Supreme Court respecting the 
rights of the Government to work for- 
feitures of automobiles under the pro- 
visions of statutes other than those con- 
tained in section 26 of the Prohibition 
Act. It must be noted at the outset that; 
none of these cases, deal with the rights 
of the Government to proceed under 
Broyer under a contract of conditional | sections 482 and 483. They all deal with 
sale, reserving title in the vendor until|a provision of the internal revenue laws 
the purchase price was fully paid. The/ relating to the forfeiture of any con- 
vendor’s interest in the contract had|veyances in which goods subject to an 
been duly assigned to the claimant/internal revenue tax are removed, de- 
which had no knowledge that Broyer| posited or concealed with intent to de- 
was using the automobile for unlawful| fraud the United States of such tax. 
purposes, U. 8. C. title 26, sec. 1181 (R. S. 3450).| 


" The first case involving forfeiture pro- 
Prosecution Under si 


the gradual development of the views | 


from those before the court in Richbourg 
Motor Co. v. United States, supra, or in 
the case against the Ford coupe, in the 
Southern District of Florida, above re- 
ferred to. Here we ‘are dealing with a 
case of customs officers whose duty it 
was to prevent smuggling of merchan- 
dise into the United States and who in 
the discharge of their duty and armed 
with authority conferred upon them by 
the tariff laws (U. S. C. title 19, sec. 
481) searched a vehicle on which they 
suspected there was merchandise which 
had been introduced into the United 
States in a manner contrary to law and 
found thereon such merchandise. The 
person in charge of the vehicle was 
charged with offense of facilitating the 
smuggling of goods in violation of cus- 
toms laws. 


Real Offense Is 
Smuggling of Liquor 





oem, under a og ‘momen A 
; | United States v. One Ford Coupe Auto-| 
sgn Ng Beara an tex, 3 |mobile, 272 U. S. 321. In that case it) 

ou . - wey! 


S : |was distinctly pointed out that the ele-| 
1930, a police officer in the town of New- | rtation was not involved; 


2 |}ment of trans ! 
buryport saw trucks ae > since the libel made no mention of re- | 
wharf of the Yacht Clu fo aa the| moval of the goods, the charge being | 
mac River, and, going down he | Only that the automobile had been used 
wharf to see what was going on, 1 | t9 deposit or conceal. It was there held 
heard a motor boat in the — an ¢| that section 3450 was not directly in con- 
found a number of bags an CRs ne | flict with the provisions of the National 
liquor, The officer saw Beers > Prohibition Act and was, therefore, still 
wharf and had some conversa aited by | SPPlicable and could be invoked by the 
eo and UE. leeose which Government upon the facts of that case. | 

yers ’ > . = 
Suaterionl, O78 onees sud 300 luge of| coe Seer Mn wee te een Ie 
whiskey, was taken to the police station | a ma 





s : |564, and here the seizure was by Fed-| 
by the Newburyport police officers. leral agents. The driver was convicted! 


junder the Federal Prohibition Act for | 
|the unlawful transportation of liquor, ! 


|and this prosecution was held to con-} 
| stitute an election to proceed under the 
| Prohibition Act and precluded the Gov-| 


ernment from resorting to section 3450 | 
|for a forfeiture. 


Later, on the same day, customs of- 
ficers McKenna and Finnigan, in com- 
pany with the local customs inspectors, 
having been fully informed as to all that 
had happened, went to the garage of 
Broyer, who was engaged in the truck- 
ing business, and discovered in the gar- 
age several bags of whiskey bearing 
the same label as those taken from the) 


Form of Proceedings in 


wharf. Broyer was not in when they} . 
first arrived at his place of business, but | Later Cases Disregarded _, 
In Commercial Credit Co. v. United 


shortly after he drove up in the Reo| ¢ 1 
coupe involved in these proceedings. Hej States, supra, the seizure was mace by 
left his car standing outside and, enter-;customs inspectors. The person in 
ing the garage, engaged in conversation | charge of the automobile was proceeded 
with the officers. He admitted that the| against under the Prohibition Act. He) 
whiskey found in the garage was his, | Was charged originally with the offense | 
The appearance of the car with the|of unlawful possession and unlawful | 
other facts and knowledge in the pos-|transportation. He pleaded guilty only 
session of the officers afforded reason-|to unlawful possession and was never 
able grounds to suspect that there was | convicted of unlawful transportation. | 
liquor in the car, and after Broyer had| Nevertheless, the court held that the| 
produced the keys so that they could do| possession was merely incidental to the | 
so, they searched the car and found| transportation and that the Government | 
several “bags of liquor of the same kind | could not proceed under the internal rey-| 
and bearing the same lot number as| enue law, the court remarking that sec-| 
that discovered at the wharf by the|tion 26 “governs the disposition of the| 
local police. The car and the liquor | car. where the person in charge of the| 
were seized. | vehicle is convicted of the unlawful pos- | 
Broyer was prosecuted under the Ta-| session incidental to the transportation, | 
riff Aci of 1922 (U. S. Code, title 19,|as well as where he is convicted of the; 
sec. 497), which imposes a penalty upon| unlawful transportation itself.” 
any person fraudulently or knowingly| In the latest case of Richbourg Mo- | 
importing or hvinging into the United!tor Co.°v. United States, supra, the | 
States, or assisting in so doing, any|court advances another step in limit-| 
merchandise, contrary to law, or re-|ing the Government to proceedings un- 
ceives, conceals, buys, sells, or in any|der the Prohibition Act when the for-| 
manner facilitates the transportation, or|feiture of an automobile is sought. 
concea'ment, or sale of such merchan-| In this case there was a search by} 
dise after imvortation, knowing the same | Federal agents and the person operating | 
to have been imported or brought into|the automobile was arrested and ar-' 
the United States contrary to law. |raigned before a United States com- | 
The liquor on the car was seized un-| missioner on a charge of illegal trans- | 
der the same section and forfeited there-| portation of intoxicating liquors, but} 
under, and subsequently these proceed-| these charges were dropped and indict-| 
ings for the forfeiture of the car were! ments were procured under section 3450 | 
brought under sections 482 and 483, | upon which the operator was apuviaied| 
° By referring to the opinions of the| 
Liquor Found to Be | lower courts in Richbourg Motor Co. v.| 
Of Foreign Origin | United States, 34 F. (2d) 38 and Davies 
Upon the question of foreign origin| Motors, Inc. v, United States, 35 F. (2d) 
of the liquor, I find that the cases which | 928, we find that in both of these cases 
were taken from the wharf and from|the automobiles were clearly being used 
the Broyer automobile contained liquor} in the violation of the Prohibition Act. 
which, according to the labels, was the There is nothing in these cases to indi- | 
product of the Distillers Corporation,| cate that the intoxicating liquor found 
Limited, of Montreal, Canada. The spe-|0n the cars had been unlawfully intro 
cial exciseman of the National Revenue! duced into the United States, nor was 
Department of Canada, McNally, testi-|there any evidence of removal, deposit 
fied that he was in charge of this dis-| °F cancealment, with intent to defraud 
tillery for the government; that the la-| the government, of tax-inpaid commodi- 
bels, packages, wrappings, lot number| ties except as such concealment is neces- 
and stamps were such as were used by| Sarily involved in any unlawful trans- 
the Distillers Corporation, Limited, in| portation of i:.toxicating liquors. As was 
the preparation of its whiskey for ex- | said by the Supreme Court in Richbourg 
port; that these all appeared to him to| Motor Co. v, United States, supra, “there 
be genuine; that the liquor was Cana-| °@n be few cases of illegal transporta- 
dian Bourbon Whiskey, not illicitly dis-| tion which do not involve the conceal- 
tilled. and in his opinion the liquor in| Ment. of nontax-paid liquor. 
the bottles was Indian Hill Whiskey,| Jt is obvious that in the later cases the 
produced at the Distillers Corporation, | Court went directly to the substance of 
Limited, at its distillery in Montreal. | the offense that had been committed 
On the evidence I find that this whis-| With the use of the automobile and paid 
key was of foreign origin, and that it little regard to the form of the proceed- 
was unlawfully introduced into the|i"gs which the Government had seen fit 


| be upheld, it inevitably follows that all 


There is no suggestion that the officers 
discovered Broyer in the act of trans- 
pws nor did they search and seize} 
is vehicle as one used for the unlawful 
transportation of intoxicating liquors. 
Of course, it is impossible to exclude the 
idea that the vehicle had been used in the 
transportation of the liquor. It is im- 
possible to conceive of any case of smug- 
gling where the element of transporta- 
tion would not have been at some time 
present, but here the substantive crime 
was a violation of the customs laws, 

The acts o. Broyer undoubtedly of- 
fended agains: the National Prohibition 
Act which iaakes it unlawful to import | 
intoxicating liquors. But that of itself 
is not enough to bring the provisions of 
sections 482 and 483 in direct conflict 
with section 26 of -he National Prohibi- 
tion Act. It may also be noted that these 
sections were not repealed by the tariff 
laws of 1922 while many other sections | 
of the earlier customs laws were. j 


If the contention of the claimant is to 





the provisions of the customs laws re- 
lating to the forfeiture of vehicles are 
null and of no effect if the smuggled | 
merchandise consists of intoxicating | 
liquors. In United States v. One Ford | 
Coupe Automoble, 272 U. S. 321, there 
was held to be no direct conflict between | 
section 26 and section 3450 because the 
court felt that upon the record before it, 
it could find that the offense committed 
did not necessarily involve transporta- 
tion although it must have been apparent 
that at some stage of the offense the 
element of transportation had been in- 
volved. 


In an earlier case arising under sections 
482, 483, I said that “these sections, 482 
and 483, are the only scctions deali 
with the forfeiture of vehicles for an of- 
fense against the tariff laws. These sec- 
tions are still in force, notwithstanding 
the National Prohibition Act. * * * And 
the Government may invoke these sec-| 
tions even though the merchandise un- | 
lawfully imported was intoxicating liquor 
but, in order that the Government pre- 
vail in such ,roceedings, it must bring its 
case wholly within the terms of that, 
statute. United States v. One Reo Sedan, | 
39 F. (2d) 120, 122, 

I find nothing in later decisions of the 
Supreme Court which leads me to modi- 
fy this statement. I still think it to be 
possible for the Government to obtain 
forfeiture of a vehicle used in the smug- 
gling of dutiable merchandise even if 
such merchandise is intoxicating liquor, 
but the smuggling of the liquor and not 
the trasporta‘ion of it must be the real 
offense, and the seizure must be made 
under the customs laws as a vehicle upon 
which is found smuggled merchandise, 
and the offender must be prosecuted for | 
violating the customs laws rather than | 
the prohibition laws. 


Forfeiture Decree for 
Government Ordered 


This course of procedure was followed 
in the instant case. The officers on the! 
facts here presented, were not subject to 
the injunction that prohibition agents | 
discovering one in the act of transporta- 
tion must heed the “plain and direct | 
commands of sectio: 26 to proceed 
against the vehicle as there directed.” 

These views find support in cases in 
this and other jurisdictions dealing with 
the forfeiture of vessels carrying car- 
goes of intoxicating liquors. August 
Alksne y. United States, 39 F. (2d) 62, 
Certiorari denied, 281 U. S. 768, The| 
Pilot, 43 F. (2d) 491. 

Apparently one of the cogent reasons 
for holding the Government to forfeiture 





United States, no permit having been| ‘to institute against the person in charge 
issued. of the vehicle. 


The facts of this case are on all fours! Distinction in Facts 


with those in United States v, Cahill, 
‘ Of Related Cases 


13 F. (2d) 83, decided by the Cireyit 
Court of Appeals for this circuit in 1926, It should be noted in passing that in 


proceedinzs under the National Prohibi-! 
tion Act is that the rights of innocent | 
owners and lienors are saved by the 
terms of section 26; but the force of this 
argument is somewhat weakened when 
we remember that there are provisions 


and that case controls unless the results 
there reached conflict with decisions sub- 
sequently rendered by the Supreme 
Court in the cases of Commercial Credit 
Co. v. United States, 276 U. 8. 226 and 
Richbourg Motor Co. v. United States, 
281 U. S. 528. In United States v. Ca- 
hill, supra, the court held that Congress 
could, and in the Tariff Act of 1922 did, 
impose a tax upon the importation of 
intoxicating liquors, the importation of 
which was forbidden except on permit, 
and stated their conclusion that the pro- 
visions of sections 482 and 483 were not 
directly in conflict with the provisions of 
the Federal Prohibition Act in the fol- 
lowing language: 

Sections 3061 (482) and 3062 (483) 


| Richens Motor Co. v. United States, 
| supra, Mr. Justice Stone st the outset 
{of his opinion states that the question 
| presented is whether “proceedings for 
| the forfeiture of a vehicle seized under 
section 26 of the National Prohibition 
Act, as one used for unlawful trans- 
|portation of intoxicating liquor, but 
| where there has been no prosecution for 
| that offense, must be had under that 
| section, * * *.” (Italics supplied.) 
Clearly, then, the whole opinion pro- 
| coeds upon the assumption that the ve- 
| hicle was seized under section 26 of the 
National Prohibition Act as one used for 
| the unlawful transportation of intoxica- 
| ting liquors. F 
|. Upon facts similar to those confront- 


contemplate the seizure and forfeiture | ing the court in the Richbourg or Davies 
eof a vehicle on which goods are found| cases, I would have no hesitation in say- 
that have been smuggled, without re-| ing that the Government could not main- 
gard to their being transported thereon;| tain forfeiture proceedings under sec. 
it is because the vehicle is being used as | 483 because there was nothing to indi- 
a ‘means of concealment’ of smuggled | cate that there had been any Violation of 
goods; while section 26 contemplates| any customs laws. 
that the vehicle shall be seized and for-| The same, I think, is true in United 
feited for being used by a person in| States v. Ford Coupe Automobile, 43 F. 
the illegal act of transporting liquor. = 212, which was a libel brought un- 
This being so, we do not regard the pro-| der. section 483 and upon which case the 
visions of sections 3061 and 3062 as in| claimant places reliance. I concur in the 
direct conflict with the provisions of| conclusions reached in that case because 
section 26 of the Prohibition Act, and| it appeased that the driver of the auto- 
especially is this true as applied to the | mobi e was indited for the unlawful 
facts in this case, for it is not found| transportation of intoxicating liquors in 
that the oifcers discovered any person | violation of the National Prohibition Act. 
in the act of transporting liquor in the| There was every indication that the car 
automobile, and there was no evidence | was seized by officers under the National 
from which such a finding could ue | Seen Act. This fact was control- 
e.” ling in the mind of the learned judge who 
The claimant contends in the case at in the course of his opinion, said that if 


of the tariff laws which afford the inno- 
j cent, owner an opportunity to secure a 
|remittance or mitigation of the forfei- 
| ture. U. S. Code, title 19, sec. 532. | 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the) 
Government should prevail in these pro- 
ceedings, and a decree of forfeiture ‘may 
be entered. 





Houston, Tex. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Vv, 

_ ONE Farco Truck, 

District Court, 8. D, Texas, 
Law No, 413. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dee. 31, 1930 

HUTCHESON, District Judge.—This pro- 
ceding is brought for the forfeiture of 
a certain truck which when seized, had 
in it 39 cases of alcohol and 473 bottles 
of whisky. The facts as to the place 
where and the circumstances under which 

the seizure occurred are as follows: 
Two patrol inspectors for the United 
States Immigration Service, while patrol- 
ling one of the main highways in Webb 
County, Texas, known as the Mines Road, 
in their search for aliens unlawfull 
enteying the United States, saw the uae 
in question coming down the road and 
stopped it to investigate whether it had 
aliens aboard. The driver, John 


liquor. 
nor seizure of the car but directed the 
driver to wait until the customs inspector, 
John Chamberlin, could be summoned. 
Upon his arrival he searched the car, 
and finding as he believed, intoxicating 


f Paul | 
| Brazil, told them that he had a load of | 
The officers made neither search| 


Ce aes Coe 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Banks—Depository bonds—Execution by bank participating in depositor’s guaran- 
tee fund—Validity of bond— 

A depository bond exacted by a county from a Kansas bank which was a 
participant in the bank depositor’s guarantee fund of Kansas, as a condition to 
the deposit of county funds in such bank, was void and not enforcible, because 
in violation of Kansas statutes, which provided that such banks should not be 
required to give bonds to protect county funds. 

Board of County Commissioners of County of’ Bourbon v, Miller et al,; Kansas 
Sup, Ct., No. 29597, Jan, 10, 1931. 2 
Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction—Amount in controversy—Federal ques- 
tion—Bill to enjoin enforcement of zoning ordinance— 

A bill to enjoin the enforcement of a zoning ordinance as to plaintiff’s prop- 
erty, on the ground that the enforcement of the ordinance would deprive the 
plaintiff of due process of law and deny him the equal protection of the laws, 
in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment, was within the Federal court’s 
jurisdiction, as against the objection that the proceeding did not involve more 
than $3,000 in value where it appeared from the allegations of the bill that 
the value of plaintiff’s property would be worth more than $3,000 more if the 
ordinance was void, so that plaintiff could use the property for the: purposes 
prohibited by the ordinance; the court had jurisdiction because of the Federal 
question involved, although the case had not been carried through the State 
courts, since a case, in which there is no diversity of citizenship, and in which 
there\is raised a Federal question, and in which there is involved, in controversy, 
the required amount, may be presented originally either in the Federal court or 
in the State court. 

Women’s Kansas City St. Andrew Society v. Kansas City, Mo.; D. C., W. D. 
Mo., No. E-1529. 


Extradition—Interstate—Habeas corpus to test legality of arrest—Continuance 
under State laws pending session of Legislature— 

A person held as a fugitive from justice under a rendition warrant issued by 
Governor of Minnesota upon the requisition of the Governor of another State, 
was not entitled to a continuance of his habeas corpus proceeding to test the 
legality of his arrest until the close of the legislative session, although his at- 
torney was a member of the Legislature, since the Minnesota statute prohibiting 
courts from holding a hearing, where an officer of the Legislature is an attorney, 
so long as the Legislature continues in session, does not apply to proceedings 
involving extradition, such proceedings being governéd by the Constitution and 
the laws of the United States. 

Hildebrand, State ex rel. v. Moeller, Sheriff; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28426, Jan. 
17, 1931. 


ee corpus to test legality of arrest—Bail pending 
ecision— 

A person held as a fugitive from justice under a rendition warrant issued by 
the Governor of Minnesota upon the requisition of the Governor of another 
State, under the extradition statutes of the United States, was not entitled to 
be released on bail pending a decision in a habeas corpus proceeding to test the 
legality of his arrest under the Minnesota statutes relating to bail. 

Hildebrand, State ex rel. v. Moeller, Sheriff; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28426, Jan. 


' 17, 1931. 


Federal Boiler Inspection Act—Exclusive power to specify equipment—Negli- 
gence in not hooking locomotive with additional appliance— 


Where the side cab curtain with which a locomotive was equipped was in ac- 
cordance with the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, under the Fed- 
eral Boiler Inspection Act, a railroad employe, who was injured when he fell 
from the train in opening the curtain and attempting to receive an order which 
was fastened to a hook held by a station agent while the train was in motion, 
could not recover from the railroad company on the theory that the company was 
negligent in not equipping the curtain with a tie-back. appliance, not required 
by the Commission’s order, since the Commission has exclusive power to specify 
the equipment to be used and to standardize equipment, and its order was in 
effect a determination that a substantial compliance therewith made the locomo- 
tive safe to operate without necessary peril of life or limb. 

Mahutga v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. S. M. Ry. Co.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 
28253, Jan. 16, 1931. 


Ferries—Limitation of liability—Ferry company’s boat as “vessel” within mean- 
inz of Federal statutes— 


A ferry company’s liability for the death of passengers who were drowned 
when a boat 18 feet long and 414 feet wide, with a carrying capacity of two 
tons, was upset when used by the company’s employe at a time when the water 
in the river was at a high stage in violation of the company’s orders, was limited 
to the value of the boat, under Federal statutes limiting the liability of the own- 
ers of “vessels used on * * * rivers or in inland navigation” incurred without 
the privity or knowledge of the owner to the value of the owner’s interest in the 
vessel and her freight, since the ferry company’s boat was a “vessel” within the 
meaning of the statutes, inasmuch as the purpose for which the craft was con- 
structed and the business in which it was engaged, and not the size, form, equip- 
ment or means of propulsion are the determinative factors in the application of 
the statutes. 


Grays Landing Ferry Co, v. Stone et al.; C. C, A. 3, No. 4405, Jan. 23, 1931. 


Libel and slander-—-Privilege—Report of physicians in workmen’s compensation 
case— 

Where physicians were appointed by a Kansas district court to examine the 
claimant in a workmen’s compensation case and to determine whether his dis- 
ability was still existing and whether it was permanent or partial and to report 
the result of the examination, a statement in the physicians’ written report that 
the disability was “apparently due to syphilis” was not libelous as to the claim- 
ant, since the report was a privileged communication. 


Mickens v. Davis 7 4 al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29595, Jan. 10, 1931. 


Landlord and tenant—Premises—Defective sidewalk—lInjuries to third person— 
Judgment against city—Recovery over against landlord or tenant— 


Where different parts of the ground floor of a building had been let to dif- 
ferent tenants, the owner, and not the tenant in possession, of premises abutting 
on a defective sidewalk, was liable over to the city against which a judgment 
had been rendered for injuries sustained by a pedestrian because of the defect, 
even though the owner had a right, under a provision of his contract with the 
tenant, or by reason of the tenant’s breach of a duty to the owner arising by 
operation of law, to recoup himself by recovery over against the tenant. 


Bruder v. City of Philadelphia et al.; Pa. Sup, Ct., Nos. 332-334, Jan. 5, 1931. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


‘Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Corporations—Dissolution—Rights of holders of cumulative preferred stock— 
Period during which dividends accumulated— 

On the dissolution of a Delaware corporation ,the holders of cumulative pre- 
ferred stock were entitled to receive unpaid dividends which had accrued prior to 
the appointment of a receiver in addition to the par value of their stock before 
payments to the common stockholders under a provision of the certificate of in- 
corporation for the return of the par value of their stock, together with “unpaid 
dividends accrued thereon,” although the corporation had at no time earned net 
profits and had no surplus at the time of the dissolution proceedings; provision 
of certificate giving the preferred stockholders preference as to accrued divi- 
dends was valid—Penington v. “Commonwealth Hotel Corp.; McAtamney v. 
Broadway, Seventh Avenue and Fifty-sixth Street Hotel Realty Corp. (Del. Sup. 
Ct.)—V U.S. Daily, 3648, Jan, 30, 1981. 


Customs duties—Forfeitures—Forfeiture of automobile for use in smuggling— 
Proceedings under customs laws instead of Prohibition act—Smuggling as basis 
of forfeiture— 

Where an automobile was seized by customs officers because used in smuggling 
foreign liquor, and the driver of the car was prosecuted for importation of liquor 
without payment of the tariff, the car was subject to forfeiture under provisions 
of the Tariff Act instead of section 26 of the Prohibition Act, notwithstanding the 
rule of decision of the Supreme Court in the Richbourg case (V U. S. Daily, 909; 
281 U. S. 528), since the offense constituting the basis of the forfeiture proceed- 
ing was the smuggling of the liquor in violation of the Tariff Act and not the 
transportation of it in violation of the Prohibition Act—United States v. One Reo 
Coupe Automobile. (D. C., D. Mass.)—V U. S. Daily, 3648, Jan. 30, 1931, 


Customs duties—Forfeitures—Forfeiture of truck—Proof of foreign origin of 
iquor— 

In proceedings to forfeit an automobile for use in smuggling, evidence that the 
labels on the liquor and the yeckepe, wrappings, lot number and stamps were 
such as were used by a Canadian distillery in the preparation of its whiskey for 
export, and that, in the opinion of the special excise man of the National Reve- 
nue Department of Canada, such labels, packages, etc., were genuine and that the 
liquor in the bottles was whiskey which had been produced at such distillery, was 
sufficient to prove the foreign origin of the whiskey.—United States v. One Reo 
Coupe Automobile. (D. C., D. Mass.)—V U. S. Daily, 3648, Jan. 30, 1931. 


Customs duties—Forfeitures—Forfeiture of truck for use in smuggling—Pro- 
i a under customs laws instead of Prohibition act—Rights of bona fide 
ienor— 

Where a customs inspector, on the discovery of smuggled liquor of foreign 
manufacture in a truck, seized the liquor and the truck and instituted criminal 
proceedings against the driver, mroovedings to forfeit the truck were properly 
taken under the forfeiture provisions of the customs acts, as against the claims 
of a bona fide lienor, instead of under section 26 of the National Prohibition Act, 
under which such lienors are protected.—United States v. One Fargo Truck. 
(D C., 8. D, Tex.)—V U. §. Daily, 3648, Jan. 80, 1931. 


liquors of foreign manufacture therein, 
the truck and lee: were seized, de- 
livered to the customs office in Laredo, 
and thereafter proceedings were taken 
against the driver and against the car 
under the customs acts. The intervenor, 
Commercial Credit Co., Inc., set up a 
bona fide lien upon the truck, moved for 
a dismissal of the libel, and in the alter- 
native, for judgment recognizing its lien 


as a valid claim against the proceeds of 
the sale. 

Upon the trial the intervenor estab- 
lished that it was a bona fide lienor, and 
sought to protect its lien by the claims, 
(1) that no reasonable ground for the 
seizure existed; (2) that there was no 
sufficient proof that the liquors were of 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 
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Company's Accrued Dividends Paid ¥ 


On Preferred Stock on Dissolution 


Provision in Certificate of Incorporation Held 


To Permit Payment Though Concern 
Had Failed to Earn Profit 


State of Delaware: 


RoBERT PENINGTON 


Vv, 
COMMONWEALTH HOTEL CORPORATION}; 
HuGH McCATAMNEY 


Vv. 
BROADWAY, SEVENTH AVENUE AND 56TH 
Street Hote, REALTY CORPORATION. 
Delaware Supreme Court. 


CuHarRLes C. Keepy for the receiver; 
WILLIAM PRICKETT and WALTER E. 
Goprrey for protective committee of 
stockholders of Commonwealth Hotel 
Corporation to the extent to which they 
are holders of preferred stock, and for 
Casper Gottdiener; WILLIAM F. 
UNGER for certain preferred stock- 
holders; E. ENNALLS PERL and PAUL 
Pgeany, of Warp & Grav, for protec- 
tive committee of stockholders to the 
extent to which they are holders of 
common stock and for Harry Weis- 
burg; JOHN BiccGs JR., and MorTIMER 
BRENNER for protective committee of 
stockholders of Commonwealth Hotel 
Construction Corporation. 


Before PENNEWILL, C. J., and RICE, 
HARRINGTON, RICHARDS and RODNEY, 
JJ. 


Opinion of the Court 
Jan, 20, 1931 
In this case a receiver has been ap- 


pointed for the defendant et and 
the questions presented to this court 
were raised before the chancellor by peti- 
tion of the receiver. 


The company having been organized a 
number of years had both common and 
preferred stock outstanding. The com- 
pany had not been successful and at no 
time had there been any net profits aris- 
ing from its operation, nor at any time 
did it have a surplus over capital and 
liabilities. 

The proceedings were in dissolution: of 
the company and all the claimants are 
stockholders—all creditors having been 
paid in full. The amount in the hands of 
the receiver, though substantial in 
amount is not sufficient to repay the capi- 
tal paid in. 


Three Questions 
Raised in Appeal 


Three questions were presented to the 
chancellor and all are raised by this ap- 
peal: 


1. As to stockholders who paid par and 
a premium for their stock, may the pre- 
mium be regarded as capital paid in, and 
as such may it share in the distribution? 
In other words, may stockholders who 
paid a premium for their stock be per- 
mitted to share in the distribution in pro- 
portion to what they paid for their shares 
rather than in proportion to the par 
value thereof, 


2. All shares were of the par value of 
$100. Some of the preferred and common 
stocks were paid in full and some in each 
class of stock had been paid only in part. 
There being a loss and the assets insuf- 
ficient to repay the entire capital, and 
the question is: May the partly paid 
shares participate in the distribution in 
the proportion that the amount paid on 
them bears to the total amount paid on 
all, or must there be an equalization so 
that the partly paid shares are brought 
to the same footing as the fully paid 
shares ? 

3. In dissolution proceedings where 
ther¢ was not and never had been any sur- 
plus or net profits, can unpaid dividends 
on preferred stock, agreed to be cumula- 
tive, be given preference to payments on 
common stock in addition to the prefer- 
ence of the par value of the stock? 

The amended article 4 of the certifi- 
cate of incorporation provided as follows: 

“(a) The holders of the preferred stock 
of this corporation shall be entitled to 
receive, and the corporation shall be obli- 
gated to pay thereon out of the surplus 
or net profits of the business of the cor- 
poration in each year dividends at the 
|rate of seven per centum (7%) per an- 
num and no more, payable on such dates 
as may be fixed by the board of direc- 
tors. Such dividends on the preferred 
stock shall be payable before any divi- 
dends shall be payable or set apart on the 
common stock, and shall be cumulative, 
so that if dividends for any past dividend 
period at the rate of seven per centum 
(7%) per annum shall not have been paid 
thereon or set apart therefor, the defi- 
ciency shall be fully paid or set apart, 
but without interest, before any dividend 
shall be paid or set apart for the common 
stock. 

“(b) Whatever dividends at the rate of 
} seven per centum (7%) per annum upon 
the preferred stock for all past dividend 
periods shall have been declared and the 
same shall have been paid by the corpo- 
ration or funds for the payment thereof 
shall have been set aside, the board of 
directors, if the remaining surplus or net 
profits be sufficient therefor may declare 
dividends on the common stock at such 
rates payable at such time as the board 
may fix. 

“(ce) ‘After the payment of the said 
preferential dividend of seven per centum 
(7%) per annum to the holder of the 
preferred stock and noncumulative divi- 
dends of six per centum (6%) on the 
common stock, the board of directors 
shall set aside twenty per centum (20%) 
of the remaining net ree for any year 
as a sinking fund to be used in the pur- 
chase or redemption of the preferred 
stock, which fund shall be kept separate 
and apart from all other funds of the cor- 
poration, 

“(d) The moneys constituting the sink- 
ing fund shall be applied by the corpora- 
tion in each year to the perchase of 
shares of the preferred stock at not ex- 
ceeding $110 per share or the redemption 
thereof as herein provided. 

“(e) In the event of an 
dissolution or winding up of the corpora- 
tion, or upon any distribution of its capi; 
tal, other than the redemption of its pre- 
ferred stock, the holders of the preferred 
stock shall be entitled to be paid in full 
the par value thereof, and all unpaid divi- 
dends accrued thereon, kefore any 
amount shall be paid or any assets dis- 
tributed to the holders of the common 
shares, and after the payment to the 
holders of the preferred stock of the 
amount payable to them as hereinbefore 
provided, the remaining assets and funds 
of the corporation shall be divided and 
paid tothe holders of the common shares 
according to their respective shares.” 

(The letters annexed to the paragraphs 
are arbitrary, being added solely as 
means of identification and convenience.) 

Ropney, J., delivered the opinion of 
the court: 





tions determined by the chancellor and 
raised by this appeal will be consoli- 
dated. The consideration of these ques- 
tions will not be drawn out at length, It 
is sufficient that the questions have been 





liquidation, 


The consideration of the first two ques- 


Dover. 


carefully considered by this court and we 
are unanimously of the opinion that the 
chancellor was correct in the determina- 
tion of both questions, A more detailed 
consideration of the questions could add 
but little to the opinion of the chancellor 
as reported in 151 A. 228. 

We shall now address ourselves to the 
remaining and more important questions 
presented by this appeal. This question 
is, in brief: Are the preferred stock- 
holders entitled, in dissolution proceed- 
ings, to a preference in the payment of 
dividends in addition to the par value of 
the preferred stock where the assets of 
| the company do not include profits from 
its management? 

If the answer to this question is in the 
affirmative, the further question then 
arises: To what point of time are the un- 
paid dividends computed? The chancellor 
determined that since no profits or sur- 
plus existed, no dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock could have accrued, and, 
therefore, no unpaid dividends could, be 
| given preference in the dissolution ihe: 
ceedings. The remaining question as} to 
the computation of the time of prefey: 
ence of such unpaid dividends was, df 
course, not considered by him. 

This court does not agree with the con- 
| clusion reached by the chancellor, and in 
view of the importance of the question 
with relation to the corporate structures 
under the laws of this State, we have 
given the matter both serious and spe- 
cial consideration. 

The consideration of the rights of 
holders of preferred stock of the corpora- 
tion in question to dividends is largely 
covered by paragraphs (a) and (e) of 
the articles of the certificate of incor- 
poration. These paragraphs cover fields 
entirely different. Paragraph (a) treats 
solely of the rights of preferred stock- 
holders to dividends while the company is 
a going concern. Of course, the right to 
dividends in such a case depends upon 
the existence of surplus or net profits. 
This requirement is not only expressly 
set out in paragraph (a), but is also 
fundamental in the law of corporations. 

Paragraph (e), however, has no rela- 
tion to the company as a going concern; 
it contemplates only the relation of 
stockholders inter se after all creditors 
have been paid and the remaining assets 
lof the corporation are distributable to 
|the stockholders. There is no legal re- 
quirement aside from contract as set out 
in the certificate of incorporation that in 
tdissolution proceedings accumulated divi- 
dends could only be preferred from sur- 
plus or profits. 





Incorporation Certificate 
Might Provide Preference 


In other words, it is universally con- 
ceded that the certificate of incorpora- 
tion could provide, if it was clearly 
and unequivocally therein stated, that in 
dissolution proceedings the holders of 
preferred stock would be entitled to a 
preference of accumulated unpaid divi- 
dends before payments to commongstack- 
holders even though no surplus or §:@rits 
existed. It is, therefore, true that the 
nonexistence of profits creates no legal 
barrier to the preference of dividends i 
dissolution procedings. 

The question is then one solely of gon- 
tract between the stockholders. hat 
did the stockholders mean when, in con- 
templating dissolution proceedings, after 
the payments of debts, they stipulated 
that the preferred stockholders should 
have a return of the par value of. their 
stock together with “unpaid dividends 
accrued thereon’? 

Let us consider briefly the position of 
the organizers of the company and the 
undertaking of the stockholders. Pre- 
ferred stock is created, subscribed and 
paid for. Everyone understands that 
the risks assumed by the two classes of 
stock, common and preferred, are as dif- 
ferent one from the other as are their 
prospects for great profit. The annual 
income to be derived from the preferred 
stock is limited to 7 per cent, 

Everyone knows that any great bal- 
ance of profit, in the hope and prospect 
of which the company is formed, over 
and beyond this 7 per cent, will be solely 
distributable among the common stock- 
holders. The law here interposes its 
restraining hand and says that capital of 
the company must not be reduced or im- 
paired by the payment of any return or 
income to the stockholders because of 
the money put into the company by 
them, but that such income or return 
can only be paid from current or ac- 
cumulated profits. 

This payment to the stockholders as 
a return upon their investment ir? the 
company is in general termed a dividend, 
but we know of nothing particularly 
sacrosanct about the word itself. Any 
return or income paid to a stockholder 


upon his investment in the company by 
which the capital of the company is im- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


Journal of the 


Supreme Court of the 
United States 


Jan. 29, 1931 
Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 
Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts. 


Milton R. Weinberger of New York 
City was\admitted to practice, 


No. 81. Henry Choteau, petitioner, v. 
David Burnet, Commissioner of Irternal 
Revenue. Argument continued by Mr, T. J, 
Leahy for the petitioner, and concluded by 
Mr. Assistant Attorney General Youngquist 
for the respondent. 


No. 82. The State of Alabama, petitioner, 
. The United States. Argument com- 
menced by Mr, Oscar W. Underwood Jr, for 
the petitioner, continued by Mr. Solicitor 
General Thacher for the respondent and 
concluded by Mr, Thomas E, Knight ‘r. for 
the petitioner. 

No. 87. Seth M. Milliken et al., Execu-* 
tors, petitioner v. The United States. Ar- 
gued by Mr, D. A. Embury for the peti- 
tioner and by Mr. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Rugg for the respondent. 

No. 88 The United States of America 
et al, appellants, v. Atlanta, Birmingham 

Coast Railro d Company. Argufent 
commenced by Mr. Assistant to the “ttor- 
ney General O’Brian for the appellants. 

Adjourned until Jan. 30 at 12 ni 





when the day call will be: Nos. 88 and %@, 





AvTHorizen StaTements ONLY 


Are PresentTep : Herein. Being 


PuBLIsHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unitep States DaiLy 


¥ Statute of West Virginia Affecting 
Federal Tax Lien Adjudged Invalid 


Provision Requiring Notices Previously Filed 
In District Court to Be Recorded in 
County Found Objectionable 


Richmond, Va.—No State has the power 
to enact laws affecting Federal tax liens 
except as permitted by Congress, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit has held. 

Congress allows the States to enact a 
statute requiring notice of the lien to be 
filed with the recorder of deeds of the 
proper county. The West Virginia Leg- 
islature enacted such a statute, but also 
provided that all liens previously filed 
with the clerk of the district court would 
be rendered ineffective unless filed in 
the’ county within four months. 
provision was invalid, the circuit court 
ruled, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Vv 
BANK or Mdbnt Hore. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 
No. 3070. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of West Virginia. 


Oxey P. KeapIr and C. M. CHAREST | 


CLARENCE E. DAWSON (JAMES DAMRON, 
vith him on the brief), for appellant; 
Renton L. BENNETT (DILLON MAHAN 
' Hot; BRown, JACKSON & KNIGHT; C. 
E. MAHAN Jr., and C. W. MOXLEY on 
brief), for appellee. 
Before Nortucott, Circuit Judge, and 
COLEMAN and GLENN, District Judges. 
Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 13, 1931 
NorTHCOTT, Circuit Judge.—Dart- 
mont Coal Company, a West Virginia 
corporation, incurred a liability to the 
United States of America for income 
taxes for the year_1920, in the amount 
of eleven thousand’ ten dollars and one 
cent ($11,010.01) which was duly as- 
sessed in August, 1926. On Oct. 14, 
1926, the Collector of Internal Revenue 
for the District of West Virginia filed 
a notice of tax lien for the amount of 
this tax upon the property of the tax- 
payer in the office of the Clerk of the 
District Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of West Virginia, 
at Charleston, in Kanawha County. On 
Apr. 27, 1927, the Legislature of the 
State of West Virginia passed an act 
authorizing, among other things, the fil- 
ing by the United States of notices of 
its tax liens in the offices of the clerks 
of the county courts of said State, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 3186 
of the United States Revised Statutes 
as amended. 


Tax Claim Made Subject 
To Lien of Bank 


By deed of trust, dated Jan. 30, 1929, 
recorded in the office of the Clerk of 
the County Court of Boone County, W. 
Va., on Feb, 11, 1929, the Dartmont Coal 
Company conveyed to C. E. Mahan Jr., 
trustee, certain of jts real estate in trust 
to secure notes payable to the Bank of 
Mount Hope, the appellee herein. 


The coal company being subsequently 
adjudicated a bankrupt, an order was en- 
tered on Sept. 3, 1929, by the referee 
in the bankruptcy proceedings holding the 
lien of the Bank of Mount Hope under 
its deed of trust superior and prior to 
&. claim of the United States for the 
mcome tax. Upon a hearing before the 
United States District Court for review 
and reversal, the referee’s order was af- 
firmed. This appeal is prosecuted from 
that decision. 


Section 3186, Revised Statutes, as 
amended by the Act of Feb. 26, 1925 (43 
Stat. 994), reads as follows: 


Sec. 3186. That if any person liable to 
pay ny tax neglects or refuses to pay the 
same after demand, the amount shall be 
a lien in favor of the United States from 
the time when the assessment list was re- 
ceived by the collector, except when other- 
wise provided, until paid, with the inter- 


est, penalties, and costs that may accrue | 


in addition thereto upon all property and 
rights to property belonging to such per- 
son: 

Provided, however, that such lien shall 
not be valid as against any mortagee, pur- 
chaser, or judgment creditor until notice 
of such lien shall be filed by the collec- 
tor in the office of the clerk of the district 
court of the district within which the prop- 
erty subject to such lien is situated: 

Provided further, that whenever any 
State by appropriate legislation authorizes 
the filing of such notice in the office of 
the registrar or recorder of deeds of the 
counties of that State, and in the State of 
Louisiana in the parishes thereof, and in 
»the States of Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and Yermont in the office of the registrar 
or recorder of deeds or town or city 
clerk having custody of the land records 
of the towns and cities, then such lien 
shall not be valid in that State against 
any mortgagee, purchaser, or judgment 
creditor until such notice shall be filed 
in the office of the registrar or recorder 
of deeds of the county or counties, or 
parish or parishes in the State of Louisiana, 
or in the office of the registrar or recorder 
of deeds or town or city clerk having 
custody of the land records in the States 
of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
a of the towns or cities within which 

e property subject to the lien is situated. 


Act of West Virginia 


@ Legislature Quoted 


The Act of Apr. 27, 1927, of the West 
Virgina Legislature (Chap. 56, Acts of 
Regular Session of 1927), reads as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of West 
Virginia: That a uniform law relating to 
the filing of notices of liens for Federal 
taxes and certificates for discharging such 
lieri$ be enacted, so as to read as follows: 

Section 1. Pursuant to the authority 
of paragraph 3186 of the United States Re- 
vised Statutes, notices of Federal tax liens 
and certificates discharging such liens may 
be filed in the offices of the clerk of the 
county court of one or more counties of the 
State, 

Section 2. As provided in said paragraph 
8186, no such tax shall be a valid lien as 
against any mortgages, purchaser, or judg- 

ent creditor until such notice shall be 
filed in the office of the clerk of the count: 
court of the county or counties within whieh 
the property subject to the lien is situated, 

Section 3. Notices of Federal tax liens 
heretofore filed with the clerk of a Federal 
district court or certified transcripts thereof 
may be filed by the collector of internal 
revenue of the district in the office of the 
clerk of the county court of one or more 
counties in this State: Provided, that such 
liens heretofore filed with a clerk of a 
Federal district court shall not continue 
valid liens for more than four months 
after the taking effect of this act, as against 
any mortgagee, purchaser, or judgment 
creditor becoming such after the expiration 
of such four months, unless such notice or 
transcript shall be filed as above provided. 
After the filing of such notice or a certified 
transcript thereof with the clerk of the 
county court, following the expiration of 
such four months’ period, the Federal tax 
lien shall be valid as against mortgagees, 
purchasers, or judgment creditors becoming 
such subsequent to such filing. If this sec- 
eon shall ie held not authorized by Fed- 

ral law, it shall not affect the validity 
of the other sections of this act. 

Section 4. The procedure with respect 


> to filing and indexing shall be the same} 


That: 


as that respecting other similar liens so 
far as applicable. 

Section 5. The fee for filing each no- 
tice of lien shall be 25 cents and for 
each discharge thereof 25 cents. 

It is well settled that no State has 
the power to enact legislation affecting 
Federal tax liens, except as permitted 
by an Act of Congress. In United States 
v. Snyder, 149 U. S. 210, Mr. Justice 
Shiras, said: 

“If the United States, proceeding in 
one of their own courts, in the collec- 
tion of a tax admitted to be legitimate, 
can be thwarted by the plea of a State 
statute prescribing that such a tax must 
be assessed and recorded under State 
regulation, and limiting the time within 
which such tax shall be a lien, it would 
follow that the potential existence of 
the Government of the United States is 


jat_ the mercy of State legislation.” 


‘It was early definitely settled that the 
States are prohibited from passing any 


‘act which shall be repugnant to the laws 


of the United States. In M’Culloch v. 
Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, Chief Justice 


Marshall forever settled this question; 


when he said: 

: “The court has bestowed on this sub- 
ject its most deliberate consideration. 
The result is a conviction that the States 





have no power, by taxation or otherwise, 


|to retard, impede, burden, or in any 
;}manner control the operations of the 


constitutional laves enacted for Con- 
gress to carry into execution the powers 
vested in the general government. This 
is, we think, the unavoidable conse- 
aguence of that supremacy which the 
Constitution has declared.” 


Necessary Authority 
Said Not to Be Given 


The Legislature of the State of West 
Virginia clearly had no power to enact 
section 3 of the Act of Apr. 27, 1927, 
above quoted. Indeed, the Legislature 
itself seems to have been aware of this 
\fact, as is shown in the last sentence 
in section 3, and that the legislature 
had no such right was admitted by coun- 
sel for appellee in the argument before 
this court. 
authority exists to support the conten- 
tion of appellee that the Government’s 
lien to remain valid must be recorded 
as provided in section 3 of the Act of 
Apr. 27, 1927, of the West Virginia Leg- 
islature, it must be found in the act of 
Congress itself. 


A reading of section 3186, Revised 
Statutes, as amended, shows that no such 


authority is expressly given in the stat-! 


ute, nor, in our opinion, can any such 
construction be given the statute by in- 
ference. Section 3 of the Act of Apr. 
27, 1927, of the West Virginia Legis- 
lature, was never in any way accepted 
or concurred in by the-Government of 
the United States. On the contrary, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue—by 
Internal Revenue Bulletin VI No. 26— 
on June 27, 1927, expresssly rejected 
this section in the following language: 

The act of Apr, 27, 1927, passed by the 
Legislature of West Virginia, effective from 
the date of its enactment, is accepted by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue (except the 
provisions of sections 2 and 8 thereof) as 
the “appropriate legislation” referred to 
in the second proviso of section 3186, Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended by the act of 
Mar. 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 1016), and the act 
of Feb, 26, 1925 (43 Stat. 994), authorizing 
the filing of notices of Federal tax liens 
with certain designated county or other | 
officials. | 

It is admitted that the lien of the Gov- 
ernment, when the notice was filed in 
the office of the clerk of the District 





It then follows that if any; 


jan act should be strictly construed in' 


| property of the coal company. 





Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of West Virginia, in 
1926, was a good and valid lien, and no 


Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
S., as amended Feb, 18, 


sec, 4921, R 


1052167, C. Nessler, Process of waving 
natural hair, 1611466, Lewis & Murray, 
Steaming tube for hair waving, 1619798, 
same, Container for hair in permanent wav- | 
ing process, D. C., W. D. Mich. (Grand} 
Rapids), Doc. 2249, The Nestle Le Mur Co. 
v. Kalamazoo Pharmacal Co. Dismissed with- ; 
out prejudice (notice Dec. 19, 1930). 

1082405, C. E, Cleveland, Lumber trimmer, 
1267130, Skeith & Burrows, Power lifting 
mechanism for saw trimmer, filed Dec. 20, 
1930, D. C. Oreg. (Portland), Doc, E 9165, | 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., et al. v. Clark &|} 
Wilson Lumber Co., et al. 

1096250, C, C. Lamb, Timing device for 
egg boilers, 1377983, 1377984, same, Egg 








boiler, filed Dee. 18, 1930, D. C., E. D. Wis. 
(Milwaukee), Doc. 3045, C, C. Lamb v,’ Mil- 
waukee Electric Rwy. & Light Co. 

1125553, W. M. Keck, Rotary drill bit for 
oil wells, filed May 31, 1930, D, C., E. D. Tex. 
(Beaumont), Doc. 449, W. M. Keck, et al. 
v. B. K. Appleman. 

1128145, Inwood & Lavenberg, Means for 
making box blanks, filed Oct. 18, 1930, D. 
C. N. D. IL, E. Div., Doc. 10101, Wire- 
bounds Patents Co., et al. v. Maxwell Bros. 

1241620, Gold & Rietz, Steam heating sys- 
tem, filed Nov. 25, 1980, D. C., N. D. IIL, E. 
Div., Doe, 10196, Vapor Car Heating Co., 
Inc. v. Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co, 

1267130, (See 1082405.) 


1283431, H. E. Warren, Electric clock 
system, 1283434, same, Timing device, 
1502494, same, Time indicating apparatus, 
filed Rec. 17, 1930, D. C. Conn,, Doc. E 2101, 
Warreh Telechron Co. v. New Haven Clock 
Co., et al, 

1283434, (See 1283431.) 

1299282, H. Rosenberg, Art to fastening 
sheets together, 1411184, same, Sheet metal 
structure and fastening therefor, 1465148, 
same, Screw, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
44/299, H. Rosenberg, et al. v. Carr Fastener 
Co. Dismissed Dec. 24, 1930, 

1377983, 1377984, (See 1096250.)° 

1411184. (See 1299232.) 

1411391, J, D. Tucker, Spoke tightener, 
1424530, Tucker & Tucker, Spoke tightener, 
Cc. C. A., 8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 8813, 
A. C. Honeycutt (Honeycutt Mfg. Co.) v. 
Tucker Bros. Mfg. Co. Decree reversed Dec, 
6, 1980. Doc, 8826, Tucker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
v. A. C, Honeycutt. Decree affirmed Dec. 
6, 1930. 

1424530. (See 1411391.) 

1465148, (See 1299232.) 

1490380, B. D. Gilson, Circulation accele- 
rator, filed Oct. 6, 1930, D. C., N. D. II.,| 
E. Div., Doc. 10070, B. D. Gilson, et al. v. 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc. 

1502494, (See 1283431.) 

1512888, L. Haft, Lighting set, filed Dec. 
29, 19380, D. C., 8S. D. N. Y., Doc, E 57/147, 
Noma Electric Corp. v. I. H. Shalomuth, et 
al. (Adco Electric Mfg. Co.) 

1527121, Cottringer & Collings, Metallic 
chloride and method of making same, 1592971, 
H. H. Dow, Prepared metallic chlorides and 
method of making, filed Nov. 2, 1928, D. C. 
E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doe. 3022, The Dow} 
Chemical Co. v. Michigan Alkali Co. | 

1562771, O. D. Jennings, Coin control ap- 
paratus, filed Sept. 30, 1930. D. C., N. D; IIL, 
E. Div,, Doc. 10059, O. D. Jennings & Co. v. 
Pace Mfg. Co., Inc. Same, filed Oct. 3, 1930, 


| 17219, W. H. Walker, et al. same, 1735839, 





D. C., N. D. IL, E. Div., Doe, 10068, O. D, 

Jennings & Co, v. Watling Mfg. Co., Ine. 
1577406, W, Friedman, ro seo filed 

Noy. 12, 1930, D, C., N. D. Ill, E. Div., Doc, 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Jan. 29 
Tulsa Tribune Company. Docket No. 
19403. 

Invested capital—intangible as- 
sets.—So much of the paid-in capital 
as represents the circulation struc- 
ture of a newspaper plant consti- 
tutes intangible assets within section 
326 of the Revenue Act of 1918. 

Merrill Trust Company. Docket No. 
28802. 

1. An amount credited by a tax- 
payer to a pension fund set up by it 
for the benefit of its employes may 
not be deducted as an ordinary and 
necessary husiness expense in the ab-- 
sence of evidence establishing that 
an enforcible trust was created, 

2. In determining whether such a 
trust was created, the fact that the 
taxpayer, experienced in trust mat- 
ters, deliberately refrained from 
making a trust agreement or decla- 
ration cannot be casually regarded. 

8. Testimony of a trust officer of 
the taxpayer that h2 understood that 
othér officers contemplated the pen- 
sion fund to be permanent and irre- 
vocable and that.they did not feel 
that taxpayer could take back the 
principal and put it in other funds, 
does not warrant a conclusion that 
the fund was permanent and irre- 
vocable and constituted a trust fund. 

Loritan Investment Company. Docket 
No. 33768. 

Loss sustained on loans allowed 

as a deduction. 


——oOoOoOoOwoeweeeeeeeeeeee eee 


subsequent act of the Legislature of 
West Virginia could in any way impair 
its validity. In United States v. Curry, 
201 Fed. 371, Judge Rose said: 

“In that case, as in all others which 
have been called.to my attention or 
which I have mysé@lf found, it has been 
held that when the requirements of the 
assessment and the demand have been 
complied with the lien of the Govern- 
ment is superior to that of anyone ac- 
quiring any interests in the property 
after the date of demand. The Govern- 
eres lien is unaffected by the fact that 
a subsequent incumbrancer or purchaser 
became such without knowledge that the 
Government had afiy interest in the| 
property or claim upon it.” : 

See also Blacklock v. United States, 
208 U. S. 75; United States v. Pacific} 
Railroad, 1 Fed. 97; United States v.} 
Turner, 28 Fed. Cas. 232. | 

In 1913 Congress of the United States 
granted to the Legislature of the va- 
rious States the right to enact enabling 
legislation requiring Government liens, 
in order to be valid, to Be filed in the of- 
fice of the registrar or the recorder of 
deeds of a county within which the prop- 
erty subject to the lien is situated. Such} 





favor of the Government. 


United States v. Dickson, 15’ Pet. 141; 
Corneil v. Coyne, i92 U. S. 418; Hanni- 
bal, ete., Railroad Co. v. Packet Co., 125} 
U. S. 260. 

In the case of United States v. Dickson, 
supra, the Supreme Court said: 


“But if there be any doubt as to the 
proper construction of this statute (and 
we think there is none), then that conclu- 
sion must be adopted which is most ad- 
vantageous to the interest of the Gov- 
ernment. The statute being a grant of 
a privilege must be construed most 
strongly in favor of the grantor.” 


The Legislature of the State of West 
Virginia did not see fit to avail itself of 
the permission given by the act of Con- 
gress to pass the enabling legislation un- 
til the year 1927. In the meantime, the 
Government lien in this case had been re- 
corded and become valid as against the 
No sub- 
sequent act ef the Legislature of West 
Virginia could, of itself, in any way af- 
fect the validity of that lien. It follows 
that the action of the court below in de- | 
claring the lien of the. appellee to be 
prior to that of the Government was er- 
roneous, and the order of the court be- 
low is reversed. 


1922.) 


10149, Fracy, Inc. v. Retailers Syndicate, Inc, 

1577819. (See Re. 16035.) 

1578236, H. E. LaBour, filed Oct. 23, 1930, 
D. C., N. D, Ill, E. Div., Doe, 10106, H. E. 
LaBour, et al. v. W. E. Belke, et al. i 

1592971, (See 1527121.) e 

1603014, Beasley & MacDougall, Furnace 
for enameling metal ware, D. C., E. D. I. 
(Eagt St. Louis), Doc. E 4093, Beemack 
Furnace Co. v. The Eureka Steel Range Co. 
Patent held valid and certain claims in- 
fringed Dec. 27, 1980, 

1611466, (See 1052167.) 

1617083, J. Price, Heat exchanger, D. C. 
Dela., Doc. E 766, The Griscom Russell Co. 
v. Romarti Gasoline Co. Consent decree dis- 
missing bill Dec. 30, 1930. 

1619798. (See 1052167.) 

. 1622814, F, J. Seabolt, Phonograph, filed 
Dec. 29, 1930, D, C., E. D. Ill, (Danville), 
Doc. 282-D, The Capehart Corp., et al, v. 
F. D. Nellis, et al. (Cairo Novolty Co.). 

1625992,» H, M. Godsey, Gas burner, filed | 
Apr. 8, 1930, D. C., E. D. Tex. (Beaumont), | 
Doc, 448, Ace Combustion Engineering Co., | 
Ine. v. Waterman Brick & Tile Co. Same, 
filed June 20, 1930, D. C., E. D, Tex. (Beau- 
mont), Doc. 450, Ace Combustion Engineer- 
ing Co., Inc. v. San Jacinto Building Co, 

1656656, Anderson & Janda, Ironing ma- 
chine, filed July 26, 1980, D. C., N. D, IIL, 
E, Div., Dee. 9968, Conlon Corp. v. Graybar 
Electric Co., Ine. 

1663004, J. B. Green, Coating for welding 
or cutting rods, 1669660, 1720039, same, 
Welding rod, 1669661, same, Coated filler | 
material, 1733795, same, Rod for use in| 
are welding or cutting, D, C., N. D. Okla. |} 
(Tulsa), Doc. 514, F. M. Warden vy. Big | 
Threo Welding & Equipment Co, Dismissed | 
without prejudice Dec. 6, 1930. 

6966, 1669661. (See 1663004.) 
_ 4702191, J. C, Bergner, Machine for form- 
ing pastries, filed Dec, 26, 1930, D. C. Md., 
Doc. E 1812, Doughnut Machine Corp. v. 
Joe-Lowe Corp., et al. 

1709752, Solenberger & Jagel, Rear vision 
mirror, Re, 17274, E, Porter, Rear vieW mir- 
ror for automobiles, filed Dec. 26, 1930, D. 
C., 8S. D. N, Y., Doc, E, 57/145, The Simplex 





Piston Ring Co, of America, Inc, y. S, Hol- 
land (Lef-Rite Mirror Co.). | 

1710160, J. R. Gibbs, Respirator, filed | 
Sept. 4, 1930, D. C., N. D. II, E. Div., Doe. 


1712214, L. L. Jones, Tuned radio fre- | 
quency amplifying system, 1770524, same, 
Amplifying system, filed Dec. 19, 1930, D. 
c,, 8. D, N. Y¥., Doe. E 57/100, L. L. Jones, 
et al. v. Radio Corp. of America. . 

1720039, 1733795, (See 1663004.) 

1735839, 1770524, (See 1712214.) 

Re. 16035, Temple & Temple, Signal, 
1577819, T. I. Temple, same, filed Dec. 13, 
1930, D. C., S. D. Ind. (Indianapolis), Doe. 
1281, T, I. Temple, v. K. E. Erickson Co., 
Ine. 

Re. 16374, H. S. Hart, Selective dump car, 
filed Nov. 26, 1930, D, C., N. D. IIL, E. Div., | 
Doc, 10197, Rodger Ba'tast Car Co., et al. 
vy. Enterprise Rwy. Equipment’ Co., et al. 

Re. 17050, I. E. Dearsley, Lifting jack, Re. | 


A. L. Johnson, Jack, D. C.. W. D. Mich. 
(Grand Rapids), Doc. 2261, Walker Mfg. Co. 
v. Auto Specialties Mfg. Co. Stipulation 
and order dismissing bill Dec. 26, 1930. 

Re. 17219. (See Re. 17050.) 

Re. 17274, (See 1709752.) 





Preferred Stock 
Held to Include 
Accrued Funds 


Owners of Such Shares Are 
Found to Be Entitled to 
Accumulated Dividends 
Upon Dissolution 


(Continued from Page 8.] 

paired is just as invalid if called by any 
other name as if it be termed a dividend. 
A dividend is a sum of money or portion 
of a divisible thing to be distributed ac- 
cording to some fixed scheme. The term 
dividend in the charter under discussion 
means the sum of money to be paid or 
distributed on the stock of the company 
in the manner and in the proportion 
agreed upon, but it must not be con- 
fused with the source from which the 
payment is to be made. 

The stockholders, knowing the provi- 
sions of the la-v that the dividends on 
the preferred stock can only be paid 
from surplus or profits and having in 
mind the great disparity of prospective 
income, further agree that the preferred 
dividends shall be cumulative and that 
no payment of dividends sxall be made 
on the common stock unless and until all 
arrearage or deficiency of the dividends 
on the preferred stock has been paid. 

The decisional law of this State has 
considered the rights of a holder of cu- 
mulative preferred stock in a going con- 
cern. In Morris v. American Public 
Utilities Co., 122 A. 696 at 703, the 
learned chancellor says: 

“« * * * that as soon as the agreed 
dividend which the preferred stoclzholder 
is to receive is matured by time a right 
to its ultimate payments as against 
those who have agreed to its payment 
becomes a vested right. It is a present 
property interest,” 

The Morris case was not a case under 
dissolution proceedings like the present 
one and we mention it because of its ex- 
cellent treatment of the rights of holders 
of cumulative preferred stock. In the 
cited case the right to cumulative pre- 
ferred dividends was a right matured 
against common stockholders by the 


| passage of time subject to the limitation 


that the dividend could only be paid 
when a legal fund existed for its pay- 
ment. In the Morris case, as a going 
concern, this fund could consist solely in 
the existence of surplus or net profits. 

Turning again to paragraph concern- 
ing dissolution proceedings, we find that 
the stockholders have agreed, after all 
creditors have .been paid and other 
claims met, that the preferred stock- 
holders shall receive the par value of 
their stock with “all unpaid dividends 
accrued thereon.” For the purpose of 
plainly ascertaining the meaning of the 
clause, we will temporarily omit the 
word “accrued” and read the preferment 
as “all unpaid dividends thereon.” We 
are clearly of the opinion that this would 
mean that preferred stockholders would 
have a vested and legal right to all un- 
paid amounts which had been secured to 
them as preferential and cumulative 
payments by the charter under which the 
preferred shares were issued subject 
only to the existence of a fund which 


jeould legally be liable for their pay- 


ment. Im dissolution proceedings after 
the payment of debts and other demands, 
the remaining assets of the corporation 
constitute a fund from which all claims 
of stockholders could be legally paid in 
such manner as the stockholders agree. 

Nor do we think the addition of the 
word “accrued” would change, in any re- 
spect, the views herein set forth. The 
word is derived from the Latin—ad and 
cresco—to grow to—and in such a con- 
text as that under consideration and con- 
strued with the word “thereon,” it means 
these claims for dividends that have 
grown to the par value of the stock and 
matured and become due by the passage 
of time by virtue of the provisions of 
the certificate of incorporation creating 


| the cumulative and preferred rights. 


Comparable Rulings 
Such is our conclusion of the case upon 


' principle. It is gratifying that we find an 


almost entire unanimity of decisions sus- 
taining our views. 

In 1909, the case of In re W. J. Hall 
& Co., L. R. 1909, 1 Ch. 521, was decided. 
The court reached a conclusion opposed 
to that now reached by this court. The 
Hall case was followed by the New York 
case of Michael v. Gayey Caguas Tobacco 
Co., 190 App. Div. 618, 180 N. Y. Supp. 
532, and, in fact, furnished most of the 
support therefor. These two cases are 
the only ones opposed to the present 
position of this court. 

In 1916, the authority of the Hall case 
was strongly questioned by the court in 
the case of In re New Chinese Antimony 
Co., Ltd., L. R. 1916, 2 Ch. 115. In 1920, 
the authority of the Hall case was com- 
pletely detsroyed by the case of In re 
Springbok Agricultural Estates, Ltd., L. 


|R. 1920, 1 Ch. 563, where in a case indis- 


tinguishable upon principle from the case 

now before us, the court reached the 

same conclusion edopted by this court. 
Chemical Case Cited 

Neither of the two cited cases were 

mentioned by the New York court so 

that case stands alone with its main 


authority swept away and leaving only! 


its reasoning to support it. The Chinese 
Antimony and the Springbok cases have 
in turn been supported by the latest Eng- 
lish decision in 1929 published since the 
argument in the present case. In the 


case of In re Dominion Tar and Chemical ; 


Co., Ltd., L, R. 1929, 2 Ch. Div. 387, ‘the 
court said: 

“I think that the judgments of Ne- 
ville, J.. in the New Chinese Antimony 
Co., Ltd. (83), and of P. O. Lawrence, J., 
in In re Springbok Agricultural Estates, 
Ltd. (1), indicate that in their opinion 
the real sum payable to the preference 
shareholders under clauses not distin- 
guishable from. the one which I have to 
construe was the full amount of the 
preferential dividend without any ref- 
erence to the question whether the dis- 


| tributable fund represented any reserve 
| 9999, Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. v. | 
| Chicago Eye Shield Co. | 


of profits or surplus profits earned by 
the company * * *, In other words, 
it seems to me that the construction 
which they have put upon the words, 
‘all arrears of the said preferential divi- 


fdends’ was not arrears of such sums as 


the preference shareholders would have 
received had the company earned profits 
available for the preferential dividend 
and had they in fact declared their divi- 
dend—but all arrears of the interest 
rate fixed by the contract between them 
and the company and that in truth and 
in substance the expression ‘all arrears 
of the said preferential dividend’ in a 


|clause of this sort means a sum equal 


to the amount secured as preferential 
dividend to the shareholders by the con- 
tracts under which the preference 
shares were issued. In my opinion, an 
obligation, which the preference share- 


circumstances, can not be imposed on! L, 





of State inheritance taxes paid subse- 
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Assessment and collection—Lien for taxes—Recording in counties—Power of 
State to enact legislation affecting lien— : j 
No State has the power to enact legislation affecting Federal tax liens, except 
as permitted by an Act of Congress; accordingly a West Virginia statute which 
attempted to require liens previously filed with the clerk of the District Court to 
be filed with the clerk of a West Virginia county court was invalid and unen- 
ope. 


forceable.—U. S. v. Bank of Mount 
Jan. 30, 1931. 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just ‘announced by the Bureau | Acts of 1924 and 1926, articles 141, 561 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of | and 


claims of tax overassesments are sum- | 
marized as follows in full text: 
Penney & Long 


Penney & Long, Inc., Greensboro, 
N. C. An overassessment of income tax 
and interest in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1920, $21,127.70. 

The amount of $17,480.90 of the over- 
assessment represents the amount of tax 
assessed in excess of the deficiency deter- 
mined by the final order of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered 
pursuant to the mandate of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Fourth Circuit 
in the instant case for the above year, 
Docket No. 17908. 

The amount of $3,646.80, representing 
the balance of the overassessment, is due 
to the remission of interest assessed in 
connection with the deficiency in tax 
since the determination of the over- 
assessment causes a proportionate reduc- 
tion of the interest. 

William L: McLean 

William L, MeLean, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Overassessments of income taxes in 
‘avor of the taxnayef are determined as 
follows: 1924, $17,443.93; 1925, 
$2,207.49; 1926, $11,403.25, 

The overassesments are caused by the 
elimination from the incomes reported in 
the tax returns of certain amounts 
erroneously included therein since, after 
consideration of the nature and source 
of the amounts reported, it is determined 
that such amounts are exempt from tax. 
Section 213(b) Revenue Acts of 1924 and 
1996; article 71, Regulations 65 and 69; 
Allen v. Brandeis (29 Fed. (2d) 363); 

. —~. sevu (U. 8. VIII-1, 243); United 
siatcs v. Bolster (26 Fed. (2d) 760); T. 
D. 4258 (C. B. VIII-1, 247). 

. Mrs. Jane C. Briggs 

Mrs. Jane GC. Briggs, Detroit, Mich. 
An overassesment of income tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1926, $42,995.79. a 

The entire overassesment is caused by 
the elimination from the reported taxable 
income of the amounts of certain divi- 
dends erroneously included therein. As 
the result of a field investigation and 
careful consideration in the Bureau it is 
determined that such dividends consti- 
tuted taxable income of another taxpayer 
in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 219(¢), Revenue Act of 1926. Re- 
vision is made accordingly. Corliss v. 
Bowers (30 Fed. (2d) 135). 

. Estate of Kate D. Pulitzer 

Estate of Kate Davis Pulitzer, Ralph 
Pulitzer et al., executors, Manhasset, 
Long Island, N. Y.—An overassessment 
of estate tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined in the amount of $207,128.26. 

Of the overassesment $201,303.83 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of Section 301(b), Reve- | 
nue Act of 1926, representing the amount 


quent to the filing of the Federal estate 
tax return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $5,824.43 is due to the re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defi- 
ciency in tax, since the determination of | 
an overassessment results in a propor- 
tionate reduction of the interest. 


Overbeck & Cooke Co, 


Overbeck & Cooke Co., Portland, Oreg. 
Overassessments of income tax and in- 
terest in favor of the above-named tax-| 
payer are determined as follows: 1924, | 
$11,865.75; 1925, $21,825.72; 1926, 
$15,819.10. 

Of the above  overassessments the 
amount of $48,972.83 is.caused by the 
allowance of deductions for losses sus- | 
tained from the sales of the shares of 
the capital stock of domestic corpora- 
tions and other securities since, after 
an extensive field investigation of the 
taxpayer’s accounting records and a| 
thorough review in the Bureau, it is! 
determined that the amounts were erro- | 
neously omitted from the returns filed. | 
Sections 202 and 234(a) (4), Revenue 
spn alinctstam dace teiaiaiiea aihltagitaee eaten 
them by the court in a different state 
of circumstances, and I think on these 
grounds, fortified by the decisions to 
which I have referred, the preference 
shareholders in this case are entitled to 
their full 7 per cent dividend before the 
surplus assets are applied in making 
further payment to the ordinary share- 
holders.” 

Time of Distribution 

Aside from the English cases, the con- 
clusion of this court finds full support 
in Drewry-Hughes Co. v. Throckmorton 
(Va. 1917), 92 S. E. 818; Johnson vy. 
Johnson and Briggs, Inc. (Va. 1924), 122 
S. E, 100; National Bank v. Amoss (Ga. 
1915), 87 S. E. 406; and partial support 
in Spear v. Rockland R. L. Co. (Maine 
1915), 93 A. 754; Page v. Whitterton 
(Mass. 1912), 97 N. E. 1006; Langben v. 
Goodman (Tex. 1925), 275 S. W. 841; 
Lonsdale Securities Corp, v. Int. Mer. 
Marine Co. (N. J. Ch, 1927), 189 A. 50. 

The Drewry-Hughes Co. case and that 
of Johnson v. Johnson and Briggs seem 
indistinguishable from the present case 
and the Johnson case expressly refers to 
the Michael case and declines to follow 
it, 
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We are, therefore, of the opinion that | 
in the present case the holders of the | 


cumulative preferred stock are entitled 
in the liquidation proceedings to be paid 
in addition to the par value of their 
stock the unpaid dividends accrued there- 
on. 


The question then arises: To what'Rate on Palm Leaf Ribs Up- 


point are these dividends payable? Are 
they payable to the time of the appoint- 
ment of the receiver or down to the time 
of distribution? 


We are clearly of the opinion that it| leaves prepared for use in the manu- 
was only contemplated that the pre-|facture of brooms were correctly taxed 
ferred stock would be entitled to divi-|at the rate of 20 per cent ad valorem, 


dends while the company was a going 
and active concern and while it was pos- 
sible to produce that fund from which 
it was originally thought the dividends 
would be paid, viz, the surplus and prof- 
its of the company. No dividends could 
have been contemplated as becoming due 


after the company ceased to have any | 37273). 
| profits from its management, and when 
|the management itself was taken from 


the officers and vested in the court 
through the instrumentality of the re- 
ceiver then the liability for dividends 
ceased, (Drewry-Hughes Co. v. Throck- 


| 


| 


| 
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|foreign manufacture, and had been un- 
lawfully smuggled into the United States, 
and (3) that at all events the liens 
should be protected because, as they in- 
sist, section 26, title 11 of the National 
Prohibition Act has superseded the cus- 
toms laws in all eases of the transporta- 
tion of intoxicating liquors, whether 
smuggled or otherwise, and has made it 


1561, Regulations 65 and 69. 

he balance of the overassessments 
amounting to $537.74 represents inter- 
est asserted on deficiencies in tax as-| 
sessed as the result of a prior audit in- 
asmuch as the determination of the pres- 
ent overassessments eliminates such in-| 


terest. 
Estate of Martha Silsbee 
Estate of Martha Silsbee, Chester B. | 
Humphrey et al., administrators. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor of | 
the taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $47,252.28. 
The overassessment in the amount of 
$46,738.51 is caused by the allowance of 
a credit under the provisions of section 
301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, represent- | 
ing the amount of 





State inheritance | 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of | 
the Federal estate tax return. Article | 
9(a), Regulations 70. | 

The overassessment in the amount of | 
the amount of $513.77 results from the| 
correction of an administrative error, 
which was caused by an erroneous dupli- 
cate assessment of tax and interest. 

Estate of James D. Hurd 

Estate of James D. Hurd, The National | 
City Bank of New York et al., executors, | 
New York, N. Y. An overassessment | 
of estate tax in favor of the taxpayer | 
is determined in the amount of $247,- 
542.83. ; 

Of the overassessment $247,503.61 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit un- 
der the provisions of section 301(b), 
Revenue Act of 1926, representing the} 
amount of State inheritance taxes paid 
subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. Article 9(a), Regula- | 
tions 70. an 

The balance of the overassessment 1n | 
the amount of $39.22 is due to the re-| 
mission in interest assessed on a de- 
ficiency in tax, since the determination | 
of an overassessment results in a pro- 
portionaté reduction of the interest. 

Curtiss-Bright Co. 

Curtiss-Bright Co., Hialeah, Fla, An 
overassessment of income tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1925, $23,407.73. 

Of the overassessment the amount of 
$22,144 results from a recomputation of 
the profits realized during the taxable 
year from sales of real property involv-; 
ing deferred payments since, after a field | 
investigation and conference held in the 
Bureau, it is determined that the profits 
reported ‘n te tax re ™® ecemne- | 
ously overstated. Section 212(d), Rev-| 
enue Act of 1926; articles 44, as amended | 
by T. D. 4255 (C. B. VIII-1, 165), 45 and 
46, Regulations 69; Miami Beach Im- 
provement Company v. Commissioner, 14 | 
B. T. A. 10; Woodmar Realty Company 
v. Commissioner, 17 B. T. A. 88. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $4,263.73 is due to the al- 
lowance of deductions for fet losses sus- 
tained in prior taxable years which were 
not claimed as deductions in the return 
filed. Section 206, Revenue Act of 1926; 
article 1621, Regulations 9. 

Estate of Julie Grinbaum 

Estate of Julie Grinbaum, John Fran- 
Neylan, executor, San Francisco, 
Calif. An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
in the amount of $48,502.26. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


State Tax Commission 
Recommended in Florida 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Jan. 29. 
A meeting of Governor Carlton’s tax- 
ation committee has beén called for Feb. 
15. At a recent meeting of 20 members 
of the committee, resolutions were 
adopted instructing Chairman Perry G. 
Wall to include in his report the two 
following proposals: 
A tax on intangibles, excepting money, 
if possikle to exclude it. 
A State tax commission to unify, sta- 
bilize, and administer the tax laws of 
the 67 Florida counties. 


Montana Legislation Offered 
For Income Tax Amendment 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Jan. 29. 

Bills providing for submission to the | 
voters in 1932 of a constitutional amend- | 
ment permitting an income tax have 
been introduced in the Montana Legis- 
lature. 

Such a tax would relieve the burden 
on real estate, Representative W. S. Mc- 
Cormack who introduced the bill in the 
House declared. Our property tax sys- 
tem has broken down, he said, pointing 
to long delinquent lists in several coun- 
ties. Persons who own no real estate 
but who receive income from salaries or 
investments receive the benefits of gov- 
ernment and should help pay for its cost, 
he asserted. 


Rulings Announced 
By Customs Court 


held; Hair Cloth Duty Lowered 


New York, Jan. 29.—Ribs of palm| 


under paragraph 1459, Tariff Act of 1922) | 
the United States Customs Court has 
just ruled. The Great Pacific Company 
of San Francisco contended that free 
entry should have been accorded under 
either paragraph 1572, 1622 or 1582 of 
the Act of 1922. (Protest 304143-G- 


Rule on Haircloth 

In granting an import claim of Antony | 
Gibbs & Co., Inc., the court finds that 
certain imported haircloth should have 
been taxed at 35 per cent ad valorem, 


| character 
| where 


mandato~y upon the seizing officer to 
proceed under that section with the ade- 
quate protection, provided in it for bona 
fide lienors. 

As to the first point, it is sutticient to 


‘say that no constitutional rights of the 


intervenor were invaded .by the search in 
question, and intervenor has no standing 
to raise it. United States v. One Buick 
Automobile, 21 Fed. (2nd) 789; Cantrell 
v. United States, 15 Fed. (2nd) 953; 
Graham v. United States, 15 Fed. (2nd) 
740; Van Dam v. United States, 23 Fed. 
(2nd) 234. 
Evidence Upholds Claims 

As to the second point it is sufficient 

say that the evidence as to the 
of .the liquor, the place 
and the manner in which it 
was obtained, and the circumstances 
under which the seizure was made abun- 
dantly support the Government’s con- 
tention that it was smuggled liquor. 
Tomplain v. United States, 42 Fed. (2nd) 
203; Carroll v. United States, 267 U. S. 
132, to say nothing of the conviction of 


to 


‘the defendant on the criminal charge. 


United States v. One Ford, 21 Fed. (2nd) 
628. 


The third point, as to the law appli- 
cable to the forfeiture, presents the se- 
rious and difficult question in the case. 

In United States v. One Ford, 292 Fed. 
207- this court made an attempt to 
examine the state of the law on the 
point, and then reached the conclusion 
upon the grounds there set out, that the 
customs laws applied. 


I am not unmindful of the struggle 
which has since the time of that decision 
been waged between the Government and 
the automobile industry over the efforts 
of the Government to apply section 3450, 
with its rigorous forfeitures, rather than 
section 23 with its«protection of bona 
fide lienors, and in United States v. One 
Buick Automobile, 39 Fed. (2nd) 107, this 
court has undertaken to outline and to 
walk the narrow path made by that con- 
flict. 


It is now contended that the case of 
Richbourg Motor Co. v. United States, 
281 U. S. 528, had the effect not only 
to settle the issue in conflict in favor 
of the industry as between section 3450 
and section 26 of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act, but also the broader effect of 
declaring section 26 applicable in cases 
of customs seizures as well, and to re- 
quire forfeitures under that section with 
court protection of a bona fide -lienor 
rather than under the customs sections 
with the administrative protection there 
provided. 


Richbourg Case Different 


While in the light of some of the ex- 
pressions in the Richbourg case as to the 
purpose and intent of the Congress in 
enacting section 26 and as to its manda- 
tory character in all cases where the 
transportation of intoxicating liquor is in- 
volved, I cannot say that the law is 
free from doubt, or that what the Su- 
preme Court will say when the point is 
before it is foreshadowed, it is yet en- 
tirely plain to me that the Supreme Court 
did not in the Richbourg case have the 
matter of the customs statutes before 
it, and that that case is not authority 
for the position taken by intervenor here. 

Nor, though I do believe that it would 
be the duty of the court wherever pos- 
sible, to give effect to the intention of 
Congress to give protection to a bona 
fide lienor in an industry affecting as 
many people as the automobile industry 
does (United States v. One Paige Auto- 
mobile, 277 Fed. 524; United States v. 
One Ford, 292 Fed. 209; United States 
v. One Buick Automobile, 39 Fed. (2nd) 
107), can I find any warrant in the pres- 
ent state of the law for the view pressed 
by intervenor, that because of the manda- 
tory language of section 26 it shall be 
held to have superseded and displaced in 
all cases where liquor is concerned, the 
equally mandatory language in the cus- 
toms laws, with their elaborate provi- 
sions for administrative seizures and 
forfeitures in small value cases, and for 
judicial forfeiture and later administra- 
tive re:naissions in matters of larger 
value. 

It seems to me where a car is found 


| with smuggled liquor in it the Govern- 
| ment has the option, in the present state 


of the law, to proceed under the customs 
or the prohibition statutes in the forfei- 
ture of the cars as it is advised, and this 
wholly independent of the proceedings 
taken in, or in the course of, the crimi- 
nal case. 

So believing, the claim of the inter- 
venor will be denied and the Govern. 
ment’s forfeiture will be made absolute, 
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under paragraph 1426, Tariff Act of 1922, 


morton (supra); Johnson v, Johnson &|rather than at a higher rate, as im- 
holders would be under in one set of | Briges (supra); In re Creditors Oil Co., 


1902, 2 Oh. 86), 


| 


posed by the collector, 


(Protest 143048- 
G-63240-25). 
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Germany to Push 
Airship Project, 
Committee Told 


Passage of Mail Contract 
Measure Is Advocated Be- 
fore House Committee on 
Commerce 


Any delay in this country in develop- 
ing the proposed Washington-to-Paris 
airship service through failure to enact 
the merchant airship bill (H. R. 14447) 
will not prevent Germany from going 
ahead with the enterprise, Jerome C. 
Hunsaker, Goodyear-Zeppelin official, tes- 
tified Jan. 29 before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Endorsement of the Navy and the De- 
partment of Commerce was given in 
testimony, while addjtional representa- 
tives of the International Zeppelin 
Transport Corporation, the Pacific Zep- 
pelin Transpert Corporation and allied 
concerns explained details of projected 
international airship service. 

Favored by Admiral Moffett 

Pointing out the uses of aircraft in 
time of war, Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett, the Chief of the Bureau of 


Aeronautics, Department of the Navy,; 


said that Department is “generally in 
favor” and feels every possible encour- 
agement should be given. 

Asked by Representative Parker 
(Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., to predict fu- 
ture development, Admiral Moffett said: 
“J don’t see why these ships shouldn’t 
be operating easily in three years. I 
have no doubt about the practicability 
and feasibility of these ships.” 

The measure offers “large possibilities 
applied to foreign commerce,” Col. Harry 
H. Blee, the director of aeronautic devel- 
opment, Department of Commerce, said. 
“It seems highly desirable to make it 
possible for citizens of this country to 
enter the field before it is dominated by 
a foreign country,” he declared. 

Development of lighter-than-air serv- 
ice would be “of great interest to people 
moving to all parts of the world,” Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, explorer, asserted. 

; Crashes Laid to Inexperience 

“T think people should not be unduly 
influenced by the conspicuous accidents,” 
Sir Hubert declared. “They are the out- 
come of experiments by people with lim- 
ited experience. The disaster to the 
British ship occurred to a ship of new 
design operated by people with limited 
experience.” 

When operated by officers with “mete- 
oro!ozical experience,” the, witness de- 


clared, airships of present design are | 


safe in all kinds of weather. Their 
safety, he observed, depends 50 per cent 
on the intelligence of the crew. 

With the assertion that “the prosperity 
of one out of every 10 Americans is in- 
volved in the expediting of our foreign 
trade,” Carl B. Fritsche, president of the 
Airezaft Development Corp., Detroit, 
charac‘erized foreign commerce as mov- 
ing a* “freight train speed.” Domestic 
trade has been expedited by use of air- 
planes, he pointed out, and foreign com- 
meve> requires similar consideration. 
~avload Proportionately More 

C -..2tion of the “Leviathan” requires 
cor. 2... >tion of three times as much fuel 
as would be needed for a transoceanic 


airsai>, Mr. Fritsche said, and the pay- | 


load oi the airship represents 21 per cent 
of i-s total lifting power while the pay- 
load of the “Leviathan” comprises only 
4 per cent of its gross displacement. 
“All new forms of transportation have 


felt the need of Federal aid at their in- | 


ception,” he observed. “The airplane has 
been the darling of the gods, while the 
airship has been the Cinderella of aero- 
nautics.” 

Japanese operators are looking to 
transpacific service with German - built 
airshins, Edward P. Farley, president 
of the Pacific Zeppelin ‘organization, 
said. Considering the speed, frequency 
of service, the cost of establishing air- 
ship lines is “amazingly low” in con- 
trast to steamship service, he said. The 
airship terminal, he added, will require 
none of the expenditures for dredging 
and similar public works that have been 
made for shipping. 

Additional details of the proposed 
Washington-Paris service were outlined 
by Mr. Hunsaker. He disclosed that the 
Zeppelin Company is contemplating es- 
tablishing experimental service to South 
America this year. 

Possible Terminals Discussed 

Possible Atlantic seaboard sites for a 


terminal are near Philadelphia, Balti-| 


more, Washington, and Richmond, Capt. 
Hunsaker said, while likely selections 
abroad are 
south of Paris. 


lantic have been examined for the last 
five years, he explained, to determine 
the operating problems which must be 
anticipated. 

Service to Paris could be provided dur- 
ing the Summer in 52 hours, he pointed 
out, while Winter trips from Europe to 
this country would take 70 hours. The 
worst conditions in the last five years, 
he said, would have required more than 
96 hours for the trip, and anticipated 
fuel consumption for a 100-hour trip 
would provide a reliable margin of 
safety. 

“The airship is not potentially able to 
handle any substantial part of the pas- 
senger traffic,” the airship constructor 
said. “It only caters to a small class of 


men who will appreciate a saving of two| 


and a half days to Europe.” 


Overating costs for one ship would be | 
$23.61 per mile and with two ships would | 


drop to $20 a mile, he said, in explain- 
ing the need for mail contracts. 
Discussing the volume of travel and 
the peak business in transatlantic pas- 
senger traffic, Capt. Hunsaker declared 
the airship service might expect to han- 
dle about 4 per cent of the total first- 
class sailings if two dirigibles were used 
on a weekly schedule. Such a service 
might anticipate the carrying of 10 per 
cent of the first-class mail, he added. 


Capital required would be $16,000,000 | 


for a service running two ships, the wit- 
ness explained, and the fare would be 
about $1,000-one way. With increasing 
business, reductidns to about $750 could 
be expected, he added. The “Graf Zep- 
pelin” carried 20 passengers at $2,000 
each and still had a “long waiting list,” 
he declared. 

The mail rate, the maximum author- 
ized in this measure being $20 a mile, is 
proportionately lower than that for in- 
ternational air mail by airplane, Capt. 
Hunsaker declared. Airplanes carry up 
to £00 pounds for $2 a mile, he explained, 
while dirigibles would transport more 
than 10 times as much for only $20. 

The United States has no monopoly of 
the helium supply, but has a potential 
monopoly of production due to the de- 


in the Rhine Valley and! 
Weather conditions over | 
the Atlantic seaboard and the north At-| 


x > Railroads 


| Valuations for Rate Making 
Set on Erie and Reading Lines 


I. C. C. Fixes Korth of Lines at $284,279,317 and $233,- 
755,958, .Resectively, as of June 30, 
1918 and 1917 


The Erie Railroad system has been| Elmira and Salamanca, N. Y., Youngs- 
finally, valued by the Interstate Com-| town and Akron, Ohio, to Marion, Ohio, 
merce Commission at $284,279,317, and about 729 miles, all of which is double- 
the properties comprising the Reading | tracked, with additional main tracks for 
system at $233,755,958, for rate-making | a small portion of the distance. 
purposes, as of June 30, 1918 and 1917,| Pyojecting from this route are other 
ee ~ “a ee uae 29/ main lines and branches extending to 

y reports and orders-made public 10 / Scranton, Pa., Buffalo, Rochester and 
re Ep eg Nos. 1069 and 875 | Dunkirk, N. Y., Cleveland and Dayton, 
| and related cases. — ; Ohio, and other points of less impor- 

Under the Commission’s present valu- | tance. 
ation program ‘these valuations, as well| The company operates extensive ter- 
as those of all other carriers valued, are | minal facilities in the Port of New York 
jto be brought up to Dec. 31, 1927,/ which are reached by means of floating 
by methods which will give proper equipment ‘operating on New York Bay. | 
| weight to present costs of reproduction The lines of the Hudson and Manhat- 
since valuation dates, in harmony with tan Railroad Company connect with the 
the decision of the Supreme Court of | Erie’s property at Jersey City, N. J., at 
the United States in ‘the St. Louis &/which point passenger traffic is ex- 
O'Fallon case. changed for «conveyance through the 

The Commission’s valuation report on Hudson River tunnels to or from New 
the Erie properties fixed the total owned | York City. 
properties of that road at $173,535,226 The entire railroad is steam operated, 
|and the total used properties at $284,- except that the portion of the line be- 
| 270,317, as of June 30, 1918. tween Rochester and Mount Morris, 

The cost of reproduction, new, on/|N. Y., is equipped for electrical opera- | 
valuation date, was placed at $186,- tion of suburban passenger trains. . 
| 975,548 on wholly owned and used prop-. The principal cities served by the Erie 
erties, and less depreciation, at $136,- are Jersey City, Newark and Paterson, 
461,561. * J., Egpaeston, ae gees 

5 amestown, Newburg, Niagara Falls an 
| Central Line Valued S 


Rochester, N. Y., Bradford Corry, New | 
| At $210.363.348 Castle, Oil City and Scranton, Pa., and 
The present Reading System is made 


Akron, Cleveland, Dayton, Marion, 
. . Springfield and Youngstown, Ohio. 

up of numerous railroad porperties, the “Capital stock and long-term debt.— 

| most —— of Soo 1S we geal The Erie had outstanding, on date of 

| delphia eading Company, which the , : . 702,- 

| Comssioaion. valaed at WRIRMMRGNS on | teeter te aieaeehcemies mews 

|its total used properties, and $75,788,384 


584.17 in stocks and recorded long-term 
debt, of which $112,378,900 represents 
| on the total owned propertes, as of June 
| 30, 1917. 


common stock, $63,892,400 preferred 
stock, and $215,431,284.17 funded debt 
The total valuaton of $233,755,958 was unmatured. 
| fixed by the Commission as all the owned 
|and used properties of the carriers com- 


Investment in road and equipment.— 
The investment of the Erie in road and | 
prising the present Reading System. 
The cost of reproduction, new, of the 


equipment, including land, on date of val-| 

uation, is stated in its books as $283,005,- | 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway, on 6/7.62. With readjustments indicated by) 
date of valuation, was fixed by the Com- our accounting examination and findings, 
mission at $57,733,037 on the wholly, this amount would be reduced to $277,-"| 
| ewrned and used properties, and less 011,883.28, of which $298,019,054.16, less | 
depreciation, $45,205,803. : an undetermined portion thereof asmsign- | 
Excerpts from the Erie and Reading 
aluation reports follow: 


} 
| 





Vv 


| 








On South Carolina Road 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 29 made public a tentative re- 
capture report dealing with the excess 
earnings of the Lancaster and Chester 
Railway of South Carolina for thaperiod 
Mar. 1 to Dec. 31, 1920, and for the 
calendar years 1921 to 1927, inclusive. 
(Finance Docket No. 3798.) 

The Commission found that during the 


able to offsetting items included in 
amounts recorded at $106,164,005.70, rep- 
; a . | res iderations other than money, 
Location and general description of ‘sents const ‘ : 
| properties—The railroad operated by the ~ cash value of which at = “— of 
Erie Railroad Company, herein called |‘%¢ transaction we are not able to re- 
ltho Erie, is standard-gauge, and is lo-, Port, because it has been impossible to/ 
|eated in the States of New Jersey, New obtain the necessary information. 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. Erie Holds Securities 
It comprises a trunk-line railroad the Worth $153,211,148 
principal en = " — — The Erie owns and holds for noncarrier 
coe oe y” Y. emia ae, purposes $130,517,469.44 par value of se- 
ort Jervis, N. ¥., Susq ’ * curities of and other investments in other 
companies, which are recorded in its ac- 
l I counts at $153,211,148.78 book value. 
osta nspectors These amounts include increases of 
| $1,536,684.66 and $1,571,684.66, respec- 
R ] A bil | tively, representing readjustments re- 
e€ y on utomo es quired by our accounting examination. 

Material and supplies——The invest-| 

F ffi . ] T | ment in material and supplies, on date 

or cla rave of valuation, as shown in the books of 

. | the United States Railroad Administra- 

| ———_- , tion, covering the operation of the prop- 
Curtailment of Train Service | St, of the Erie, amounts to. $8,080,- 

| Olo. . 

| Encourages Greater ‘ Use| _ Excerpts from the Philadelphia and 
- | Reading report follow: = 

Of Motor Transportation, | Location and general description of | 

D E l ° | properties.—The railroad of the Phila- 
epartment Explains |delphia and Reading Railway Company, 
——— herein called the Philadelphia and Read- 

Marked curtailment of train service| ing, comprises a network of lines lying 
}noted in recent years in conjunction | almost | wholly = yee’ aera 
|with greatiy improved highways has} 4 SERS Or. Se ee eee DONO 
; - a * orthern Delaware and western New 

ee Genet tc ne a Jersey. The system in general consists 
‘ost Offic ‘ ; S -|of a main stem stretching from tidewa- 
oe ee ——. 7 ter terminals at Philadelphia on the | 
be : 1 Sin tee aie t | Southeast through the anthracite region | 
ormation mene public by e Vepart-| of Pennsylvania to Williamsport on the 
— _ = wits iid watieae dea | et from re radiate numerous | 

ne y w rAIC y m-| lateral lines and nches, 
munities can be reached by automobile} The artneioal ating aeeash by the 
nowadays, and the consequent ge eee Philadelphia and Reading are Allentown, | 
|partrient to encourage the use of this pee moms, conmeeville, Bareiaberg, Leb-| 
1 § a: | anon, Mahanoy City, Mount Carmel, Nor- | 
a of , onepeserees vel — | ristown, Philadelphia, Phoenixville, Potts- | 
[Further information made available at town, “Pottsille, Reading,” Shamokin 
| “8 5°08 fla : | Shenandoah, Sunbury, Tamaqua, and| 
The inspection services of the Depart-| Williamsport, Pa., ‘Trenton, N. J., and| 
|ment consists of 525 inspectors, and 15| Wilmington, Del. eae 
| inspectors in charge of divisions. The] Ty. Philadelphia and Reading wholly | 
| service is charged with the investigquss owns 381.159 miles of road, all of which | 
of complaints and service matters when] jt ysos | 7 F Te | 
desired by the Department; with the duty | od Ht aloo wholly uges 696.604 miles 
lof keeping the Department advised con- Capital stock and long-term debt.—The | 
| postal’ service, ‘and with. responsibility | ;tadelphia and Reading has outstand- | 
for action in connection with mail losses, sale of $90,096 504.24 in nidek me ee | 
ee ee ee eee offenses | term debt, of which $42,481,700 repre- | 
s > Stal .aws. }sents common stock, $47,211,054.28 | 
= ange ee: Mint nana Sen funded debt, and $403,749.96 nonnegoti- 
| cases persons » SUES 7 Dy ys in 9 able debt to affiliated companies. In ad-| 
aa ast year under the 192 dition, $10,066.67 of funded debt matured | 
: . ut u id is s i | 
The number of cases investigated re- . cares © re equipment.— 
ee oe, Tees. et, Sones and , Lhe investment of the Philadelphia and | 
ares Tee eae <n | Reading in road and equipment, includ. | 
the 1930 fiscal year, Likewise, the in- eee on eee a seeet | 
Ree esa Aalecai pera act hicty a its books as $113,654,185.67. ith re- | 
vestigation of yore! post eae adjustments required by our accounting | 
Gropee sae ao ar Bc Mgy o le, examination, this amount would be re- | 
In addition to those cases personally ay . WROS 008,827.51, ot eae $91,-| 
at ees ae . , 160 A a an undetermined portion | 
plaints of the loss and rifling of ordinary cleded ae secordid’ at’ taser 
|domestic mail were handled. This was : ae ees a 
an increase of 18,872 over 1929. Lees Fe ae ee caneltarations. ether 
of sees math, segiiered and oneee the time of the transaction the Commis- 
oie a © 36,68 Fal compares with | sion is not able to report, because it has | 
s72 e preceding fiscal year. been impossible to obtain the necessary | 
———— information. 

The Philadelphia and Reading owns of.) 
curities of other comnanies, held for non- | 
carrier purposes. The‘r par value can-| 
not be stated, but their book value, stated 
by the Philadelphia and Reading as its 
net investment in securities of other com- 
panies, is $1,777,753.10. 

Material and supplies.—The book value 
of material and supplies on hand on! 
ame of wenn fo Sova fe the records 

e iladelphia an eading as $5,- 
154.557.52. = 90 
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‘Short Lines Ask 


To Be Included in 
Cotton Belt Deal 


Briefs Filed With I. C. C. 
Say Southern Pacific’s 
Plan Otherwise Would 
Defeat True Purpose 


The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, with the Paris & Mt. Pleasant 
Railroad and the Waco, Beaumont, Trin- 
ity & Sabine Railway, Texas short lines, 
have filed briefs with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in support of their 
contention that if the Southern Pacific 
is permitted to acquire control of the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway, known 
as the “Cotton Belt’ line, a condition 
should be attached to such approval for 
the inclusion of tributary short lines 
within the enlarged system. (Finance 
Docket No. 8393.) : 

The Southern Pacific, by formal. appli- 
cation and motion to amend the Com- 
mission’s railway consolidation plan, pro- 
poses to purchase control of the “Cotton 
Belt” and have that road transferred 
from the Illinois Central system, to 


| which the Commission allocated it, to 


the Southern Pacific system. | 
Urges Line’s Preservation — ; 
The Americzn Short Line Association's 
brief declared: on 
“Bearing in mind that the principal 
and, therefore, the controlling reason for 
consolidetion of railroads is the preser- 
vation of short and weak lines, so that 
the Nation as a whole might have ade- 
quate transportation service, there is no 
sound reason to believe the Commission 
will find the application of the Southern 
Pacific will be in the public interest if 
it does not also impose the condition that 
the Southern Pacific shall make proper 
provision for the inclusion of short line 
railroads that ought, in its opinion, to 
be allocated to the Southern Pacific, in- 


cluding the Cotton Belt group: 


“The pleadings, as well as the testi- 


mony, make it plain that the purpose 
of the Southern Pacific is to acquire 
control of the Cotton Belt as ‘a step’ 
in the permanent establishment of a 
grouv which may ultimately be consoli- 
dated under the provisions of section 5 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


Said to Defeat Purpose 
“It cannot be fairly asserted that such 


a step will not inevitably defer, and pos- 
sibly defeat the purpose of the law, if 
contemporaneous with this first step, the 
| Commission does not require the appli- 
cant to acquire control of the short and 
weak railroads, just as it proposes to 
acquire control of the major carrier with 
which some of the short lines naturally 
belong and with which such short lines 
have been allocated in the consolidation 
plan of the Commission.” 


The Paris & Mt. Pleasant Railroad 


urged the Commission not to approve 
| the application unless it also acquires 
control of the short line. 


“While the question is not of control- 


ling importance,” said the brief, “I (the 
attorney for the road) assert that the 


Paris & Mt. Pleasant would not be a 


burden upon the Southern Pacific. The 
record shows it has been self-sustaining 
in competition with applicant’s system | 
for Paris business. 


“To allow it to be destroyed would 


|merely give to the Southern Pacific sys- 
tem the traffic Paris & Mt. Pleasant has 
heretofore enjoyed in connection with the 
Cotton Belt. 
unreasonable not only to its owners but; 
to the local territory wholly dependent 
on the short line for transportation and 
development.” 


This would be unjust and 


The Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sa- 


bine Railway declared that “upon the 
| record and argument we respectfully re- 
| quest the Commission, as regards our 
intervention, to enter an order, in effect 
| similar to its orders on the intervention 


of certain short lines in the New York 


as a condition precedent to its acquisi- 
tion of control of the Cotton Belt, to 
acquire the lines of the Waco Company 
for a consideration equal to the com- 
mercial value of the properties as deter- 
mined by agreement between Southern 
Pacific and the owners of the Waco Com- 
pany, who are interveners here, in con- 
nection with the receiver, acting under 
appropriate orders of the court in which 
the receivership is pending, assuring the 
transfer of title clear of encumbrance; 
or, if the interested parties fail to agree 
upon the price, that such price be fixed 
by arbitration conducted in such man- 
ner as the Commission shall deem con- 
sistent.” 


Rate Complaints 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


has just announced complaints filed with | 
it in rate cases, which are summarized | 


as follows: 


No. 23868,—Western Meat Co., et al., San | 


Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on fresh meats and packing 
house products to Reno, Nev., Oakland and 
San Francisco, Calif., from Chicago, East 
St. Louis, St. Louis, Sioux City, South St. 
Joseph, Kansas City, South St. Paul, Den- 
ver, Fort Worth, and Watertown. 
Reparation. 

No, 24155, Sub. No. 1.—S. J. Peabody Lum- 
ber Co., Columbia City, Ind., v. Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railway Co., et al. Against the 
application of sixth class rates on ship- 
ments of snall logs, carloads, from points 
in Indiana, to Brewster Shops, Ohio, and as 
being actually and relatively higher than 
the contemporaneous rates on logs from 
all-other, points in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
and Ohio to Central territory. Asks for 
cease and desist order, the establishment of 
just, reasonable, nonprejudicial and non- 
preferential rates and reparation. 

No. 24209.—The Western Pacific Railroad 


Francisco, Calif., v. 


| 








Ask | 


| Central Unification, requiring applicant, | 


| 
| 
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PURCHASING 


Procedure Followed in Securing Supplies, Materials 
and Equipment for Departments and Bureaus» 
of the Federal Government 


ARTICLE XIV 
By Alex. McC. Ashley 


Chief, Division of Purchase, Sales and Traffic, Office of Personnel and Business 
Administration, Department of Agriculture 


Mr. Ashley, 


in the following article, continues his discussion of the purchasing 


procedure of the Department of Agriculture, begun in the issue of Jan. 29. 


A 


ders usually complete t 
orders are based. During 
proximately 4,000 sets of suc 


CCEPTANCE of Bids.—In general, acceptance of proposals for sup- 
plies and equipment are made by the Chief of the Division of Pur- 
chases, Sales and Traffic, and notices by him to the succ 

he contracts upon which the Bureau purchase 

the fiscal year 1930 the Division handled ap- 

h proposals. Exeptions to the general rule 


essful bid- 


provide for the Bureau acceptance of certain classes of bids in the For- 


est Service and 
tions.in Alaska, Ha 
of Guam, 8 | 
ton and emergency conditions. 
forests is involved, and the cos 


mile, the acceptances are made by th 
ds $5,000 per mile acceptances are made by 


Traffic; where the cost excee 


the Secretary of Agriculture after the papers in 


e Bureau of Public Roads, 
waii, Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the Island 
these exceptions being predicated upon distance fro n 

Where road construction in the national 
t of such work does not exceed $5,000 per 


and at the experiment sta- 


m Washing- 


e Division of Purchase, Sales and 


the case have been 


checked and initialed in the Division of Purchase, Sales and Traffic and 


the Office of the Solicitor. 


Formal Contract and Bond.—There 
are, however, special classes of cases 
in which bid acceptances are confirmed 
by more formal contracts between the 
contractor and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. This speciaj procedure applies 
principally in the case of the construc- 
tion and repair of buildings, or other 
construction work, which, under Sstat- 
ute, must be supported by a formal 
contract and bond if the amount in- 
volved exceeds $500. It also applies, 
under a special regulation of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in- connecfion 
with the purchase of supplies in ex- 
cess of $1,000, but. in this latter class 
of cases, upon bureau recommendation, 
the requirement may be waived by the 
Chief of the Division of Purchase, Sales 
and Traffic, if, in his judgment, the in- 
terests of the Government will not 
suffer through such action. Such waiv- 
ers are frequent, since they materially 
shorten the time and expense required 
to accomplish procurements, although 
they are never granted if there is any 
question as to the responsibility of the 
successful bidder or as to his ability to 
meet in every particular the Depart- 
ment’s. specifications and delivery 


terms. 
* * * 


PPROVAL of Bureau Purchase Or- 

ders.—In addition to the require- 
ments as to kids, etc., approval of the 
Chief of the Division of Purchase, Sales 
and Traffic is required on all Bureau 
orders for supplies or services where 
the amount involved is in excess of 
$500. Under this arrangement, pro- 
posed purchases in substantial amounts, 
even though already provided for un- 
der contracts of the General Supply 
Committee or otherwise, receive defi- 
nite consideration from the standpoint 
of the general policies of the Depart- 
ment. During the fiscal year 1930 the 
Division approved Bureau purchase or- 
ders aggregating $250,000. Exceptions 
to this procedure are that the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Public Roads 
may issue purchase orders not exceed- 
ing $1,000, which amount is increased 
to $2,500 in the case of orders and 
contracts for voad construction sta- 
tion work, and supplies required for 
fire suppression and the maintenance 
of roads and trails wholly or partially 
within national forests. 

Emergency Bids.—It sometimes hap- 
pens that bids solicited at a field sta- 
tion normally for acceptance by the 
Division of Purchase, Sales and Traf- 
fic, must, under public exigency, be 
immediately accepted in the field. In 
these cases the approval of the Chief 
of the Division of Purchase, Sales and 
Traffic is required upon the vouchers 
covering such expenditures. In sub- 
mitting this class of vouchers for ap- 
proval, an accompanying statement is 
required from the Bureau setting forth 
the reason why prior approval was 
not obtained. This arrangement oper- 
ates to limit such purchases, and per- 
mits a review of the specifications be- 
fore any payment is made under the 
accepted bid. If the specifications gre 
found to be so imperfect that their use 
may be questioned in the General Ac- 
counting Office, arrangements are made 
with the Bureau to have the account 
submitted for direct settlement by the 
Comptroller General, together with an 
explanatory statement which otherwise 
would douktless be required before the 
contractor secured settlement’ of his 
account. 

Other Functions of the Division of 
Purchase, Sales and Traffic.—To refer 
briefly to those functions of the Divi- 
sion of Purchase, Sales and Traffic to 
which reference has not already been 
made, but which are definitely collat- 
eral to the procurement, utilization and 
disposition of property, may serve to 
eround out the foregoing sketch of the 
purchasing procedure of the Depart- 
ment. As already stated, the Divi- 
sion operates.under the supervision of 
the Director of Personnel and Business 
Administratior. Its work is divided 
into three groups, (a) Purchase and 
sales, (b) .Traffic management, and 


(c) Central stores. 
* 


* * 


The purchase and sales office proper, 
in addition to its control activiti 
heretofore shown, exercises senestt 
supervision of all activities of the Divi- 
sion, authorizes the purchase of all 


Co, v. Northwesiern Pacific Railroad Co., et 
al. Against alleged failure and refusal to 
join with complainant in the establishment 
of just and reasonable joint class and com- 
modity rates and charges for the trans- 
portation of freight, C. L., and L. C. L., be- 
tween points in California and points in 
other States of the United “States and the 
District of Columbia and Canada as leading 





period under survey the railroad had 
excess earnings of $141,991.11 in excess 
of the 6 per cent allowed on the road’s 
investment, of which $70,995.58 was held 
to be recapturable by the Government 
under section 15a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, 
— 
mand for natural gas residue, Dr. J. B. 
Davidson, Carbide and Cardon Chemical 
Co., testified. 

The gas occurs in Finland, Italy, Ru- | 
mania and Canada, he said, but’ other 
countries cannot use vast amounts of 
natural gas from which helium is ex- 
tracted. The Amarillo, Tex, supply | 
should be ample for 200 years, he said, 
and passage of this bill would insure 
production on a large enough scale to 
insure a substantial eme 
from commercial sources, 


Decem 
1930 
4,359,358 
600,199 
5,534,138 
455,297 
1,246,523 
2,314,847 
4,548,020 
926,118 
324,374 
2,957 
658,787 
956,566 
6,789.96 
82.2 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue .. 

Total oper. rev.. 
Mainterance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad.... 
Taxes 

Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. . 
Net after taxes, etc 

Net after rents 

rgency supply | Aver. miles operated. . 
Operating ratio 








‘Monthly Statemen 


ts of Railroad Revenue 


(As Reported to the Interstate Comnterce Commission.) 


Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 


Twelve Months 
1930 1929 
65,135,270 
1,727,955 
80,642,412 
9,884,413 
17,053,769 
28,589,123 
62;734,420 
17,907,992 
7'480,778 
18,396 
10,408,818 
14,293,213 
6,789.22 

17.8 


ber 
1929 
5,051,789 
831,819 
6,708,027 
637,048 
1,645,089 
2,587,447 
5,446,545 
1,261,482 
676,240 
1,330 
583,912 
1,026,937 
6,783.64 
81,2 


9,820,918 


12,203,551 
18,755,105 
82,342,737 
70,551,655 

25,970,688 | 
9,210,088 
20,739 
16,739,006 
21,410,344 
6,789.52 

73.1 


December 
1930 
76,862,142| 8,956,140 
2,701,482 
96,522,348 | 18,016,735 
1,521,498 
2,150,867 
4,718,924 
9,714,644 
3,802,091 
1,011,039 

3,450 
2,287,602 
1,892,163 

9,125.81 
74.6 


Southern Pacific Company 
Twelve Months 
1929 1930 1929 
11,001,070 138,010,278 
3,275,106 ° 34,291,656 
16,161,708 188,837,681 
2,075,482 22,994,238 
2,821,480 31,251,669 
5,745,021 62,857,075 
12,085,110 132,831,268 
4,976,598 66,006,413 
831,585 15,315,053 
3,649 53,103 
8,241,364 40,638,257 
2,862,392 35,189,394 
9,130.02 9,125.37 
74.8 10.3 


39,242,211 
226,147,662 
27,616,686 
36,172,672 
72,574,266 
153,614,031 
72,533,631 
18,084,850 
28,878 
54,419,903 
48,658,978 
9,065.16 
67.9 


1930: 
165,026,771! 6,982,070 
891,427 
8,498,578 
1,217,860 
1,971,043 
2,928,468 
6,762,966 
1,730,612 
423,707 


1,306,079 
1,269,467 
. 5,271.98 


pilates ia sinn re maaan 
passenger - carrying motor - propelled 


vehicles, motion picture cameras, and 
projection machines; signs all applica- 
tions for the withdrawal of alcohol 
from bonded warehouses for Bureau 
use; acts as a clearing house for the 
disposition of all Bureau surplus prop- 
erty, and through the Chief Coordi- 
nator accomplishes all transfers of 
surplus property from and to other 
departments. It secures and compiles 
Bureau estimates for various articles 
purchased’ quarterly in definite quan- 
tity by the General Supply Committee, 
and distributes to the various Bureaus 
the schedules and catalogs used in the 
Bureau property and accounting offices 
in connection with the annual supply 
contracts entered into by that Commit- 
tee. It also prepares for considera- 
tion by the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Congressional committees the an- 
nual schedule of proposed authoriza- 
tions for Bureau purchases of passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles. It exercises gen- 
eral supervision of the sales of perish- 
able products resulting from experi- 
mental work conducted in’ Washing- 
ton, D. C., and at the farms at Arling- 
ton, Va., Beltsville, Md., and other 
points in the vicinity of the District 
of Columbia. The chief of the divi- 
sion represents the: Department on the 
Federal Purchasing Board, the Fed- 
eral Specifications Board, and the Fed- 
eral Standard Stock Catalog Board. 


* ~ * 

TRAFFIC management activities are 

conducted by the Traffic Manager of 
the Department. This office is respon- 
sible for the efficient and economic 
conduct of all the traffic activities of 
the Department; conducts such corre- 
spondence with the carriers and the 
general public as may be necessary 
in that connection; furnishes to Bu- 
reaus information as to freight and ex- 
press rates; advises Bureau receiving 
and shipping clerks ofthe proper 
nomenclature to be used in billing 
shipments, and of methods of packing ; 
and loading to insure the application 
of proper classifications; assists the 
Bureaus in the expediting of emer- 
gency shipments, in the institution of 
tracers, and in the preparation of car 
orders. This office also arranges for 
the disposition of unclaimed shipments 
and investigates damage claims. It 
has custody of and issues to Bureaus 
bulk supplies of bills of lading. The 
Traffic Manager is the Department’s 
representative on the Federal Traffic | 
Board, and in that capacity sees that 
all requirements of the Federal Traffic 
Board are met by the Department and 
its several Bureaus. 

The central stores section procures 
and distributes supplies, not only to 
all of the branches of the Office of 
the Secretary, but in so far as definite 
quantity supplies in Washington are 
concerned, to the various Bureaus of 
the Department as well. It also op- 
erates a general storehouse of supplies 
in common use, as already referred to 
under .the discussion of purchases 
amounting to $50 or less. It handles 
all supplies used in the addressing, 
mailing, and duplicating sectiow and 
in the photographic section of the Of- 
fice of Information, where such work 
for the entire Department is central- 
ized, billing the various Bureaus 
monthly for, the same; under this sys- 
tem vouchering and other accounting 
work is reduced to’a minimum and the 
cost of such work is properly appor- 
tioned among the Bureaus. This sec- 
tion also prepares and issues the pur- 
chase orders for all of the material 
required for this distribution, and in 
addition for all supplies and. equip- 
ment required for the offices compris- 
ing the Office of the Secretary. It also 
purchases in the continental United 
States supplies for the experiment sta- 
tions of Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and Guam. It main- 
tains property, records for all branches 
of the Office of the Secretary, includ- 
ing the insular experiment stations, 
and for the Grain Futures Administra- 
tion. It receives and dispatches all 
freight and express shipments for the 
Office of the Secretary. It distributes 
printed forms in common use through- 
out the Department. The officer in 
charge of the section is chairman of 
the committee for office supplies, Fed- 
eral Specifications Board. 


* 


prejudicial and disadvantageous and pref- 
erential of competitors at points in Oregon 
and California. Ask for cease and desist 
order, an order requiring the establishment 
of just and reasonable joint class and com- 
modity rates applicable on traffic when routed 
via San Francisco and the complainant’s 
lines such rates and charges to be no higher 
than those maintained from competitive 


to rates which are unduly and unreasonably | noints on lines of connecting carriers. 


and Expenses 


Louisville and Nashville R.:R. Co. 
December Twelve Months 
1929 1930 1929 
8,467,443 93,401,691 108,614,413 
1,881,242 11,637,478 15,656,189 
10,706,077 112,440,985 133,328,453 
1,412,610 17,135,378 21,348,714 
2,486,210 27,389,404 30,649,421 
3,324,468 40,207,711 45,550,233 
7,938,875 92,493,837 105,672,237 
2,767,202 19,947,148 27,656,216 
654,201 6,233,952 7,612,562 
2,656 16,422 23,812 
2,110,345 13,696,774 20,019,842 
2,176,626 14,006,913 20,874,750 
5,250.05 6,251.18 © 5,249.71 
74.2 82.3 79.3 


826 


79.6 


Direct Line Rate 
Granted in New 
Ocean Routes 


Shipping Board Authorizes 
Transhipment of Tonnage 
To Aid Service Given by 


American Companies 


_Agreements among various ocean ship- 
ping lines regarding the transportation 
of merchandise, routes, ports of call and 
other conditions of trade, as filed with 
and agreed to by the Shipping Board, 
were made public Jan. 28 by the Board. 
oo Board’s statement follows in full 

xt: 

Agreements approved: The following 
agreements filed ig compliance with sec- 
tion 15 of the Shipping Act of 1916 were 
approved by the Shipping Board today. 

Through Rate Adopted 

1389—Dimon Steamship . Corporation 
with America France Line: Arrange- 
ment for through shipments of canned 
goods, dried fruit and raisins from Pa- 
cifie Coast ports to Havre, Dunkirk 
Bordeaux and St. Nazaire. Through 
rates, which are to be based on direct; 
line rates, and cost of transshipment at 
New York are to be apportioned equally 
between the two lines. 


1396—Quaker Line with United Fruit 
Company: Provides for through ship- 
ments from Pacific Coast ports of call 
of Quaker Line to ports of call of United 
Fruit Company in the Caribbean Sea, 
West Indies arid Colombia. Through 
rates, which are to be based on direct 
line rates, and cost of transhipment at 
Cristobal are to be apportioned on the 
basis of 60 per. cent to Quaker Line and 
40 per cent to United Fruit Company. 

1422—Quaker Line with Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company: Covers through 
shipments from Atlantic coast ports of 
call of Quaker Line to west coast Cen- 
tral and South American ports of call 
of Pacific Steam Navigation Company. 
Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates and apportioned on the basis 
of approximately one-third to the Quaker 
Line and two-thirds to the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company, the latter to ab- 
sorb out of its proportion all tranship- 
ment, charges at Cristobal. 

1454—The New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Company with New Orleans 
& South American Steamship Company, 
Inc.: Through billing arrangement cov- 
ering shipments of garlic from Chile to 
Puerto Rico, with transhipment at New 
Orleans. The through rate is to be $30 
per 1,000 kilos (2.204 pounds), out of 
which the New York & Puerto Rico 
Steamship Company is to receive its full 
tariff rates and assume one-half the cost 
of transfer, customs entry and other 
transhipment expense’. 

Passenger Rate Cancelled 

Agreement Cancelled: The following 
agreement between the Munson Steam- 
ship Line and Lamport & Holt Line, 
Inc., has been cancelled, said cancella- 
tion receiving the Shipping Board’s ap- 
proval today. 

The agreement provided for mainte- 
nance of passenger fares, as agreed ae 
by the two lines, from Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires 
to United States ports. This agreement 
was approved by the Board July 28, 
1925. Cancellation was requested be- 
cause of discontinuance of service by 
the Lamport & Holt Line. 


Common Carrier Status 
Asked for Oil Pipe Lines 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


even produce, refine or distribute at an 
apparent loss or at least on a very nar- 
row margin and make it up through un- 
reasonable profits by the pipe-line com- 
pany in the transportation end. 

The proposal I make for pipe-line com- 
panies is no new idea. Many years ago 
a similar situation existed with refer- 
ence to the railroads and the ownership 
of coal properties. Big railroad compa- 
nies were fast controlling the coal mines 
and dominating the coal industry. To 
meet that evil Congress passed, in 1906, 
a law compelling the railroad companies 
to confine themselves to the business of 
transportation and to divorce themselves 
of their coal properties. That has since 
been the law and a very wholesome one. 

I simply propose to apply to the pipe- 
line companies exactly the same prin- 
ciple which was applied to the railroads. 
In fact, the bill in 1906 passed the Senate 
precisely as I. now propose, but in confer- 
ence the provision was made to apply 
simply to railroads. My bill simply tubes 
the present law and substitutes the 
words “common carriers subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act” for the words 
“railroad company.” 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8573, 
authorizing the South Georgia Railway 
Company to abandon part of its line of 
railroad in Taylor County, Fla., approved, 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8626, au- 
thorizing the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
road Company to issue not exceeding $3,681, 
603.43 of promissory notes, payable to the 
Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation, 
in connection with the procurement of cer- 
tain equipment, approved. 

Uncontested Finance Cases 
. The Commission on Jan. 29 made pub- 
lic decisions in uncontested finance cases, 
which are summarized as follows: 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8613, 
authorizing the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern 
Railway Company to acquire the line of rail- 
road of the Griffith and Northern Railway 
Company, in Lake County, Ind., approved, 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7307 
authorizing the Brimstone Railroad & Canal 
Company to abandon, as to interstate and 
foreign commerce, lines of railroad in Cal- 
casieu Parish, La., approved. 

Examiner's Report 

_ The Commission on Jan. 29 made pub- 
lic a proposed report of Examiner My- 
ron Witters, involving that examiner’s 
conclusions as to the disposition of the 
case, which is summarized as follows: 

No. 22562.,—Chamber of Commerce of 
Grand Junction, Colo., Inc., v. Aberdeen & 
Fockfish Railroad. Rates on apples, peaches, 
and pears, in carloads, from Grand Junction, 
Colo., and the Western Slope District of Coleg 
rado, on the Denver & Rio Grande West 4 
Railroad to all points in the United States, 
except points in the State of Colorado, and 
to points in Canada up to the Canadian bor- 
der, * found’ ‘not unteasonable or unduly 
prejudicial and complaint dismissed, 


‘ 


. 












Control by State 
Of Water Power 


Projects Favored 


Oregon Governor Advocates 
Creation of Hydro-electric 
Commission to Regulate 
Operations 


State of Oregon: 

Salem, Jan. 29. 
State control of municipal hydro- 
_ electric power developments was rec- 
ommended by Governor Julius L, Meier 
in a message to the Legislature specif- 
ically endorsing a bill (S. 62) for the 
control of such projects and the crea- 

tion of a hydroelectric commission. 

He quoted from the Federal Water 
Power Act to show that the Federal 
Power Commission would exercise con- 
trol over hydroelectric developments and 
prescribe the rates to be charged, “until 

" such time as the State within which the 
project is located provides a method of 
c@ trol and regulation by some State 

| bard or agency.” 

. Effect on Municipalities 

* Aside from this suggestion, the Gov- 
ernor stated, the proposed legislation 
does not relate to or affect municipalities 
beyond insuring preference to the appli- 

. cations for the use of water, and pro- 

* viding that the commission created by 

. the act may exercise such powers as 
may be conferred by legislation that 

. May be enacted providing for the crea- 
tion of people’s utility districts under 


the constitutional amendment adopted at | 


the last election. 


“The proposed law,” the Governor 


stated, “contemplates and looks forward | 


to the time when out of earnings the 
capital invested in any project con- 
structed under the act shall be amortized 
and repaid and the project become the 
property of the State, free from all out- 
standing rights and obligations. 


“There is no constitutional provision 
which authorizes the State to construct, 
acquire or operate a hydroelectric proj- 
ect. 
does not deal with or authorize power 
development by the State. Should the 
State desire to go into power develop- 
ment, it will be necessary to amend the 
State constitution. * * * 

Public Development Preferred ‘ 

“Without going further into detail, it 


proposed legislation the water-power re- 
sourees of the State developed by pri- 
vate capital would, for all time, remain 
the property of the State. Municipal 
and public development 
would be encouraged and given prefer- 
ence, while on the other hand private 
capital invested in any project would 
be safeguarded and assured a fair and 
businesslike treatment until the project 
in which it is invested might be taken 
over by the State or municipality. 
“The State would receive reasonable 
compensation for the use of the waters 
in the generation of electricity, and thus 


it@ revenues augmented. The rates paid 
b¥R the consumer would be based upon 
a fair return upon actually legitimate 


investment. The issuance of corporate 
stocks, bonds or other securities against 
Bany project in excess of the legitimate, 
actual investment would be inhibited. 
Provision would be made for the amor- 
tization of the net investment during 
the life under the licensing system pro- 


vided, and the speculation in an un-| 


sound promotion of water sites and wa- 
ter power resources would be guarded 
against. * * * 


“Some proponents of municipal own- | 


ership seem to be opposed to any con- 


trol and regulation by the State of the| 


Consequently, the proposed law} 





ownership | 





eonstruction or operation of municipal | 
plants, of the securities issued, the serv-| 


ice rendered or the rates charged. 


“It seems to me, however, that the! 


need for some such system of regula- 
tion will be at once apparent if we con- 
sider the situation of municipal projects 
in the absence of such regulation.” 
Resources On Federal Lands 
Governor Meier said he was informed 
that about 90 per cent of the available 
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Public Utilities 


| Alabama Compiles 


Accident Statistics 


More Than 68,000 Workmen 
Reported Injured in 10- 
year Period 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Jan. 29. 
During the 10-year period 1920-1929, 
inclusive, the total number of accidents 
reported to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Division of the State Insurance Bu- 
reau was 68,492, according to a statisti- 
cal review just issued by the division. 

Of these 2,072 were fatal cases. 


The amount of compensation paid in| 


this period, including medical and fu- 
neral benefits, was $12,784,606. Insur- 
ance carriers paid $7,709,672 of this sum, 
while self-insurérs paid $5,074,914. The 
total amount of compensation premiums 
collected was $13,803,442. 


Dividend Payments 
By Power Concern 


In South Analyzed 


Total in 10-year Period Pre-| 


|is an item reading “Interest on unem- 
| ployed investment.” 
| 


ceding 1930 Amounted to 
$19,536,409, According 


To Testimony 


Dividends paid by the Alabama Power 
Company on its common and preferred 
stock during the 10-year period preced- 
ing 1930 aggregated $19,536,409, accord- 
ing to testimony Jan. 29 before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, investigating 
public utilities. 

In analyzing the dividends paid on the 
common stock of the power company, 
Robert J. Ryder, accountant for the 


Commission, testified that the dividends | 
| paid to the average ledger value of the 


common shares in the years 1922 to 1929, 
inclusive, ranged from 2 per cent to 9.23 
per cent, the high figure being paid in 
1929. 

It was pointed out in the testimony 
that there were no dividends paid on the 
eommon stock during the period from 
1913 to 1922, inclusive, and that if the 
value of the common stock during this 
period were added to the value of the 


5 | stock during the years in which the divi- 
may be briefly stated that under the; 


dends were paid, the average percentage 
over the period from 1915 to 1929 would 
be 3.8 per cent. 
Net Operating Income 
The per cent of net operating income 
to fixed capital on the property invest- 


ment of the company ranged from 5.28) 
In 1929 the! 
tigure was 6.36 per cent, Mr. Ryder testi- | 


per cent to 6.51 per cent. 


fied. The return on invested and bor- 
rowed capital during the period from 


per cent to 7 per cent and was 6.2 per 


cent in 1929, according to the witness. | 
it ; 


Inquiring into management fees, 
was brought out that prior to 1925 the 


company did not pay to any holding or| 


servicing company any such fees. From 
1925 to 1927, management fees totaling 


$552,871 were paid to the Southeastern | 


Power and Light Company, the then 
holding company. 


It was testified that on Jan. 1, 1928,| 


the Southeastern Engineering Company 
took over the management er servicing 
of the subsidiaries of the Southeastern 
Power and Light Company. This com- 
pany is a nonprofit organization, it was 
brought out. 

Electric Energy Doubled 


Further analysis of power generation | 


and distribution disclosed that the total 


electric energy generated and purchased | 
by the Alabama Power Company more | 
Of 


than doubled from 1924 to 1929. 
the total energy generated and pur- 
chased in 1924, the company’s steam 
power plants generated 30 per cent while 
in 1929 the percentage of steam power 


|to the total energy generated and pur- 


water resources of Oregon are within} 1 
and purchased power increased from .37 


national reservations or Federal lands, 
and that most of the municipalities de- 
siring to make future developments must 
go upon these lands. He then quoted 
from section 19 of the Federal Act, and 
continued: 


chased was only .11 per cent. 
this period hydraulic power generated 
increased from 69 per cent to 84 per cent 
of total generated and purchased power, 


per cent to 15 per cent of the total, ac- 


|eording to testimony. 


“It seems to me that if control and | 


regulations concerning these matters is to 


be exercised with respect to municipal | 


projects constructed, as most of them 
must be; on national reservations and 
Federal public lands, control and reg- 
- ulation by the State would be far pref- 
@erable to that of the Federal Govern- 
ment and would not be so likely to de- 
lay and hamper development. ¢ 

st therefore recommend that in con- 
nettion with the consideration of the leg- 
islation providing for the creation of 
power districts you give serious thought 
to the problem that I have outlined to 
you.” 


Senate Committee Favors 


$287,000 for River Board 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- | 


lations Jan. 28 ordered a favorable re- 
port on the resolution (S. J. Res. 231) 
to provide $287,000 additional for defray- 
ing the expenses of the International 
Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico. 

The resolution which authorizes the 
appropriation, provides for continuing 
the study of equitable use of waters of 
the lower Rio Grande and lower Colorado 
rivers and of the Tia Juana River. 


Interference With KWKH 
Traced to Foreign Radio 


Mexican and Cuban broadcasting sta- | 


tions, and not those of the United 
States, are largely responsible for inter- 
ference with the broadcasting of Station 
KWKH, Shreveport, La., the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission announced Jan. 29 after 
an engineering survey of reception con- 
ditions on the 50 kilocycle channel used 
by the Shreveport station, 

The report, submitted by Dr. C. B. 
Jolliffe, the Commission’s chief engineer, 
stated, however, that KWKH is covering 
as large a portion of the United States 
as should be expected, that the interfer- 
ence on the channel is no more and prob- 
ably less than on other similar cleared 
Channels, and that the analysis of the 
c¥mplaints received “show that the cause 
ot the complaint is in general outside the 

_ jurisdiction of the Federal Radio Com- 
\. mission and not due to improper allo- 
eation.” 


| 


*;Taxi- —— Canada ———_, | 
1929 *Total *Cars *Trucks cabs Total Cars Trucks 
DOE a a er 401,087 $45,545 53,428 2,064 , 21,501 17,164 4,337 
February .......+++ ae 466.418 404,063 60,247 2,108 31,287 25,584 5,703 
OS a es eae 585,455 511,977 71,799 2,079 «40,621 82,883 7,788 | 
8 ES pe RA Se an 621,910 535,878 84,346 1,686 41,901 34,392 7,509 
Oe a PEEESTEEETES,  goa'691 «514,868 + 88,510 1,318 31,559 25,129 6,430 
MR Bees so 5s Bee sah coed 545,932 451.371 93,183 1,378 21,492 16,511 4,981 
ON ee a ate 500.840 424,944 74,842 1,054 17,461 13,600 3,861 
DENGRE: if, cas icee healt ae 4981628 440,780 56,808 1,040 14,214 11,08 3,177 
Demeatian””. ..chesvacsa ... 415,912 363,471 51,576 865 13,817 10,710 3,107 
EN thle Saklck ore 380,017 318,462 60,687 868 14,523 8,975 5,548 | 
November = ee 217.573 167,846 48.081 1,646 9,424 7,137 2,287 
December .....+:sesccees 120,007 91,011 27,513 1,483 5,495 4,426 1,069 | 
Total (year) ...... ...5,358,420 4,569,811 771,020 17,589 263,295 207,498 55,797 

30 
January = 273,218 285,226 37,025 967 10,388 8856 1,532 
February 330,407 280,996 48,560 851 15,548 13,021 2,527 
March ........ 396,384 331,973 62,990 1,421 20,730 17,165 3,565 
NE A cage 444,024 375,685 67,853 486 24,257 20,872 3,385 
May 420,027 364,512 55,075 440 24,672 21,251 3,421 
se ae 334,506 288,481 45,562 463 15,090 12,194 2.896 
July 265,533 224,690 40,467 376 10,188 8,556 1.682 
August 224,368 8! 38,363 886 9,792 6,946 2.846 
September ..... sie mbaaand 220,649 15 41,967 930 7,957 5623 2.334) 
| October PRRER: 154,401 115,476 38,343 582 4,541 3,206 1,335| 
November ...... cece risa 135,752 102,358 82,785 609 5,407 8,527 1.880 
PRGA. Fi idee vaccceans 155,601 122,645 31,531 1,425 5,622 4,225 1,397 
Total (year) ... . 8,854,870 2,805,413 540,521 8,936 154,192 125,442 28,750 


Of the total distribution of kilowatt 


hours in 1929, residential customers ac- | had ( 
| counted for 2.37 per cent, it was brought | utility companies. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


|1925 to 1929, inclusive, ranged from 4.7| 


During | 
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Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Relates to Ac- 
quisition of Interest in Operating Companies by Washing- 
ton Water Power Company 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 

script of testimony Jan. 16 by Edwin 
T. Harris, accountant of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities was begun 
in the issue of Jan. 29 and concludes 
as follows: 

Q. Are there any items in fixed capi- 
tal account of the Chelan Company which 
may be questionable; if so, what are 
they? 

A. Discount on capital: stock, $199,- 
802.03; compounded interest of at least 
$146,172.78; interest which the company 


admits was in error, $140,249.21; Electric | 
|Bond and Share Company supervision 


fee, $24,025.66, or a total of $510249.68. 
Q. On page 67 of your report there 


What is that item? 

A. That arises on the theory that only 
a part of the total investment was util- 
izable upon the installation of one gen- 
erating unit in a plant designed for four 
units, but which ended as a two-unit 
plant. The estimated unemployed intest- 
ment was based on the ration of installed 
units to contemplated installed units, In- 
terest on such was charged from the 
date of installation of the first unit to 


unit. 

Q. And as so charged, was it included 
in the fixed capital account on the books 
of the Chelan Electric Company? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. In that section of your report per- 
taining to the Washington Water Power 
Company you refer to advances by that 
company to the Chelan Electric Com- 
pany, amounting to $9,099,393. Please 
tell us what made up that amount. 

A. Cash advances and accounts paid by 
the Washington Water Power Company 
for the benefit of the Chelan Electric 
Company, $8,411,955.55. Interest charges, 
| $687,438.05, making a total of $9,099,- 
393.60. 

Q. In other words, the Washington 
Water -Power Company charged the 
Chelan Electric Company interest on cash 
,advances on accounts paid, said interest 
amounting to $687.438.05? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was any of that—was any portion 
of that interest charged by Chelan Elec- 
tric Company to its fixed capital, and if 
so, how much? A. $256,079.05 was 
charged to fixed capital. 


Treatment of Igterest 
On Company’s Books 





by men representing a railroad? 


Company. 

Q. Did the Washington Water Power 
Company buy the stock of the Chelan 
| Electric Company, 
|property? A. Capital stock. 


stock? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you have told us about the 
interest charged by the Washington 
Water Power Company on advances made 
|by it to the Chelan Electric Company, 
|and on accounts paid by for the Chelan 
Company. How was the interest treated 
on the books of the Washington Water 
Power Company? A. As income to the 
Washington Water Power Company. 

Q. Was that true of the whole item of 
interest of $687,488.05? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have stated that those ad- 





out. Purchases of power from_ the 
United States Government (Wilson 
Dam) accounted: for approximately 96 


company, it was shown. 

Inquiring into the 
power interconnections, it was brought 
out that the interchange of electric en- 
ergy by the Alabama Power Company 
‘to companies in other States began in 
11920 and that at July 30, 1930, the utility 
had 13 connections with other public 








December Increase Is Reported 
In Factory Sales of Motor Vehicles 


'Purchases of Passenger Cars, Trucks and Taxicabs Greater 


Than in November or in December of 1929 


Factory sales of motor vehicles in De- 
cember, 1930, were greater than in the 
month previous or in December, 1929, ac- 


|cording to the December report on au-| 
'tomobiles issued Jan. 29 by the Depart- | 


jseeved from 144 manufacturers in the} 


| Untied States for recent months, 42 
making passenger cars and 113 making 


ment of Commerce. The statement fol-|and trucks). Figures for passenger cars 


|lows in full text: 


include only those designed as pleasure | 


December factory sales of automobiles | vehicles, while the taxicabs reported are 


in the United States, as reported to the 
Bureau of the Census, consisted of 155,- 
601 vehicles, of which 122,645 were pas- 
senger cars, 31,531 trucks, and 


1,425 | cabs. 


| those built specifically for that purpase, 
pleasure cars later convetted to com- 
mercial use not being reported as taxi- 
Figures for trucks include am- 





taxicabs, as compared with 135,752 ve-|bulances, funeral cars, fire apparatus, 


hicles in November, and 120,007 vehicles | street ‘ Ca 
figures are supplied by the Dominion Bu- | 


in December, 1929. 


sweepers and buses. 


The table below is based on figures'reau of Statistics. 









*Revised for 1930. 





—United States——— 





*Includes only factory-built taxicabs, and not private passenger cars converted into 


vehicles for hire. 


the date of installation of the second | 


Q. I think you have told us that the! 
Chelan Electric Company was organized | 
A. | 
Yes, sir; the Great Northern Railway) 


or did it buy the} 
Q. And does it still own the capital | 


per cent of total power-purchased by the | 


development of 


trucks (11 making both passenger cars| 


Canadian | N 


vances and accounts paid, plus interest, 
amounted to $9,099,393.60. Was this 
amount reduced after Dec. 31, 1929, and 
if so, how? A. It was reduced by.an) 
amount of $1,462,000 by the Chelan Elec- | 
tric Company charging the Washington 
Water Power Company for electrical en-| 
ergy delivered Sept. 15, 1927, to Aug. 
1, 1928, of $1,500,000; it also returned 
cash on account of $175,000, and it re- 
ceived as an advance from the Wash- 
ington Water Power Company $213,000, 
which makes a difference of a $1,462,000 
reduction. 

Q. And that reduction taken from the 
$9,099,393.60 leaves us what sum—at the 
bottom of page 69, you have it. A. $7,-| 
637,393.60. 

Q. Has the Chelan Electric Company 
paid any dividends. A. No, sir. 


Describes Formation 
Of Kootenai Company 


Q. Let us turn now to the Kootenai 
Power Company. When, where, by} 
whom, and for what purpose was it or- 
ganized? 

A. It was organized. Apr. 24, 1908,| 
under the statutes of the State of Wash-| 
ington, for a period of 50 years; it was 
organized to serte electrical service to| 








Denial of Injunction 
In Woodmen Protest 
Reversed in Illinois 





| Appellate Court Orders Over- 
ruling of Motion to Dis- 
miss and Directs Hearing 
On Merits 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Jan. 29. 


The Illinois Appellate Court, Third 
District, on Jan. 26 reversed a denial of | 
an injunction by Judge Frank W. Burton 
of the Sangamon County Circuit Court | 
to halt the activity of a group of per- 
sons protesting the new rates of the| 
Modern Woodmen of America. The case, | 
entitled Kenderdine and Modern Wood- | 
men of America v. Rouland et al., was} 
| remanded to the lower court for a hear- 
ing on its merits. 

In the lower court Judge Burton had | 
restrained the defendants from using the | 
words “Modern Woodmen” or similar 
|names, but otherwise had _ permitted | 
them to continue their campaign against | 
the new rates. Thereafter the defend- | 
ants changed the name of their group | 
|to the “National Rate Increase Protest | 
Committee,” not incorporated, and con- 
|tinued their activities for a referendum 
of the members on the new rates. 

The appellate court, in remanding the 
case, ordered the lower tribunal to over- 
rule the motion to dismiss the case and 
to hear the case on its merits. 

Under the allegations of the bill, it is 
pointed out in the opinion, the protestors 
“unlawfully and maliciously entered into 
a conspiracy to do, and have done, acts 
which have and will result in irreparable | 
injury to the Modern Woodmen of Amer- | 
ica and to the certificate holders thereof. | 
|This is all admitted by the demurrer | 
|and appellants are entitled to protection 
from such unlawful acts.” 
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Decisions 


—by— 
Radio Commission 








Decisions on applications and new ap- 
plications just received have been an- 
jnounced by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion as follows: 

Broadcasting Applications: | 

WEAF, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
711 Fifth Ave., New York, license to cover 
construction permit issued May 12, 1930, to 
install new equipment. 

WDRC, The Doolittle Radio Corporation, 
Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn., modifica- 
tion of license application amended to re- 
quest 1 kw. day and 500 w. night on 1,330 ke. | 

WHBD, F. P. Moler, Mt. Orab, Ohio, re- 
quest for authority to install automatic fre- 
quency control, 

WSAI, The Crosley Radio Corporation, 
lessee, 1329 Arlington St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
|modification of license to increase power 
| from 500 w. to 1 kw. day and 500 w. night on 
1,330 ke, 

WHP, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., modification | 
of license to change hours of operation from 
sharing with WBAC and WCAH to sharing | 
with WBAK only and synchronize full time | 
with WCAH, WHEC, and WOKO. | 

The Ohio Broadcasting Corporation, Cleve- ; 
land, Ohio, construction permit to erect a/| 
new station and to use WALR’s facilities, | 
1,210 ke., 100 w., and unlimited hours. 

A, E. Hodges and W. R. Winkler, Boone, | 
N. C., construction permit application! 
amended to request 1,200 ke., instead of 1,500} 
| ke. and 100 w, instead of 15 w., and also 
anmiended as to name. Application formerly 
lin the name of A, E. Hodges, only. 

KGVO, Mosby’s Inc., Missoula, Mont., li- 

leense to cover construction permit issued | 
Nov. 21, 1930, to erect a new station. 
» KFVD, Los Angeles Broadcasting Co., Cul- 
ver City, Calif., license to cover construction 
| permit issued Dee, 19, 1930, to change equip- 
ment, 

KFSG, Echo Park Evangelistic Associa- 
tion, 1100 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., 
construction permit to change equipment. 

Applications (other than broadc. sting): 

KGTI. Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Alhambra, 
Calif., license covering construction permit | 
for 2,722 ke., 500 w. License covering con- 
| struction permit for 6,350 ke., 150 w. License |! 
|eovering construction permit for 12,180 ke., | 





| 500 w. 

WNAK, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., near 
Litchfield, Ohio, license covering construction | 
| permit for 3,160 ke., 400 w. } 
KSV, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Amarillo, | 


Tex., license covering construction permit for | 
2,722, 2,734, 4,108, 6,350, 8,015, 12,180 ke., | 
150 w. 

| Pacific Air Transport, Inc., new licenses 
for aircraft. ' 


KSM, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Cypress, Calif,, | 
| license covering construction permit for 460, 
4,116, 6,516, 8,630, 11,020, 11,080, 11,140, 
| 11,200, 16,900, 500, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100 
|ke., 1.5 w., coastal service. License covering | 


construction permit for 500, 5,525, 11,050, | 
16,580, 22,100, 460, 6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 11,080, | 
11,140, 11,200, 16,900, 22,160 ke., 1.5 kw.,| 
coastal service, 





|part of the earnings. 


!small amount—I would have to stop and 


the City of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. The 
authorized capital stock of 50,000 shares 
of par value $1 each was subscribed for 
by the incorporators Charles E. Adams, 
49,998 shares; J. H. Pelletier and J. Ne 
Grebb, 1 share each. These incorpora- 
tors were agents for the real owners, 
who took the company over June 25, 
1908. 

Q. Who were the real owners? A. 
August Paulsen, S. A. Easton, Harry L. 
Day, George Harding, and Myron Fol- 
som, ail of Spokane, Wash. 

Q. Were they connected with the 
Washington Water Power Company in 
any way at the time in question, in 
1908? A. No, sir. 

Q. What was the consideration given 
for the capital stock? A. Cash, $50,000. 

Q. Did the stockholders make any fur- 
ther investments in the company? A.| 
None except in so far as additions to 
fixed capital were made from earnings 
and contributions received from custom- 
ers. : 
Q. What additions were made to fixed 
capital from earnings and contributions? 
A. Approximately $175,000. 

Q. The fixed capital of the company; 
look at, page 76 of your report; grew 
from thoriginal sum of $49,500, did it 
not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To $237,972? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that between June 1, 1908, and 
Jan. 31, 1930? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This growth, except for $22,811, 
was paid for out of the earnings of the 
company, is not that true? A. Yes, sir; 
the earnings, incidentally, include con- 
tributions from customers under the 
regulations of the Public Service Com- 
missions of those States, considered as 
On page 79 we 
have “subsequent investment,” derived 
from income of the company, $176,- 
098.67, which includes contribtuions from 
customers. There is a comparatively 





analyze my work sheets, to make out 
that difference. 

Q. The fixed capital, as you have 
stated, grew to $237,972.22? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Now, what was that due to? A.| 
Twenty-two thousand eight hundred and 
eleven dollars and five cents was due to 
an appraisal made by the engineers of | 
the Public Service Commission of the 
State of Idaho. 

Q. That valuation was made when? 
A. 1921. 

Q. Did the State engineers arrive at a 
valuation in excess of the book costs as 
recorded on the books of the Kootenai 
Power Company? A. They arrived at a 
valuation of $22,811.05 in excess of book 
costs. 7 

Q. Was it based on reproduction costs? 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there an allowance for depre- 
ciation? A. Yes, sir. 


Stock of Company 


Was Sold in 1929 


Q. Was the excess of $22,000 plus rep- | 
resented by the valuation, by the amount | 
which the valuation exceded the book 
costs, taken onto the books of the com-| 
pany? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Was the stock of the Kootenai| 
Power Company sold? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And to whom? 

A. The American Power and Light} 
Company in 1929. , | 

Q. Early in 1929—at what price? A. 
The price applicable to the Kootenai stock 
was not stipulated. The American Power 
and Light Company agreed to pay the| 
vendors for the capital stock of Kootenai | 
Power Company, Consumers Water Com- | 
pany, and Inland Sales Company, $1,- 
100,000— | 

Q. How much of that do you estimate | 
should be allocated to Kootenai? A.}| 
$462,000, based on the ratio of book value 








| of the Kootenai stock to the book value 


of the stock of the three companies. 
Q. Do you know how the American 
Power and Light Company paid this $1,- 
100,000 that you state was paid for the | 
capital stock of the three companies? | 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Do you know whether it was paid ‘sets of these three companies were car-| bil 
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Insurance 


Liability of Agent 
To Repay Advances 





Alabama Court Holds Employer 
Is Entitled to Balance Above 
Commissions 





State of Alabama: 
: Montgomery, Jan. 29. 

Where’a contract of employment of a 
life insurance. agent provides for ad-| 
vances to be made to the employe, which 
are to be charged to and deducted from 
the commissions agreed upon, the em- 
ployer is entitled to recover the excess 
of advances over earned commissions, the 
Alabama Supreme Court has held in the 
case of Liberty National Life Insurance| 
Co. v. Longshore. 

The trial court decided the case, the 
opinion by Justice A. B. Foster stated, | 
on the theory supported by a majority | 
of the States that the employer cannot 
recover the excess advances in the ab-| 
sence of an agreement or promise to re- | 
pay them. However, it was held that 
an opinion of the Alabama Supreme | 
Court in the case of Peck v. West, de- 
cided in 1888, governs the case. In that| 
decision, it was pointed out, it was ruled 
that if an employe’s compensation fell 
short of reimbursing the employer for| 
advances made, the employe would be| 
indebted to the employer for the bal-| 
ance. 


Request to Develop | 


Virginia Power Plant | 


To Be Heard Feb. 16 


Application of Appalachian | 
Company on New River) 
Project | 
Commission | 





Before Federal | 





A public hearing on the application of 
the Appalachian Electric Power Com-| 
pany for a license to develop power on 
the New River, Virginia,-will be held be-' 
fore the Federal Power Commission, Feb. | 
16, it was announced in a statement made|| 
public by the Commission Jan. 8. 

Notice of the hearing was sent to the 
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Recovery Asked 
Of Over-tax Paid 


Upon Premiums 


Ohio Company in Action 
Against Illinois Bases Suit 
On Voided Retroactive 
Provision 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Jan. 29. 

Suit has been filed in the Illinois Court 
of Claims by the Ohio Casualty Co. 
against the State of Illinois for a refund 
of taxes paid under the Illinois retalia- 
tory law for the year 1926 and for the 
period Jan. 1 to May 23, 1927. 

The company points out that on May 
24, 1927, an Ohio statute became effec- 
tive, increasing the rate of premium 
taxes on foreign insurance from 2% per 
cent to 3 per cent, and this new rate was 
made retroactive. Accordingly, the Ohio 
Casualty Co. paid a 3 per cent tax to 


|Illinois for the retroactive period. 


Found Unconstitutional 

Subsequently, however, the Supreme 
Court of Ohio held that the new statute 
was unconstitutional in so far as it en- 
deavored to impose an increased tax 
of one-half per cent on business trans- 
acted prior to May 24, 1927. 

_The claimant contends that since for- 
eign companies in Ohio therefore did 
not have to pay more than 2% per cent 
in that State, it, as a foreign company 
in Illinois, should not have to pay more 
than 24 per cent under the Illinois re- 
taliatory statute. 

In the brief of Attorney General Oscar 
E, Carlstrom opposing the refund claim, 
this contention is conceded, but it is 
argued that since the tax was paid volun- 
tarily, the difference between 2% -and 
3 per cent can not be recovered under 

ne theory of payments made involun- 
tarily under duress and compulsion. 

Mutual Mistake Cited 

The casualty company also contends 
that it should recover because of a 
mutual mistake of fact. The fact in- 
volved, according to the claimant, is the 
foreign statute which must be proved as 
a fact in Illinois. 

A citizen of Illinois is not presumed 
to know the law of a foreign State and, 




































Governors of Virginia, West Virginia, | likewise, the claimant states it was mis- 
Tennessee and Arkansas, who have in-| taken as to the Ohio law which applied 
dicated interest in the proposed project,|0ly to foreign companies doing busi- 
as well as to Appalachian Electric Power | ess in Ohio and not to it as a domestic 











Company, 
Williamson Elected, | 

The Commission while in session also 
elected Commissioner Williamson vice 


|chairman for 1931, and granted minor- 


part licenses for short rights of way | 
for transmission lines to the San Diego 
Consolidated Gas and Electric Company. | 
The statement follows in full text: 

The Federal Power Company 
elected Commissioner Williamson ~ice | 
chairman for the calendar year 1931. 

Minor-part licenses for short rights of 
way for transmission lines were granted 


today | 


|to the California-Oregon Power Co., Proj- 
}ect 1026, and the San Diego Consoli- 


dated Gas & Electric Co., Project 1104, 


and the surrender of a license formerly | 


granted to the Southern Sierras Power 

Co., Project 652, was approved. 
Hearing Set for Feb. 16 

A public hearing before the Federal 

Power Commission was ordered for 10 

a. m. in Room 5243, Interior Building, 


in cash or in stock of the American | 
Power and Light Company? A. I am 
not certain as to that. 

Q. That, I presume, would appear by 
the report on the American Power and 
Light Company, which is already in the 
record? A. I am afraid that was at a} 
later date than our report. 

Q. I see; who owns the capital stock | 
of the three companies? 


A. At the time of the examination, | 


American Power and Light Company. 

Q. You have said the American Power 
and Light Company paid $1,100,000 for 
the capital stock of these three com- 
panies? A.fThat is right. 

Q. How did that’ $1,100,000 compare 
with the book value of the capital stocks 
as shown by the books of the three com- 
panies? A. It was considerably higher. 

Q. I understand from that that the 
total assets were carried—the total as- 





Gross Earnings of Utility Companies 
In November Exceeded Figure in 1929 


Department of Commerce Finds Total Also Was Higher | 


Than for Same Month in 1928 and 1927 


Public utilities showed gross earnings; 1929, $198,032,715 in the corresponding 


|for November, 1930, in excess of earn-| month of 1928 and $182,077,497 in 1 


ings for the same month in 1929, ac-| 
cording to figures just made public by 
the Department of Commerce. (A sum- 
mary of the announcement was printed 
in the issue of Jan. 29.) The full text 
of the statement follows: 

Gross earnings of public-utility enter- | 
prises in November exclusive of tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, as re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce 


by 95 companies or systems operating | 


gas, electric light, heat, power, traction, 
and water services were $206,140,765, as 


compared with $202,500,000 in November, | 
—— - — - oa 


Gross Earnings 1927 





BMUEET 440 600 Gh eeeD 6s 0.0438 $191,702,022 
February 177,612,648 
March 179,564,670 
April 176,467,300 
May ... 171,255,699 
ee fc acccs ncscbeseastavaete 167,975,072 
July 161,638,462 
August 162,647,420 
Damsemiber...: ess s0tcccseenses 169,413,885 
DORE DEE mine vitescvecendeeee eee 177,734,493 
BOOMNED . 56) i c's i Sat dccsuean 182,077,497 


$1,918,089,168 
194,985,134 


$2,113,074,302 


Total (11 months) 
December 


Total (year) 








Net Earnings 

SOMUOET - oeicscadeaves be aenenkd $73,746,891 
WOROUAle 6s. is% s-nedeeaadbrat or 66,907,757 
BGR, sth oes Cameceveassah 65,412,739 
OMNES 5 oi scdkne KDR eS aot tile tao 64,907,729 
EE x wiadin tao 4d eetaiane aseen ia enta 61,194,779 
BE. sttun cide baci d aaman 59,167,096 
et i neta acalee arya 53,980,280 
August 53,551,164 
September 61,897,207 
Aes ee Pa oe 65,259,727 
PEPPER oct ci ckwcmiindeseiae 70,214,468 

Total (11 months) ..... $696,239,837 
OORRER OD. 0:5. 5’ ntaen atin : 78,937,417 

Total (year) ...... abeawt $775,177,254 


927. 
Gross earnings consist, in general, of 
gross operating revenues, while net earn- 





ings in general represent the gross, less 
operating expenses and taxes, or the 
nearest comparable figures. In some 


cases the figures for earlier years do 
not cover exactly the same subsidiaries, 
owing to acquisitions, consolidations, ete., 
but these differences are not believed 
to be great in the aggregate. 

This summary presents gross and net 
public-utility earnings by months from 
January, 1927, the figures for the latest 
months being subject to revision. 


1928 1929 19380 

$196,573,107 $203,000,000 $211,000,000 
187,383,731 194,000,000 199,500,000 
187,726,994 195,000,000 199,000,000 
181,143,683 190,000,000 198,000,000 
180,255,407 189,750,000 195,000,000 
178,696,556 183,000,000 189,000,000 
173,645,919 178,000,000 181,440,000 
175,952,469 179,500,000 189,423,369 
179,346,145 185,000,000 191,696,440 
190,795,668 197,500,000 205,115,190 
198,032,715 202,500,000 206,140,765 
$2,027,552,394 $2,097,250,000 $2,165,315,755 


202,000,000 211,500,000 


2,308,750,000 


'$2,229,552,394 


ttt eees 









$79,013,279 $92,000,000 $92,000,009 
74,296, f 86,000,000 90,000,000 
85,000,000 88,000,000 

83,000,000 89,500,009 

82,500,000 86,000,000 

79,000,000 83,000,000 

71,000,000 70,550,000 

5 73,000,000 71,537,700 

5 80,000,000 80,837,801 
73, 83,000,000 $4,071,10 
81,363,806 92,000,000 88,274,660 
$777,703,577 $906,500,000 $923,771,066 
91,000,000 nn anc, vk e's 
$868,702,577 $1,006,500,000 .....csee..ee 


company. 


The State denies this, alleging that a 
mistake of a foreign corporation in the 
interpretation, construction or legal ef- 
fect of a law of its home State is a mis- 
take of law. 
wemepocinicinnnndanpadi tite Dba Ry. aia 
Monday, Feb. 16, 1931, at which time 
parties interested can present by oral 
argument or written brief, or both, any 
|arguments touching upon the request 
|for a license now pending before the 
| Federal Power Commission by the Ap- 
palachian Electric Power Company in 
connection with its proposed power de- 
velopments upon New River, Virginia. 

Notice of this hearing was wired to 
the Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany and also to the governors of the 
following States who have registered 
with the Commission by letter indica- 
tions of their interest in this question: 
Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas. 


ried at $376,115? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, is that sum comparable to 
the $1,100,000 which the American 
Power and-Light paid for the capital 
stock of the three companies? A. Less 
the liabilities and accrued taxes. 

Q. Well, making deductions for those 
items, what sum is left? A. An excess 
of current assets over current liabilities 
of $35,739.18. Assuming there was no 
change between the date of the fore- 
going consolidated balance sheet and 
| Apr. 30, 1929, the vend received from 
| American Power and Light Company for 
| the capital stocks of the three companies 
$1,135,739.18. From this the following 





estimated amount paid by American 
Power and Light Company to the 


|vendors for the capital stock is com- 


piled: Paid for Kootenai Power Com- 
pany capital stock $462,000. Probable 


excess of current assets over current lia- 
ities $9,742.54, a total of $471,742.54. 
Q. Now, can you give me some com- 
| parison between the values of the fixed 
| capital of these three companies, as’ re- 
| corded on their books, and the figures at 
which the’ same property is recorded on 
the books of the Washington Water 
| Power Company? A. Not from the data 
| I have put in my report, no, sir; I would 
have to go back to my work sheets. 

Q. Can you give us a comparison be- 
tween the figures at which the properties 
of those three companies were recorded 
on the books of the Washington Water 
| Power Company, and the price which 
| the American Power and Light Company 
|paid for them? 
| A. No, because the cost at which the 
| properties of these three companies were 
| recorded on the books of the Washington 
| Water Power Company are not segre- 
| gated; it was put in in a lump sum of 
| $6,000,000. 
| Q. Did the $6,000,000 item represent 
| the properties of the three companies? 
| A. Four companies, really. 
|Valuation of Companies 
| As Recorded on Books 
| Q. Four companies? A. You might 
eliminate the Inland Company and call 
it three companies; that would be the 
Inland Company, the Kootenai Company, 
and the Consumers Water Company— 
|that would be $6,000,000. 
| Q. Well, I do not know whether I un- 
| derstand this correctly or not, but is it 
| correct to say that the properties were 
| recorded on the books of the. Washing- 
|ton Water Power Company at a value 
{of about $6,000,000? <A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. Is it correct to say that the proper- 
; ties so recorded at that figure were ac- 
| quired by the Washington Water Power 
| Company from American Power and 
Light Company? A. Yes, sir; through 


~| American Power and Light Company. 


| Q. Is it correct to say that those prop- 
| erties cost the American Power and 
Light Company $1,100,000? 

A. No, sir; the $1,100,000 applies only 
|to the Kootenai Company; in the $6,- 
_ 000,000 is included the cost of other 
| companies purchased from the Inland 
| Power and Light Company. 

Q. This sum, part of the $6,000,000 
tem, or, to be precise, $6,304,702.59? 
A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. Does some part of this $6,304,- 


| 702.59 represent any appreciation or 


| 
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Bank Deposits 


Bank Supervision 


Bank Deposits : 
Show Increase 
In Kansas Area 


Lower Interest Rates and In- 
creased Investments Also 


Reported by Federal Re- 
serve Bank 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
for these commodities were lower than 
in the previous year, and the dollar vol- 
ume of trade at both wholesale and re- 
tail declined. 

A reasonably satisfactory volume of 
_holiday trade is indicated by December 
sales of reporting department stores, 
which were 57.0 per cent larger than in 
November and, making no allowances 
for price declines, only 4.0 per cent 
smaller than in December, 1929. 

Reporting Member Banks: Year-end 
comparative reports of 56 reporting 
member banks in leading cities of this 
district reflect a decline for the year of 
10.9 per cent in loans and discounts, and 
an increase of 16.5 per cent in invest- 
ments. 
counts was evenly divided between loans 
secured by stocks and bonds and “all 
other” loans, and the increase in invest- 
ments evenly divided between invest- 
ments in United States Government se- 


curities and other bonds, stocks and se- | 


curities, 

Time deposits on Dec. 31, although 
slightly under the year’s all-time record 
peak, were 13.5 per cent above the Dec. 
31, 1929, total. Demand deposits at the 
close of this year were 5.1 per cent less 
than at the close of the preceding year. 


The decline in loans and dis- | 


} 


Washington Banks | 
Submit Reports 


Conditions at End of Year Are 
Described by 221 Insti- 


tutions 


State of WasKington: 

Olympia, Jan. 29. | 

The reports of 221 State banks and | 
six trust companies, as submitted to| 
C. S. Moody, Supervisor of Banking, in| 
response to his call for statements as 
of Dec. 31, 1930, show the following in- 
creases and decreases as compared with | 
the statements of 231 State banks and | 
four trust companies as of the call of | 
Dec, 31, 1929: 


Deposits decreased $3,950,467 to’ $ 
| 732,605. 

Loans and discounts decreased $6,- 
| 673,665 to $126,623,248. 





205,- | 
, 


}ereased $2,522,835 to $61,533,154. 

| Cash and exchange decreased $794,- 
/ 604 to $37,045,723. 

Other real estate owned, excluding 


$450,779. 

Bills payable and_ rediscounts 
creased $404,878 to $1,882,578. 

Capital, surplus, undivided profits and 
reserves increased $431,064 to $25,- 
| 167,549. 
| ‘Total resousces of all State banks and 
|trust companies are now $235,226,332, 
lor a decrease of $4,484,327 since the 
call of one year ago. 

Total resources of the trust depart- 
| ments of 30 State banks and 39 national 





Security Issues 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


New York Market Quotations 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Jan. 29 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
_banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
States Sales 

in in 
Which Thou- 

Legal sands High Low 
d 102% 102% 
d 102% 102 


Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ’37...... 
Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s °47.. 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

States Sales 


in in 
Which Thou- 
Legal sands High 
N Eng T & T ist 4%4s B ’61... abcde 26 104% 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A 52 d 1 


Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


Jan. 28. 


The daily average of Federal Reserve 
Bank credit outstanding during the week 
ended Jan. 28, as reported to the Federal 


Reserve banks and made fublic Jan. 29 
by the Federal Reserve Board, was $991,- 
000,000, a decrease of $73,000,000 com- 
pared with the preceding week and of 
$220,000,000 compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1930. 


On Jan. 28 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $956,000,000, a decrease 
of $64,000,000 for the week. This de- 
crease corresponds with decreases of 
$49,000,000 in money circulation and 
$16,000,000 in member-bank reserve bal- 
ances and an increase of $6,000,000 in 
monetary gold stock, offset in part by 


Made Public Jan. 29 


|@ decrease of $6,000,000 in Treasury 
currency. 


Holdings of discounted bills decreased 
$15,000,000 during the week, the prin- 
cipal changes being declines of $7,000,- 
000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, $6,000,000 at Cleveland and 
$3,000,000 at Richmond, and an increase 
of $3,000,000 at Atlanta. The system’s 
holdings of bills bought in open market 
declined $32,000,000, of United States 
bonds $14,000,000, and of Treasury cer- 
tificates and bills $10,000,000, while hold- 
ings of Treasury notes increased $9,- 
000,000. 

Resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 


eral reserve banks combined on Jan. 28 
and Jan. 21, 1931, and Jan. 29, 1930, in 


| 


| banks are $211,204,219, which brings the | 


| total resources of all banks under con- 
trol of the State Banking Department 
| to $446,532,551. 


The principal resource and Eciny Saving of Interest 


items of the reporting member banks, as 
of the two dates, appear in the following 
table: | 
(Thousands of dollars) | 

Dec. 31, 1930 | 

Loans and investments—total. .$662,206,000 | 
Loans and discounts—total.... 408,816,000 
Secured by stocks and bonds 108,000,000 | 
All other loans and discounts 300,816,000 
Investments—total 253,390,000 
U. S. securities .... Seeus 
Other bonds, stocks, securities 147,041,000 | 
Reserve with F. R. bank 56,753,000 
Net demand deposits .. 476,284,000 
Time deposits 190,397,000 
Government deposits ... 
Dec. 31, 1929 

$676,375,000 ! 
. 458,807,000 | 
087,000 | 


Loans and investments—total 
Loans and discounts—total 
Secured by stocks and bonds 1 
All other loans and discounts ¢ 
Investments—total 1 
U6. ppemettion® ........ . 
Other bonds, stocks, securities 12 
Reserve with-F. R. Bank 
Net demand deposits .. 
Time deposits 
Government deposits ........ 
Reserve Bank Operations 
The weekly condition statement of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City 
and branches, as of Dec. 31, showed no 
material changes from figures shown for 
the last several weeks of the year. Com- 
pared to the condition statement of Dec. 
31, 1929, there was an increase of $18.,- 
716,622 or 45.8 per cent in the total of 


= Ro 


7,734,000 
794,000 


bills and securities held, due principally | 


to an increase in holdings of United 
States government securities which were 
$28,548,500 larger on Dec. 31, 1930, than 
on the corresponding date in 1929. Fed- 
eral Reserve note circulation on Dec. 31 
was 23.5 per cent less than one year 
earlier, and total reserves 27.8 per cent 
less. The total of bills rediscounted for 
member banks on Dec. 31, 1930, was 
$15,041,747, or 49.3 per cent*less than 
the total held on Dec. 31, 1929. 

Changes in the principal items in 52 
weeks are indicated by a comparison of 
the Dec. 31, 1929 and 1930, condition 
statements which follow: 


Gold reserves . . 
Reserves other than gold 
Total reserves : 

Bills discounted 

Bills purchased 

U. S. securities . 

Total bills and securities 
Total resources 

F. R. notes in ¢irculation 
Total deposits 


7.1% . 
99,571,409 
15,041,747 
12,970,649 
31,611,500 
59,623,896 
199,078,093 
68,424,180 
28,956 

1, 1929 
31,718,862 
6,172,445 

. 137,891,507 
29,649,108 
8,195,166 
3,063,000 
40,907,274 
226,461,976 


Gold reserves .> : 
Reserves other than gold 
Total reserves 

Bills discounted 

Bills purchased 

U. S. securities ta sate 
Total bills and securities..... 
Total resources ; 

F. R. notes in circulation 89,434,280 
Total deposits eer 88,288,984 

The discount rate of the Fedéral Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City, on all classes 
of paper and all maturities, remained 
unchanged at 3% per cent. 

Combined sales of representative 
wholesale houses engaged in five lines 
of merchandising were smaller in De- 
cember than in November or in Decem- 
ber, 1929. Stocks of merchandise at both 
wholesale and retail were further re- 
duced during the month, and on Dee. 31 
were substantially smaller than on the 


. 106,349,000 | 


2,099,000 | 


Increases Surplus 


In New York Budget 


‘Decision to Delay Sales of 
State Bonds Enables Re- 
duction in Amount Need- 
ed in Fiscal Year 


State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 29. 


The surplus in the State budget for p & H Ist&r (asmd) 4s 43 SF 


the next fiscal year can be° increased 
from the. original estimate of some 
$267,000 to $1,060,000, Governor Roose- 
velt told the Legislature in a special 
message Jan. 28. 

The $793,999 saving indicated as pos- 
sible by the Governor in his communica- 
tion to the Legislature followed a com- 
munication from the State Comptroller, 
Morris Tremaine, announcing a change 
in the plans for selling State securities, 
with a temporary saving in interest and 
amortization charges. 

Saving Is in Interest 

“The reason for this change,” Comp- 
troller Tremaine wrote, “is that this 
office has decided to sell $10,000,000 less 
of general State improvement bonds in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
than was at first contemplated. This 
$10,000,000 of bonds will be sold in the 
Fall of 1931. 

“It is obvious that if all the bonds 
were sold in March it would require ap- 
propriation for the full year’s interest 
and amortization. Now that $10,000,- 
000 of the proposed bond issue is not 
to be sold until the Fall, or after the 
beginning of the next fiscal year, it will 
only require an appropriation for six 
month’s interest during the current fis- 
cal year.” 

Acceptance of the proposed changes 
as amendments to his original budget 
recommendations was urged upon the 
Legislature by Governor Roosevelt. 

In another special message, the Gov- 
ernor, acting upon recommendations 
from the Commissioner of Highways, 
urges appropriation of $4.050,566 for 
Federal post road work. This amount, 
it was explained by the Commissioner 
to the Governor, has been alloted to New 
York out of an appropriation of $80,000,- 
000 made by Congress. The State is 
required to meet the congressional ap- 
propriation, the Governor explained. 


,corresponding date last year. 
There was an increase in building op- 


eqaanane 


ARO 
— 


n ; |ity of the oil operators to pay rentals | fact, 
erations during the month, both as com-| que on their leases, and the losses due | imports 
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|banking premises, decreased $72,661 to Atl Cst L gen unif A 4%s 
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L&N RR So Monon Col Jt 4s ’52 

Met Ed Ist & r 414s D ’68 SF 
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M StP&S S M RR Ist cons 4s’38 

MK & T RR Pr L 5s A ’62 ; 
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101% 
109% 
98 5¢ 
96 
951 
118% 
9614 
100 
97% 
107% 
101%4 
10314 
10914 
103 
11145 
101% 
106 3 
107% 
R814 
9815 
98% 
101% 
9815 
105 
104% 
100 
9744 
10414 
101 
100 5% 
95% 
9814 
102 
10114 
90% 
107 3% 
101% 
107% 
102% 
94 
92 
9914 
105% 
95% 
1045¢ 
100% 
923, 
106%4 
10238 
9534 
10114 
97 
102% 
105% 
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1063, 
1061, 
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103% 
111 
109 7% 
105%, 
99% 
9815 
11056 
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91 
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95% 
1053, 
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95 
80 
87 
1003, 
103 
106 
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101% 
100% 
86% 
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8814 
96% 
95 
94% 
95 
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102% 
94 
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Independent Producers Ask Limitation 


On Imports of P 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


pared with the preceding month and the/to the difference in value of royalties | 
| 


corresponding month last year. 
mills operated at a lower rate of ac- 
tivity than for several months, and the 


December production was slightly less | 


than that of December, 1929. There was 


an increase over November in all meat | 


packing operations, and, compared with 
December, 1929, more calves and sheep, 
about the same number 
fewer hogs were slaughtered. 


cS 


GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 


Establis 


hed 1911 


Specializing for twenty years in state 
and municipal administration and finance. 


Offering to public 


officers and citizen 


bodies their services as technical aides 
in planning and installing improvements in 


governmental organ 


ization, fiscal control, 


and operating procedure. 


Offices: Chicago, New York, Hartford, Washington, 
Los Angeles 


Write to: LaSalle-W 


facker Bldg., Chicago. 


Flour! under the present price of oil and the 


average price prevailing from 1925 to} 
1929 is enormous. | 

An accurate estimate of this loss 
might be ascertained by taking one- | 
eighth of the difference in the value of 


'the oil sold, one-eighth being an average 
|royalty paid to the farmer and land- 


of cattle and} 
| field workers is a st@ggering sum. 


owner. The loss in wages to these oil 


They 


| receive better pay than almost any other 


| wage is around $6. 


of labor. Their average daily 
If the estimate of | 
100,000 unemployed is correct, it means 
a daily loss of $600,000 in wages alone 
to these workers. 

The loss in revenue to the oil producing | 
States reaches a tremendous figure. | 
These States levy a production tax aver- | 
aging 2 per cent of the gross value of all 
oil produced. By taking the difference in| 
the value of the oil produced in 1929 and 
comparing it with the estimated value of 
that which will be produced in 1931, 
namely, a loss of $542,000,000, a simple 
calculation will demonstrate that 2 per 
cent of this amount, to-wit, the sum of 
$10,842,000, will be lost to the treasuries 
of these States, 


Lowered Land Values 
Decrease Taxes 


In addition to this, because of the de- 
cline in the value of oil property, there 
will be lost to these States a sum still 
greater in ad valorem taxes. In addition 
to this educational and eleemosynary in- 
stitutions in most of these States own 
public lands from which oil is produced 
on which royalties are paid. 


class 


The loss from this source entails a| 


further decline in the revenue of the oil 
producing States, and threatens to se- 
riously impair the efficiency of their edu- 


| 8,912,633,000 barrels of petroleum—all 
|of the Geological Survey’s estimate, plus 


etroleum at Hearing 


it is’ contended by some 
of oil should be 


aged and that those engaged in the pro-| 


N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B "55 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98.... 
NYC&Hud R RR mtge 3%s ’97 
NYC&Hud Ri deb 4s 1934 

NYC&H R r&imp 4%s A 2013 
NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013(N Y GC) 
NYC&H R Mich Cen col 3%s ’98 
NY Ch & StL RR Ist 4s 87... 
NYC&StL RR deb 4s(n mtge)’31 
NYC&StL RR r5%sA’74(n Co) 
NYC&StLRR r m4%4sC’'78(n Co) 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s ’92 

NY Tel ist & gen 4%s °39.... 


N & W RR Ist cons 4s ’96.... 
|N & W Ry Div Ist&gen 4s °44 

z | Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ’97 SF.. 
P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 
‘P_ Ry r & imp 6s B 2047.... 
P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047.... 
| P Ry r & imp 5s D 2047.... 
| N Stat Pow ist & r 5s A ’41.. 
| Or-Wash RR & Nav Ist&r 4s’61 
PacG & Eg & ris A ’42. 
Pac T & T Ist & coll 5s '37 
Pac T & T r mtge ibs A ’52.. 
P O&D RR Ist&r gu 4%s A "17 


RR cons 4%s ’60 
RR gen 4%s A ’65 


RR secured 6%s '36.... 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A ’56.... 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 4%s C ’80.. 
Phil El 1st & r 4\%s ’67 SF.... 
| PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s A 
PSE&GofN J ist &r5ds 
PS E&G of NJ ist &r4%s 
PSE &GofN J 1st & r 4%4s’70 


Read gen & r 4%s A 
Read Jer Cent coll 4s 
Roch G & E gen 7s B’ 
Rk Is Ark&Lou RR Ist 
StL & S F Ry gen dbs ’31 
StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ’50 
StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50 
StL S F Ry cons 4%s A ’78... 
. | StP K C Sh L RR Ist 4%s "4 
; San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s ’43 
S&N A RR gen cns(asmd)5s ’63 
| So Bell T & T Ist 5s ’41 SF.. 
So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 414s 68 
Pac 40 yr Ser ’29(ww)4%%s ’69 
S Pac C P coll 4s ’49 d Aug 1 
Pac Ore Lines Ist 444s A 
Pac San F Term 4s 
Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ’55 
| So Ry Ist cons 5s ’94 
| So Ry dev & gen 4s A 
| So Ry dev & gen 6%s A ’56.. 
So Ry dev & gen 6s A ’56.... 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 4%s ’51.. 
| SW Bell T ist & r 5s '54.. : 
Tenn E P ist & r 6s '47 SF.. 
| TerrRR As StLg&r4s’53 (int gu) 
| Texar&FtSmRy Ist gu 512s A’50 
Tex&P Ry g&r 5s B 77...... 
Tex&P Ry g&r 5s C '79 
T-P-M Pac Ter RR Ist 5%s A’64 
Un PacRRist&Land Grant 4s '47 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4%4s ’67.... 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s 68 


Wabash RR ré&gen 5%s A 7 
Wabash RR r&gen 5s B 76... 
Wabash RR r&gen 5s D ’80.... 


| West Mary RR 1st 4s 


| W Penn Pow Ist 5%s F 53... . 
| W Penn Pow Ist 5s G ’56..... 
W Shore RR Ist 4s 2361...... 


United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
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States Sales 
in in 
Which Thou- 
Legal sands High Low 
101.24 101.6 
107.30 107.14 
105.16 105.12 
102.14 102.14 
102 101.10 


Last 


101.18 
107.17 
105.12 
102.14 
102 


83 
35 
10 
24 


abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abedefg 
abcdefg 


cents per gallon, and the average price 


of crude oil of 36 gravity had decreased 


to $1.20 per barrel. 

In other words, a reduction in the price 
of crude oil of 84 cents per barrel re- 
sulted in the raise in price of gasoline of 
three-tenths of 1 cent per gallon. The 
price of gasoline to the consumer has 


|never fluctuated in proportion to the 
that | price of crude oil, yet the consumer pays 
encour- | practieally the same price for gasoline. 


It is safe to say that a limitation 


duction of petroleum in the United/ upon imports to the United States would 


States should be forced to shut in their 
wells and the great American oil mar-| 
ket—which consumes, as stated above, | 
nearly 70 per cent of the world’s oil | 
production — should be delivered, bag} 
and baggage, to the importers. 

Past experience, however, does not) 
justify the view that our petroleum re-| 
serves are nearing exhaustion, and the| 
most competent scientific opinion avail- | 
able today is to the effect that our na-| 
tional petroleum reserves are little de- 
pleted. 

As recently as 1915 the United States 
Geological Survey estimated that the fu- 
ture oil production of the United States 
would amount only to 7,000,000,000 bar- 
rels; but from 1915 to 1929, inclusive, 
the United States actually produced| 


17 per cent. 
Improved Drilling Said 


To Change Situation 
The use of improved drilling equipment 
and the invention and application of geo- | 
| physical instruments to the production 
of oil has, within the past few years, 
entirely changed the situation, so that 
it is now estimated by one of the most 
|competent authorities in the oil world 
; that during the past 70 years America 
has used only 2 per cent of her oil re- 
| serves. 
| We may confidently expect further im- 
provements in the method of drilling for 
and producing oil and in locating oil 
| producing areas. So that it is safe to 
assume that the future of the Republic 
is not at all likely to be affected be- 
cause of the exhaustion of its oil re- 
serves. 





cationai and eleemosynary institutions. 

It is contended, however, by some who 
belong to the cult of the conservationist 
that the petroleum reserves of the United 
States are in danger of exhaustion, and 
that, regardless of its effect upon the 
petroleum industry in our country, and 
regardless of the fact that it means the 
complete elimination of the independent 
as a factor in the industry, we should 
continue to allow foreign countries 
to export all the oil they desire into 
our country without restriction. In 


The question may well be asked, If 
}oil imports be restricted, what will its 
| effect be upon the consumer of gasoline? 
| We can only judge the future by the 
}past. In February, 1926, the average 
|price of gasoline at the filling stations 
in 52 representative cities in the United 


| States was 18.09 cents per gallon. The | 
|average price of crude oil of 36 gravity | 


|was $2.04 per barrel. 
| In February, 1929, in the same 52 rep- 





|resentative cities, the average price of 
‘gasoline had actually increased to 18.39 


have little or no @ffect upon the price of 
gasoline to the consumer. On the other 
hand, it is apparent that the elimination 
of the independent producer and refiner 
will result in materially increasing the 


|; price to the consumer. 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, Jan. 29.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
the buying rates in the New York market 
at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies are as shown 
below: 
Austria 14.0537 
13.9420 

-7169 

2.9597 
26.7887 
485.5241 

2.5169 

3.9186 
23.7598 

1.2937 
17.4695 

5.2351 
40.2077 
26.7333 
11.1997 

4.4871 

5945 
10,2566 
26.7615 
19.3395 

1.7666 
24.0446 
31.5178 
22.7187 
22.7500 
35.9289 
49.4096 
65.9125 
99.8920 
99.9343 
45.7700 
69.1458 

8.5138 

12.0666 
65.8079 
96.5700 
28.8750 


(schillingy 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) : 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Nenmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portual (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Cwitzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singanore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) .. 
Brazil (riilreis) 

Chile (peso) ... 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


74, fb 


| All other resources .... 


| Deferred availability items 


1-28-31 
1,784,009 
35,284 


RESOURCES 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ..... 


, 1 
Gold redemption fund with United State 


s Treasury 


1,819,293 
418,335 
854,086 

3,091,714 
186,718 


Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks ......... 


OCA Gold PESEPVES: ...ccveccecciciocecewecses 
Repetves other. than: gold... cccvesccseccccececscccs 
3,278,432 3 
86,539 


68,206 
146,931 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash ........ 
Bills discounted: 

Secured by United States Government obligations 
Other bills discounted 


werner eeens eer eesese 


215,137 
120,241 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market ecccccceccocece 
United States Government securities: 

Bonds 
Treasury notes ....... eeees 
Certificates and bills ........ osnnee 





82,980 

190,135 

sr ecceeccece 336,762 
609,877 
150 


Total United States Government securities .... 
Other securities ............ b 506 cedvu wiles 

Total bills and securities .......cccccccscscccces 1 
Due from foreign hanks ........-. ec cccccccccccs 
Federal reserve notes of other banks .....eceseses 
Uncollected items .... 
Bank premises 


945,405 
702 
22,300 
445,328 


58,034 
18,642 


Cee ewer eeeseseee 
se eeeeeeeesceses 


4,855,382 
1,478,302 


2,424,906 
34,629 
6,357 
18,583 
2,484,475 
435,879 
169,531 
274,636 
12,559 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ....s.0. 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account ....cscsccvesees 
Government 
Foreign bank 
Other deposits .... 


1 
2 


Total deposits eee cecccevcecccccconcoes 
Capital paid in ........... Fentvavaatudeatoniceyands 
eee a ees 
All other liabilities 


seer eee sees eeseeeseeee 


Total liabilities e 4,855,382 4 

Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal 
serve note liabilities combined : 

Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 


correspondents 


82.7% 


442,435 


1-28-31 
7,886 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total ... 5,534 


Peewee eee eee eeeeeeeeseeeseseseses 


3,024 
2,510 
2,352 


On securities 
All other 
{nvestments—total . 


Cee eee eee eee eae eeeseeseseseeeeee 
eeeeeee 


1,284 
1,068 
865 


United States Government securities ....seccees 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ....sseeseeees 





51 
5,865 


Cash in vault one 

Net demand deposits ....cceccccsccsccccccccscces 

Time deposits ........ 

Government deposits 

Due from banks 

a - COE. ite devecaesnescs con sdhesant cccces 

Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 

Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks .....ecessecee 
For account of others ... 


Pee eee emer eseeseseeee 


Total .. 


sede mesa e ere eee ees eeeeeseseseresseseese 


|On demand 
On time coceccccece 
CHICAGO 

Loans and investments—total ....ccccccescccccess 
Loans—total 


SOHO Pw eee OOOO EEO e EEE EEE OEE EEEseeee® 


On securities ....scececncceess eee 


et 


| 

| Investments—tota oc cc rec cccccccccccceeescecese 
United States Government securities ...... 
Other securities 

| Reserve with Federal reserve bank ... 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits 

Due from banks 

}Due to banks . ° 

Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


ene ee meee eseeereseeeweeeee 


tee eee ewer eee eser eres seseeese 
eee eee ereeseseseseeeseseses 


eee eeeeescee 


Census of Distribution 


distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
a preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or mo 
| each report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each 


store organizations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


wages (including part-time employes), F: 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 1930 Population, 140,267 
A B Cc D 
...++.1,576 8,696 $92,979,503 
1,249 4,978 54,237,150 
228 2,541 25,308,006 
99 1,177 13,434,347 


|All stores .. oe 
Single-store independents 

Chains (four or more units) .. 
All other types of organization 


58.33 
27.22 
14.45 


D 


100.00 
66.47 


A B Cc 
4,478 19,679 $224,370,321 
. .B,748 11,688 149,141,090 


All stores i 

Single store independents { 
Chains (four or more units) 496 4,561 43,248,394 19.27 
All other types of organization... 234 3,430 31,980,837 14.26 
Portland, Oreg., 1930 Population, 301,815, 

A B Cc D 
., 6,182 19,309 $211,750,272 100.00 
.. 4,405 12,639 137,149,684 64.77 
Chains (four or more units) 495 4,065 42,797,238 20,21 
All other types of organization.. 282 2,605 31,803,350 15.02 
Oakland, Calif., 1930 Population, 284,063 

A B Cc D 
... 5,102 16,392 $204,436,860 100.00 
.. 4,068 7,348 91,189,186 44.58 
Cheins (four or more units) 645 5,788 69,859,424 34,17 
All other types of organization.. 389 3,256 43,438,300 21.25 
Sacramento, Calif., 1930 Population, 93,750 

A B Cc D 
.+- 1,586 5,582 $73,006,726 100.00 
; ..-1,298 3,078 46,488,227 63.28 
Chains (four or more units) 175 1,958 19,626,495 26.88 
All other types of organization 118 546 6,892,004 9.44 

Salem, Oreg., 1930 Population, 26,266 

A B Cc D 
440 1,495 $17,959,907 100.00 
360 1,014 12,398,335 69.03 
44 262 2,992,861 16.66 
36 219 2,568,711 14,31 


Los Angeles, Calif., 1930 Population, 1,238,048 
A B Cc D 


..++++17,988 74,938 $964,049,862 
| Single-store independents . 18,686 34,697 473,236,420 
Chains (four or more units) .. 2,723 24,606 315,932,412 
All other types of organization 1,529 15,635 174,881,030 


All stores ; 
Single-store independents 


All stores ai ; 
Single-store independents 


All stores . ; ; 
Single-store independents 


All stores ‘ at 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units). 
All other types of ,organization 


| All stores 
49.09 
32.77 
18.14 





1,798,887 


3,074,148 


254,284 


150,273 


624,591 


006,751 
712 


4,957,390 


2,488,154 
957,390 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting 
banks in central reserve cities of New York and Chicago, on Jan. 28 an 
| 1931, and Jan. 29, 1930. The figures being in millions of dollars: 


stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual % 
roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; n 
sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries an 


Denver, Colo., 1930 Population, 287,861 .... 


$28,807,324 


$32,345,556 


$28,556,349 


42,106,617 
23,987,957 


+thousands of dollars, were as follows: 


1-29-30 
1,654,164 
58,258 


1,712,422 
645,447 
627,343 


2,985,212 
203,144 


3,1884§356 
74,988 
2203 


186,629 


1-21-31 
»763,219 
35,668 


421,588 
853,673 


180,136 


85,071 
79,612 
406,941 
258,472 
69,570 
170,252 
236,714 


476,536 
12,430 


229,885 
151,625 


96,632 
181,452 
346,507 


650 
1,154,379 
721 
29,670 
543,350 
58,260 
12,810 
5,062,534 
1,701,901 
2,307,948 
35,075 
5,718 
20,272 
2,369,013 
27,238 
171,416 
276,936 
16,080 
5,062,534 
78.3% 
535,229 


member 
d Jan. 21, 


26,194 
507,312 
58,034 
19,032 


517,843 


440,730 
22,650 
6,040 
18,734 


494,734 
169,712 
274,636 

12,311 


81.2% 


448,667 


1-29-30 
7,567 


1-21-31 
7,880 


5,563 5,641 


3,061 


2,502 
2,317 


1,263 


1,054 
859 
53 
5,820 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City’ of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census 0 
The Bureau will issue” 


re. A summary of 
city the numb 


‘Way 
” 


E F 


100.00 $11,943,731 $11,700,097 


7,045,831 
2,941,191 
1,713,075 


7,366,460 
3,139,780 
1,437,491 


F 
$26,317,627 
16,328,318 
5,789,841 
4,199,468 


E 
17,279,276 


5,550,728 
5,977,320 


E F 


$26,851,410 
17,358,178 
5,506,789 
3,986,443 


19,468,116 
5,707,901 
7,169,539 


E F 
$25,288,078 
10,498,402 
9,121,732 
5,667,944 


12,274,264 
7,331,898 
9,001,558 


E 
$9,792,496 
6,178,286 
2,293,834 
1,320,376 


F 
$8,531,111 
4,904,561 
2,813,851 
812,699 


E 
$3,333,274 
2'068,495 
606,184 
658,595 


F 
$2,137,505 
1,409,963 
363,295 
364,247 


E ny 


100.00 $123,848,608 $116,147,277 


57,754,034 52,202,060 


39,875,638 
24,069,58 














Security Houses | 


| Owned by Banks | 
Called Helpful 


Vice Chairman of First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston! 
Asserts That Funds Should 


Be Segregated , 





[Continued from Page 1.] 4 
rate were kept above the commercial 
rates. 

A local call-money market exists in 
Boston, Mr. Trafford stated, but Boston 
banks lend considerable amounts at 
times on the New York market as well. 
In the local market some securities that 


are well known in Boston and not so| 


well in New York are taken as collat- 
eral which would not be acceptable to 
New York banks, he added. . 

The security affiliate of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston started as an 
Edge Act corporation, the banker told 
the, Committee, under the provision of 
tneb Federal Reserve Act which author- 
izefi the formation of such institutions 
for financing foreign trade. As such it 

ls examined by the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston. c 

Last year, because of the limited capi- 
tal possible under the Edge Act, and 
because the institution had gradually 
lost some of its foreign trade character, 
the Edge Act charter was relinquished, 
he continued, and since that time there 
has been no examination by the Federal 
reserve system, although requested by 
the security company. 

Many Acceptances 

The First National Bank of Boston has 
a considerable volume of acceptances in 
its portfolio at the present time, Mr. 
Trafford stated in reply to’ a question 
from Dr. Willis. Ordinarily the market 
for bankers’ acceptances is in the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, he agreed, and this 
should be remedied, but it cannot be done 
by law. The discount market for ac- 
ceptances is a “slow-growing plant,” he 
continued, and “we have been 10 years 
at trying to build it up.” His institu- 
tions are not heavy investors in or 
creators of domestic acceptances cover- 
ing warehoused products, he explained, 
because of the fact that the bank has 
had a foreign atmosphere for 30 or 40 
years; which still exists to a consider- 
able degree. Domestic acceptances are 
not unsound, in his opinion, if care in 
selecting the warehouse is exercised. 

Dr. Willis referred to the recent in- 
crease in acceptances created for the pur- 
pose of carrying warehoused commodities 
in Europe, especially Germany, and 
asked if that were not a substitution for 
the long-term financing of that country 
herve. The witness agreed that it might 
be and that it is perhaps a dangerous 
tendency. 

In addition to the First National Old 
Colony Corporation which does a security 
business, the First National Bank has 
as affiliated institutions the Old Colony 
Tryst Company, a fiduciary or trust 
conrens: and Old Colony Associates, a 
groém bank company of which the First 
National Banly owns 10 per cent, Mr. 
Traffcrd explained. 

» Accommodation of Parent Bank 

Each affiliate should stand on its own 
feet as regards accommodation extended 
to it by the parent bank, in Mr. Traf- 
ford’s opinion. There might be some 
abuse of the privilege, he agreed, but 
not when good bankers were in charge. 
Dr. Willis referred to the 50 affiliates 


of The Bank of United States in New| 
York, and added that the questionnaires ; 


which have been returned to the Com- 
mittee indicate a high development of 
loans to security affiliates by banks. 
_ When asked by Senator Walcott if the 
increase in bond holdings of banks in 
recent years had tended to impair their 
liqfidity, the witness replied that it was 
difficult to say, for they now have an 
unusually large volume of bonds, and 
were never more liquid: Perhaps country 
banks are not too liquid, he added. 
There should be no legislative restric- 


tions on bond purchases by banks, 
other than the present regulations 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, 


‘Mr. Trafford stated. The provisions of 
the McFadden Act permit national banks 
without affiliates to do some of the 
things which others do through those 
affiliates, he continued. 

_ Mr. Trafford opposed legislation look- 
ing toward a revaluation of the securi- 
ties held by banks. “Leave it to the 
banks and the bank examiners,” he sug- 
gested. 

Few Failures in New England 

There have been few bank failures in 
New England in recent years, the wit- 
ness told the Committee, and several of 
them have been caused by defalcation. 
There is little need for branch banking 
thr@eghout the district, and if it were 
permitted on a district-wide basis there 
would be a competitive scramble for 
banks, he added. Asked by Senator 

@WValcott if they would bid values up 
beyond all reason, he replied that they 
would “have to.” If the whole country 
were opened up to branch banking a 
stampede would result, he declared. It 
would chop the correspondent banking 
system all to pieces, he added. 

Most of the proposals in the Glass 
bill were regarded as not particularly 
objectionable, and on the other hand as 
not having much in their favor by the 
witness. He did regard as bad, he said, 
the proposal to limit the privilege of a 
member bank to borrow at the reserve 
bank during periods when it was making 

, loans to its own customers on stock 
exchange collateral. Dr. Willis explained 
that speculative loans by members was 
the class envisioned by the bill. 

George W. Davison. president of the 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 

oe appear before the Committee 

an. 30. 





Government Saves Millions 
Through Tax Refund Ruling 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
collected about $100,000,000 in taxes as- 
sessed priorto June 2, 1924, in cases 
wherein the taxpayer had filed a claim 
for the abatement of the tax and the 
collection had consequently been delayed 
until the statute of’ limitations against 
collections had run. The contentions, 
‘ among others, of the taxpayer were that 
section 611 had application only to re- 
funds made by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue and not te suits in the 
courts for the recovery of taxes paid 
an@ that if it did have application to 
suc 
court sustained the Government on all 
grounds, with the result that the Treas- 
will retain approximately $100,000,- 
in, taxes so paid. 
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Internal Revenue Receipts, 1930 


(For the calendar year) 


vr 


Comparative Statement of Income Tax (Separated as to Corporation and Individual) Collected 


In the Calendar Years 1929 and 1930, Made Public by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Department of the Treasury 


—— Corporation ———__, 
1930 





Districts and States 1929 
Alabama ,.......... Vee’ oe oe ¢ $3,401,311.59 
Arizona ....... Jptes Bove teeye 1,078,842.94 
BPRRNGAR «os icv cvgeeccsbeces 2,060,772.81 
California: 

PAGS. ass osu eeeerecceee 40,414,241.98 
WANED. ocx ced ve erevccesded 29,034,893.08 
WORRA. ovis ee5ece sete ees 69,449,135.06 
Colorado ......+ Lipedhason os 6,735,858.76 
Connecticut ........e000+ es 20,347,368.93 
Delaware ..i...c.ceceeseess- ; 21,372,333.22 
PIOTIGR? i. ovo tins Seo Fe CBC ose 3,358,449.95 
Georgia ....... boob ed Cuvee S00 8,730,212.81 
HaWall. occ scdevercs apreouses 4,140,857.35 
We ree 652,586.14 
Illinois: 
PUREE? Coececeoesve secttsese 116,530,058.28 
PE, vntadcadeeggseress 4,426,031.31 
BME cv liccccewtcgecsves 120,956,089.59 
Indiana ..... 14,167,362.11 


$2,999,488.24 
1,806,215.11 
1,672,972.41 


31,550,854.42 
25,480,594.64 
57,031,449.06 
10,697,552.17 
21,937,164.11 
30,629,033.76 
2,929,930.12 
5,882,837.16 
3,495,511.52 
566,514.83 


121,037,654.46 
4,063,066.08 
125,150,720.54 
13,096,233.12 


-—— Individual 


1929 
$4,456,717.66 
1,665,919.42 
1,182,370.91 


36,716,837.88 
35,623,843.42 
72,340,681.30 
4,713,742.06 
24,163,039.04 
10,784,704.45 
9,905,719.99 
4,567,206.72 
1,499,171.17 
311,336.44 


112,696,523.29 
3,334,305.59 
116,030,828.88 
10,916,704.91 





$2,464,056.66 
1,226,822.59 
1,075,435.52 


21,382,660.20 
32,231,982.43 
53,614,592.63 
4,023,097.46 
24,892,560.76 
15,455,115.87 
6,777,155.08 
3,177,310.41 
1,336,997.28 
227,143.27 


86,917,240.01 
2,571,949.37 
89,489,189.38 
9,053,704.82 
4,341,501.42 
3,013,086.55 
5,706,939.23 
3,342,046.33 
3,666,813.40 
24,839,038.33 
60,154,122.51 
54,307,845.69. 
10,833,727.49 
732,571.07 


14,449,387.01 
4,656,853.82 
19,106,240.83 
1,175,985.41 
2'200,077.76 
350,789.32 


Total Income Tax 


1929 
$7,858,029.25 
2,744,762.36 
3,243,143.72 


77,131,079.86 
64,658,736.50 
141,789,816.36 
11,449,600.82 
44,510,407.97 
32,157,037.67 
13,264,169.94 
13,297,419.53 
5,640,028.52 
963,922.58 


229,226,581.57 
7,760,336.90 
236,986,918.47 
35,084,067.02 
14,071,549.90 
16,654,906.41 
15,337,079.87 
12,438,236.61 
8,426,242.82 
51,201,029! 
110,421,8 
140,305,742.56 
30,790,082.66 
2,144,597.90 











1930 
$5,463,544.90 
3,033,037.70 
2,748,407.93 


52,938,514.62 
57,712,527.07 
110,646,041.68 
14,720,649.63 
46,829,724.87 
46,084,149.63 
9,707,085.20 
9,060,147.57 
4,832,508.80 
793,658.10 


208,004,894.47 
6,635,015.45 
214,639,909.92 
22,149,937.94 
11,347,577.05 
17,753,330.91 
14,373,457.67 
9,141,169.92 
7,924, 733.88 
48,767,778.61 
106,848,052.35 
127,331,911.70 
26,068,939.65 


2,042,726.27 


37,466,873.61 
12,082,642.16 
49,549,515.77 | 
2,192,718.17 
5,106,460.95 
1,370,568.59 | 


| stallment and open credit sales, as well 


1,977,989.57 








8,675,201.32 
37,420,268.25 
46,095,469.57 

345,702.24 


3,254,924.35 


14,988,614.79 
78,534,513.62 
_ 93,523,128.41 
~ 735,849.86 





owa 7,375,340.77 7,006 ,075.63 6,696,209.13 
Kansas ..cccsccescces 13,178,878.69 14,740,244.36 3,476 ,027.72 
Kentucky .....cs.scerecceces 8,988,613.61 8,666,518.44 6,348,466.26 
Louisiana ......cscceessovees 7,627,078.59 5,799,123.59 4,811,158.02 
Maing” ....ccccccrccccresccee 4,083,612.63 4,257,920.48 4,342,630.19 
*Maryland ....... Swevecwes.s 25,186,617.52 23,928,740.28 26,014,411.98 
Massachusetts .....ccceerees 47,799,109.32 46,693,929.84 62,622,739.04 
Michigan .......ccccssscrecs 86,285,492.84 73,024,066.01 54,020,249.72 
Minnesota ........ euvteeeene 18,135,237.59 15,235,212.16 12,654,845.07 
| Mississippi .....ccccsceveeee 1,295,776.73 1,310,155.20 848,821.17 
Missouri: 
WUEEE. sc ccucdesetenecaseuse 23 ,046,399.40 23,017 ,486.60 15,392,980.70 
GEM io vv cctbicecsvscecscscs 7,753 ,519.94 7,425,788.34 5,809,465.64 
Total .isceceedicc cae dee ve 30,799,919.34 30,443,274.94 21,202,446.34 
Montana ........eee08 ale veeeee 1,407,357.65 1,016,732.76 1,734,485.73 
Nebraska ......cccccessseses 3,277,565.34 2,906,383.19 2,562,260.26 
Nevada .....cccsccccccvccece 811,239.21 1,019,779.27 511,549.46 
New Hampshire .......- evece 1,337,113.69 1,276,934.78 2,078,311.12 
New Jersey: 
WAGE ccrcecesesusviae eovcce 8,292,240.55 6,313,413.47 12,787,589.32 
PUMEEY 5 06 64 tbie 60.608 00 55800 36,511,154.21 41,114,245.37 x 643.71 
Total. .w« 44,803,394.76 47,427,658.84 53,553,183.03 
New Mexico .......+ 536,072.73 390,147.62 487,959.49 
New York: 
Firat 2s ccccccccsceccee ae 16,079,683.70 12,533,868.81 34,595,412.44 
Second .......0+% eeecce eee 220,559,403.75 209,206,721.14 261,055,906.15 
Third  ovcsccivveees CFvvedece 91,772,377.09 97,401,533.08 127,508,978.44 
Fourteenth .....6eeeseeeeee 18,579,545.88 20,519,952.18 26,208,842.16 
Twenty-first ...ceseeescees 6,689,645.61 6,680,277.52 7,891,776.51 
Twenty-eighth .....+..+++- 21,205,787.06 20,047,551.65 20,274,908.82 
Total ..ccsvrccsecevesccs 374,886,443.09 366,389,904.38 477,535,824.52 
North Carolina ....eseeeesee 12,549,920.51 11,612,297.88 6,604,168.99 
North Dakota ...... evbeceee 394,164.14 298,492.18 240,326.13 
Ohio: 
WIPES. cavcncoewas bv cee seewe 20,496,334.81 16,156,196.27 19,020,264.35 
Tenth ...vccevedeecé ceoces 9,659,707.48 10,189,850.43 6,767,328.35 
Eleventh ........- covcceses 5,707,520.48 5,671,172.80 3,298,559.22 
Eighteenth ........-eeeees 40,672,657.48 46,330,750.84 24,648,581.63 
Total 76 ,536,220.25 78,347,970.34 53,734,733.55 
Oklahoma 10,490,728.59 10,590,699.18 7,496,496.29 
Oregon 3,186,628.87 2,917,289.55 2,870,804.30 
Pennsylvani 
See oe 64,536,739.01 65,101,683.82 58,675,857.97 
Twelfth ....... 8,539,007.57 10,754,634.35 7,129,909.43 


| 
| 


Rhode Island ......ccecee.es 5,991,805.55 6,065,853.03 8,071,286.67 7,970,418.27 14,036,276.30 
South Carolina ..... bhiedees e 2,197,282.57 1,855,424.83 834,341.36 653,427.27 9: 2,508,852.10 
South Dakota ....... geeeeces 471,350.53 457,074.24 332,208.47 445,199.06 803,559.00 902,273.30 
Tennessee .....ccccccesceece 7,916,780.56 6,748,448.93 6,220,866.02 4,302,294.63 14,137,646.58 11,050,743.56 
Texas: 
o Firat .ccccvccccedvcevvdese 12,088,934.02 13,398,176.51 8,796,811.94 7,824,337.66 20,885,745.96 21,222,514.17 
tA _«.. cantiowrate Beige 8,947,216.65 8,536,870.55 7,812,463.03 7,130,238.57 16,759,679.68 15,667,109.12 | 
ER sess sesinatie.eo sites 21,036,150.67 21,935,047.06 16,609,274.97 14,954,576.23 37,645,425.64 36,889,623.29 | 
Tn ac s:4 0 obec oeeee eccdeccce 2,477,994.30 1,976,039.48 1,137,570.98 916,310.76 3,615,565.28 2,892,350.24 
Vermont .....cccccvccescece ° 1,121,405.03 1,044,330.45 1,116,869.75 1,082,887.00 2,238,27 2,127,217.45 
Virginia ......cccvcccecccces 14,165,923.81 14,699,475.17 5,110,832.14 3,559,290.63 19 18,258,765.20 
TWashington§ ...ccvcccescesve 8,646,449.83 7,642,812.82 5,188,951.87 6,504,127.37 13,835,401.70 14,146,940.19 
West Virginia ......++cesee. 7,147,036.44 6,625,880.15 3,187,417.74 2,815,545.54 10,334,454.18 9,441,425.69 
MEN «Se co ceveceeeeee 22,545,077.60 21,534,418.97 13,587,437.04 11,183,614.74 36,132,514.64 32,718,033.71 
T WYOMING ..c.cccccoccesseces 562,079.72 372,525.18 443,395.81 269,774.80 1,005,475.53 642,299.98 
WEE. vierccedeavutncetecys $1,264,673,434.65 $1,242,595,782:.68 $1,238,132,324.22 $1,090,372,611.28 $2,502,805,758.87 $2,332,968,393.96 
SUMMARY OF INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS BY QUARTERS 
« 
alendar Year 1929-—————————, —————Calendar Year 1930-—___—_, 
Quarter Corporation Individual Total Corporation Individual Total 
Dan, AsWlae, Oho cakn sees $329,737,408.10  $346,356,152.88  $676,093,560.98  $321,824,690.56  $306,254,777.81  $628,079,468.37 
Apr. 1-June 304%...........+-. 309,872,212.57 232,237,057.53 642,109,270.10 316,525,962.06 281,050,872.06 597,576,834.12 
July 1-Sept. 30 :.........0.6. 316,730,969.06 292,735,048.79 609,466,017.85 302,675,618.79 251,050,206.07 553,725,824.86 
Det, T-DOe. Bh sore cecccvce -» 808,332,844.92 266,804,065.02 575,136,909.94 301,569,511.27 252,016,755.34 553,586,266.61 


39,894,443.74 
112,970,190.32 





Twenty-third 
Total 


42,586,956.15 
118,443,274.52 





35,499,853.54 
101,305,620.94 


29,689,633.49 
252,308,901.88 
96,903,252.65 
22,186,222.22 
7,388,565.54 
16,410,841.57 
424,887,417.35 
3,953,547.40 
134,285.42 


13,663,063.85 
4,766,654.38 
3,796 ,521.03 
23,811,556.31 
46,037,795.57 
6,742,117.96 
2,070,372.80 


55,114,506.10 
5,866,255.27 
5,905,719.26 


3 
96,886,480.63 










481,615, 
219,281,38 
44,788,388. 
14,581,422.12 
41,480,695.88 
852,422,267.61 
19,154,089.50 
634,490.27 


39,516,599.16 
16,427,035.83 
9,006,079.70 * 
65,321,239.11 
130,270,953.80 
17,987,224.88 
6,057,633.17 


461,515,623.02 
194,304,785.73 
42,706,174.40 
14,068,843.06 
36,458,393.22 
791,277,321.73 
15,565,845.28 
432,777.60 


29,819,260.12 
14,956,504.81 
*9,467,693.83 
70,142,307.15 
124,385,765.91 
17,532,817.14 
4,987,662.35 


120,216,189.92 
16,620,889.62 
78,492,675.41 
215,329,754.95 















Decrease, 1930 





*Including District of Columbia. 


write-up in values? A. I think it does. 


Q. Approximately how much? A, 
| Approximately $1,500,000 over costs 
which we can not analyze, 

Q. Over costs to whom? A. Ameri-j 


can Power and Light Company. 

Q. Well, at page 27 of your report 
you say that if the item of $6,304,702.59 
is allowed to remain on the books as 
plant purchased, the amount of $1,553,- 
373.59, plus $963,240.87, or $2,516,- 
614.66, will constitute for the greater 

art a write-up of book values? A. 
That is the difference between the book 
values as appearing on the books of the 
predecessor companies and the books of 
the Washington Water Power Company. 

Q. Yet you say this write-up reflects 


Expenses Also Are Larger, 


Revenues of 103 telephone companies 
for the 11 months ended Nov. 30, 1930, 
gained 3.3 per cent, to a total of $1,084,- 
454,840, over the like period in 1929, 
according to a report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission just made pub- 
lic. 


During this same period expenses i) 





actions it was unconstitutional. The | Taxes assignable to operations 


-——Increase——, 
Revenues: 1930 1929 Pet. 
Subscribers’ station revenues $657,958,925 $626,461,707 $31,497,218 5.0 
Ce station revenues shdaig. bie 44,878,264 42,630,599 2,247,665 5.3 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 9,912,920 : 8,905,892 1,007,028 11.3 
DeaaeAme CONG «fics ction s ser ced savcventae 296,347,683 304,606,1 75 8,258,492 °2.7 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues ... 44,805,246 39,965,353 4,839,893 12.1 
Sundry’ miscellaneous revenues ........ 30,160,364 27,032,188 3,128,176 11.6 
Licensee revenue—Cr. ........0::essee 13,951,585 18,420,223 531,862 4.0 
Licensee revenue—Dr. ...........+.+55 13,560,147 13,036,986 523,161 4.0 
Telephone operating revenues ........ $1,084,454,840 $1,049,985,151 $34,469,689 3.3 
oxpenses: = : 
D iati f plant and equipment :.. $175,746,666 $159,871,723 $15,874,943 9.9 
Sirticee Sasctekaned AT 7 ; ’ nih oleae 182,673,570 172,480,663 10,192,907 5.9 
Traffic expenses gus ae a aie 42 ilelea 217,182,880 218,841,723 *°1,658,843 *0.8 
Commercial expenseS ..........eeeeeees 102,142,927 98,063,570 4,079,357 4.2 
General and miscellaneous expenses .... 65,074,856 57,046,501 8,028,355 14.1 
Telephone operating expenses ........ $742,820,899 $706,304,180 $36,516,719 5.2 
Net telephone operating revenues .. $341,633,941 $343,680,971 *$2,047,030 *0.6 
Other operating revenues .,............ $1,023,085 $1,131,207  *$108,122 
Other operating expenses ...........+0+ 624,211 752,603 *128,392 .., 
Uncollectible operating revenues 8,508,079 6,715,687 1,792,392 26.7 | 
Operating income before deducting 
Ye eR Re erect wet $333,524,736  $337,343,888 *$3,819,152 *1.1| 
aeekae kere $84,670,945 $83,174,566 $1,496,379 1.8 | 


Operating income Bint i 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 





"Decrease, 


Total (12 months) ......$1,264,673,434.65 $1,238,132,324.22 $2,502,805,758.87 $1,2 





Revenues of 103 Telephone Companies 
Rise 3.3 Per Cent in 11-month Period 





Interstate Commerce Commission 





tIncluding Alaska. 


Alleged Appreciation in Properties 
Of Utilities in Northwest Is Outlined | 





Transcript of Testimony at Inquiry Relates to Washington | 
Water Power Company 


[Continued from Page 11.] 


also costs to American Power and Light | 
A. Yes, sir. | 


Company? 

Harry H. Carter was called as.a wit- 
|ness and testified as follows: | 

Q. You are an employe of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Mr. Carter? | 
A. I am. | 

Q. Attached to the Economic Division? ! 
A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. Has the Washington Water Power; 
Company a contract with any company 
for supervision services? A. Yes, sir, 
with the Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany. 

Q. Can you give us the date of this 
contract? A. Jan. 30, 1929. 

Q. Was this in the form of a contract 





| 
| 


According to Tabulation of 


| 


creased 5.2 per cent, from $706,304,180 
in 1929 to $742,820,899. Compilations, 
subject to revision, from reports of rev- 
enues and expenses of 103 telephone 
companies, each having annual operating 
revenues in excess of $250,000, for 11} 
months ended with November, 1930 and 
1929, are as follows: 


| 

















$254,169,322 
67.27 


$248,853,791 
68.50 





“$5,315,531 *2.1 


42,595,782.68 
22,077,651.97 





| struction supervision, special investiga- 


$2,332,968,393.96 
169,837,364.91 


$1,090,372,611.28 
147,759,712.94 


which is in our record as Erhibit 4591? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you written a report outlin- 
ing the principal features of this super- 
vision contract between the Washington 
Water Power Company and the Electric 
Bond and Share Company? A. I have. 

Q. Was there a provision of some sort 
as to the date when this service contract 
would actually go into effect? A. Why, 
there was, at a meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Washington Water Power 
Company, held Feb. 13, 1929, the serv- 
me contract was made effective May 1, 

928, | 

Q. Was this service contract with the | 
Electric Bond and Share Company con- | 
fined solely to the Washington Water 
Power Company? A. No, sir. It also} 
covered companies controlled by the} 
Washington Water Power Company. 

Q. What were some of the services the | 
Electric Bond and Share Company agreed 
to perform? A. Supervision services, 
general services and special services. 

Q. And what services are provided for 
under supervision and general services? 
A. Accounting, analyses, apparatus, ex- 
change, appraisals, budgets and fore- 
casts, controllers, corporations, develop- | 
ment, insurance, merchandising and job- 
bing, new business, office investigations, 
operating, personnel, public relations, 





Installment Plan 
Buying Included 
In Credit Survey 


Bad Check Losses in 1930 
Will Be Compared With: 
Previous Year, Commerce 
Departnient States — 


Retail trade losses from bad debts are 
being studied in relation the marked 
changes in general business conditions 
in the semiannual retail credit survey 
now under way, the Department of Com-! 
merce stated Jan. 29. | 


The study, covering seven leading re- 
tail trade lines, will compare bad debt 
losses for 1930 with those of 1929. For 
the first time the survey is taking up 
the percentage of collection on both in- 


as the percentage of down payments to 
total deferred payment sales, it was 
stated. Comparisons will be on a 
monthly basis. The statement follows in 
full text: 


To what extent a marked change in 
general business conditions influences 
bad debt losses in retail trade is one of 
the points of particular interest to mer- 
chants upon which light is expected to 
be thrown by the newest semiannual 
Retail Credit Survey now being conducted 
by the United States Commerce Depart- 
ment, according to H. C. Dunn, Chief 
Merchandising Research Division, who is 
directing the survey. 


Losses to Be Compared 

The new study of credit conditions will 
include a comparison of bad debt losses 
for the entire year 1930 for each of seven 
leading retail trade lines with similar 
losses sustained in 1929. A comparison 
with the 12 months just passed is ex- 
pected to give some indication of the 
manner in which the American people 
maintain their retail obligations under 
divergent conditions. 

Returns are already being received by 
the Merchandising Research Division 
from the credit questionnaire recently 
sent out to merchants in 24 principal 
cities, Mr. Dunn stated. The types of 
retailers questioned are the same as in 
previous credit surveys, and include de- 
partment stores, furniture stores, jewelry 
stores, shoe stores, men’s clothing stores, 
women’s specialty stores, and concerns 
retailing electrical appliances. 

The current credit study will include 
for the first time collection percentages 
on both installment and open-credit sales, 
reported by months for the last half of 
1930 as against the corresponding period 
of 1929. Another new figure will be the 
percentage. of down payments to total 
deferred payment sales, also compared 
on a monthly basis for July-December of 
the two years. 

Reduction of Losses Is Sought 

Comparable data for total net sales, 
broken down by terms of sale, as cash, 
open-credit and installment; returns and 
allowances as a percentage of gross 
sales; and losses from fraudulent buying 








GPECIALIZING in public utility 
investment securities, we are 
closely identified with utility com- 
panies operating in 31 states and 
comprising one of the largest and 
most progressive groups in the 
United States. 


Thesé companies, or: the com- 
panies they control, serve over 
5,070,000 customers in 6,530 
communities with electricity, gas, 
or transportation. Among them 
are: 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, INC. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 





purchasing, rates, reports, secretarial, 
securities, sponsors, statistics, stock ex- 
change lists and reports, tax services, 
traffic, and treasury. 

Q. And what services are listed under 
special services? A. Sale and marketing | 
ot securities, engineering investigations, 
designs, appraisals, inspections, and so 
forth, engineering for construction, con- 


tions and reports upon new properties, 
projects or special problems; rate stud- 
les, and so forth, accounting investiga- 
tions, field audits and system installa- 
tion. 

Q. How are the fees paid? A. Bills 
for services and expenditures under the 
contract were payable monthly at the 
New York office of the Electric Bond and | 
Share Company, in New York funds, 
within 10 days of the receipt of the Jill. 

Q. What was the total amount paid 
by the Washington Water Power Com-| 
pany under this service contract? A. 
For the year 1928, the Washington | 
Water Power Company paid $87,457.64 | 
for services and expenditures under the 
contract. For the year 1929 the com- 
pany paid $190,130.43. | 

The hearing was adjourned to Jan. 27, 
1931, 


Additional Sum Is Asked 
For Federal-aid Roads 


An appropriation of $34,000,000 as a 
supplemental appropriation for the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway System for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, would be 
made under a resolution (H. J. Res, 487) 
introduced by Chairman Wood (Rep.), of 
La Fayette, Ind., of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations Jan. 28. 

“The sum would be composed of $1,- | 
400,000, the remainder of the sum of | 
$75,000,000 authorized to be appropriated | 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, | 
and $32,600,000, part of the sum of $75,- | 
000,000 authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, by | 
paragraph 1 of the Act approved May | 
26, 1928,” according to the bili. . 
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COMPANY 
MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT’ 
AND COKE COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


CORPORATION SECURITIES 
CO. OF CHICAGO 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC POWER 
COMPANY 


SEABOARD PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLIG 
SERVICE COMPANY 


NORTH AMERICAN LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY 


Our Monthly Savings Plan is 
available to those who wish to 
invest out of income, Call at our 
nearest office, or write. 
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U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Jan. 27 
Made Public Jan. 29 





Receipts 


Customs receipts .. 5 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


$754,613.08 


Income tax ........ 405,228.71 
Miscellaneous internal 

revenue ia 1,320,173.13 

Miscellaneous receipts 834,256.44 


Total ordinary receipts... $3,314,271.36 
Public debt receipts .... 294,860.00 
Balance previous day . 167,831,203.66 

Total $171,440,335.02 
Expenditures 
General expenditures .. 


$3,748,618.19 
Interest on public debt .... 


155,793.97 


Refunds of receipts . 190,088.82 
Panama Canal ‘ ; ‘ 29,589.83 
Operations in special ac- 
counts .. ‘ 5,549,824.92 
Adjusted-service certificate 
MU cys... 466,322.24 
Civil - service retirement 
BEEF ihed oe ; ees 397,973.14 
Investment of trust funds  1,389,424.55 
Total ordinary expendi- 
tures ... . $6,352,840.28 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures .. ee 188,308.75 


veseeess. 164,899,185.99 


Balance today - 


Total $171,440,335.02 
apni nirinrernenanaianepiidieaiaainnia 
and bad checks will be included as in pre- 
vious credit surveys. 

The semianual retail credit surveys are 


| 


mers a 
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Conditions 









Transfer of Trust ' 
Power Proposed 
‘Tn North Carolina 





Insurance Commissioner 
Would Have Banking De- 
partment Issue Fiduciary 
Licenses to Banks 








State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Jan. 29. 

A North Carolina statute under which 
State and national banks have been qual- 
ifying to act in fiduciary capagity was 
not intended to apply to banks, in the 
opinion of the Insurance Commissioner, 
Dan. C. Boney, who recommends to the 
Governor and the General Assembly that 
the authority to confer that power upon 
banks be transferred from the Insurance 
Department to the banking department. 

His recommendation on the point fol- 
lows in full text: ° 

Qualification of Fiduciary Corpora- 
tions: Article 11 of chapter 106, Con- 
solidated Statutes 1919, provides that 
any corporation licensed by the Insurance 
Department, where Such corporation's 
charter permits, may act as a fiduciary, 
trustee, guardian, etc., without furnish- 









undertaken by the Commerce Depart- 


niet teeta an ae in ee ee 


ment as part of its general program to 
cooperate with the business interests of 
the country in developing information 
upon which they may base efforts to re- 
duce merchandising losses and wastes. 

The returns from the current credit 
questionnaire are being tabulated as 
rapidly as received by the Merchandis- 
ing Research Division, and the date of 
publication of the material, it is stated, 
as well as the value of the information, 
will depend largely upon the cooperation 
of the participating merchants in return- 
ing phetr reports promptly and in full 
etail. 


North Carolina Official 
Reports on Loan Groups 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Jan. 29. 


The building and loan associations of 





North Carolina have continued to pro-| 


gress despite the depression, and merit 
the confidence of the public, the Insur- 
ance Commissioner, Dan C. Boney, de- 
clares in his report just released, making 


legislative recommendations to the Gov- | 


ernor and the General Assembly. 
“There are now operating within the 
State 233 such associations,” Mr. Boney 
reported, “with gross assets of approxi- 
mately $100,000,000, all of which is be- 
ing expended in the building of homes 


and creating additional taxable property | 


in the local communities as well as the 
creation of a better citizenship through- 
out the State.” 

Mr. Boney recommends the employ- 
ment of two additional examiners in the 
building and loan division of thg De- 


ing to the clerk of the Superior Court 
the usual individual bond covering each 
obligation undertaken by such corpo- 
ration. Under this provision a good 
|many of our State and National banks 
have applied for and obtained license 
from this department to act as a fidu- 
ciary or trustee and under this section 
of the law have been permitted by the 
clerks of the courts to qualify with- 
out furnishing individual bonds. I do 
not think ‘this section of the law was 
intended by the General Assembly to 
apply to banks but only to fidelity and 
surety companies who undertook trust 
obligations, but as the section is now 
worded there is nothing to prevent a 
bank from applying and qualifying un- 
|der the law. This Department is in no 
position to license banks and recommend 
their solvency and for the insurance de- 
| partment to undertake to so recommend 
such banks to the public it would neces- 
|sitate dual supervision of banks which 
I am confident was not so intended, and 
I suggest that the present law be so 
amended as to vest this power in the 
banking department of the Corporation 
Commission, who are in a position to 
satisfy themselves as to the qualifica- 
| tion of the banks applying for any such 
privilege license. 





partment. “At the present time,” he 
continues, “this division of the Depart- 
ment is supported exclusively by a legis- 
lative appropriation derived from the 
tax levied upon building and loan asso- 
ciations, the total annual appropriation 
for the past biennium being $23,575 out 
of a tax collection from such associations 
of $73,000 annually, the remainder going 
to the general fund of the State.” 











Regular Dividends 


GOOD iest of depression-proof investments 
is regularity of dividend payments. Remem- 


berthis when makin gyourJanuary re-investments. 


Two factors influence the regularity of public 


utility dividends. The 


essential nature of the 


public service makes for steady income. The time- 
tested ability of experienced management achieves 


many operating economies. Receiving his divi- 


dends regularly, the security holder needs no 


further assurance as to the soundness of his pub- 


lic utility investments. 


We distribute the securities of progressive public 
utility companies operating in 3] states. Send 
for our list of offerings yielding 6% and more. 
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| Providing Special Training 


for Backward Children + + » 


Massachusetts Seeks to Aid Those Pupils 
Whose Mental Development Is Found to 
Have Been Retarded Three Years or More 


By ARTHUR B. LORD 


Supervisor of Special Schools and Classes, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


lic school had for its major aim 
the imparting of knowledge. We 
measured off certain amounts of sub- 
ject matter, representing what we con- 
sidered the mythical average pupil could 
assimilate during a school year. We ex- 
pected every pupil in a certain grade 
or year to complete this work, doing 
exactly the same thing at exactly the 
same pace as the others of his group. 
We administer our schools just as we 
manufacture concrete blocks, endeavor- 
ing to turn out our product as near 
alike as two peas in a pod. 
v 
Te the boy or girl who learned 
quickly and as a result covered the as- 
signed work in a rather brief space of 
time, we said, “You’ll have to wait until 
the class catches up and is ready to go 
on ” 


Tite ec WAS a time when the pub- 


To the pupil who was slow and whose 
progress was such that he could not 
keep up with the class we said, “You 
have failed. You can not pass.” We 
then compelled him to do that entire 
year’s work over again. 

Those who were in the schools of a 
generation ago will recall the results. 
The bright pupil completed his assigned 
tasks with ease and dispatch. He had 
much free time on his hands. As a re- 
sult he often got into mischief, and, 
what is more serious—he formed habits 
of indolence. With spare time in school 
and nothing to do, he developed the 
habit of frittering away his time. He 
became lazy. 

On the other hand the slow pupil was 
in “over his head.” He never made a 
good recitation—he failed from day to 
day—he failed for promotion. It hap- 
pened once, often twice, and occasion- 
ally the third time during his school 
life. His schoolmates thought he was 
a failure—his teachers were sure of 
it. Is it any wonder he himself got the 
idea he was a failure? 

The school had done one thing wéll. 
It had established in these boys and 
girls the habit of failure. We were still 
evaluating education by the measuring 
stick of academic learning when we 
should have been evaluating it by our 
present day “Cardinal Principles of 
Education” which are listed under the 
following headings: Health, command 
of fundamental processes, worthy home 
membership, vocation, citizenship, 
wor use of leisure, ethical character. 


Vv 

We have found that there are 12,000 
to 15,000 children in the schools of 
Massachusetts who are retarded in 
mental development three or more 
years. In the school of a generation ago 
most of these children would have left 
school at the end of the compulsory 
education period having had the habit 
of failure well established. Their 


Extent of Fishing 
Industry in North 
Carolina ze 


Capt. John a Nelson 


Commissioner, Division of 





Commercial Fisheries, 
State of North Carolina 


THE CONSERVATION and develop- 
ment of the resources of the sea are 
of paramount importance when we con- 
sider the growing demand for seafoods 
by our ever-increasing population, and 
the fact that so many areas formerly 
fishing territory or oyster grounds have 
become depleted, or, in the case of the 
oyster grounds in other States, con- 
demned on account of pollution. 

There appears to be a more wide- 
spread appreciation of the enforcement 
of the fish conservation laws and more 
hearty cooperation from the fishermen 
than in former years, in spite of the 
fact that there is a vast territory to be 
patroled and an increasing number of 
fishermen with whom to deal. 

There has been an increase during 
the past two vears in most of the dif- 
ferent branches of the fishing industry, 
especially is this true of the food fish; 
likewise a marked increase in oyster 
production and a substantial increase 
in clams and shrimp. There has been 
a falling off of menhaden products due 
to unfavorable conditions. 

Food fishing is the most extensive 
branch of our industry as it covers all 
the coastal section of the State, and in 
some places is a year-round activity for 
the fishermen. This phase of our in- 
dustry has shown a marked increase 
over the last biennium, having pro- 
duced more fish than any previous pe- 
riod in the history of our Department. 
There has been an abundance of fish— 
often an oversupply—and with the 
poorest market I have ever known. 

It is assumed the general depressed 
financial condition of the country is re- 
sponsible for the unfavorable prices of 
seafood. The demand for fish in the 
last year has been so small that many 
of our dealers have been compelled to 
close down their business during the 
Summer. 


teachers would have said, “They just 
can’t learn. They might as well leave 
school and go to work as to waste their 
time here.” Such a statement has been 
made thousands of times by thousands 
of teachers. 

Such is not the case today. We look 
forward with assurance believing that 
the public school will give the great 
majority of these 12,000 to 15,000 boys 
and girls two things—right habits 
which means self-respect, and ideals 
which means good citizenship. 


v 

These children will not be leaders, 
but success in life may come to them. 
The humblest citizen may be a success 
if he makes use of those abilities that 
are his to their fvllest extent. The 
boy who becomes a day laborer may be- 
come a valued citizen if he learns to do 
his job well—takes pride in successful 
accomplishment, and realizes his moral, 
ethical, social, and civic responsibilities. 

We are often asked how the schools 
can give such training. In 1898 the 
City of Springfield opened a special 
class for backward children. This was 
the first organized effort in. Massachu- 
setts in their behalf. The class was a 
success and other communities followed 
the example of Springfield. 

In 1919, under the influence of Dr. 
Walter E. Fernald, a law was enacted 
requiring that every city and town must 
annually ascertain the number of chil- 
dren of school age residing therein who 
are retarded three years in mental de- 
velopment. In determining this retarda- 
tion the examination must be given by 
one of the State clinics or by an ex- 
aminer approved by the Departments of 
Education and Mental Diseases. The 
law further provides that if it is found 
there are 10 or more such children in a 
town or city a special class for their 
instruction must be established. 

When this law was enacted there 
were 700 boys in our county training 
schools for truants or school offenders. 
Today there are about 300, although 
public school enrollment has increased 
34 per cent. This is an indication that 
the public school is functioning more 
efficiently; that it is exerting greater 
power in holding boys and girls in 
school. We are accomplishing this by 
substituting the habit of success for 
the habit of failure. It is through the 
medium of the special class that this 
is being done with some 8,000 children. 
There are now some 600 such classes 
organized as a part of the public school 
system and scattered across the State 
from Provincetown to North Adams. 


v 

The class in nearly every case is 
taught by a well-trained specialist; a 
teacher with normal school or college 
training and in addition thereto one 
year or its equivalent of special train- 
ing in methods of teaching backward 
children. 

She is first of all a student of chil- 
dren. She'’studies her pupils as indi- 
viduals, she gets their confidence and 
friendship, she studies the working of 
the individual’s mind, she knows what 
he thinks and what he does. She sees 
her problem clearly. She realizes there 
is something more important than com- 
pleting a certain amount of numbers or 
mastering a certain grade in grammar, 
geography, or history. A boy may read 
rather poorly and spell his words in 
rather an amazing way and yet be get- 
ting an education. His education will 
be an education based on habits, reac- 
tions, and ideals—the essentials for a 
successful life. 

Psychology has taught us that an in- 
dividual does not enjoy failure. If we 
experience failure, or fear we shall do 
so, we avoid the action that may bring 
it about. That is why so many boys 
and girls simply refuse to try to do 
their school work. They instinctively 
dodge failure and thereby meet it. It 
is these boys and girls who enter the 
special class. They have the failure 
habit well established. 

How can the teacher replace this 
habit with one which is the reverse? 
Briefly, this is the procedure: 

1. She studies the individual and de- 
termines his ability. 

2. She gives him a task well within 
the range of his ability. 

3. She insists on successful comple- 
tion of the task. 

4. When the task is successfully 
completed she gives the pupil sincere 
commendation. 

v 

These special classes are limited to 
15 pupils which makes possible, on the 
part of the teacher, the study of each 
child, followed*by individual instruc- 
tion to fit his needs. She also is con- 
stantly on the watch for any special 
ability the child may have that she may 
foster and develop it. Our intelligence 
tests measure the child’s ability to do 
certain things—regular school work, 
for instance—but there are innumer- 
able abilities that the intelligence tests 
do not reach. 

Many people, who have little know]l- 
edge of the accomplishments of special 
class children, think this group of boys 
und girls is sure to be failures in adult 
life. Research studies made from time 
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(P 13--¢ 5). 
Shipping—(P 2--c 6) (P 10--c 7). 
Social Welfare—(P 1--c 2) (P 3--c 4). 
State Finance—(P 12--c 2). 
State Legislation—(P 6--c 5) 
(P 9--c 6) (P 11--e 1). 
State Taxation—(P 9--c 6) 
(P 11--e 7). 
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(P 8--c 7). 
Tariff—(P 3--c 7). 
Taxation—(P 1--c 4) (P 9--c 1, 3, 5) 
(P 13--c 2). 
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(P 14--¢ 3). 
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Transportation—(P 1--c 1). 
(P 10--c 2, 4, 7). 
Veterans—(P 1--c 7) (P 3--c 7). 
Wholesale Trade—(P 1--c 3). 





Among Women Laborers in Hawaii 
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Survey by Federal Bureau Shows That Indus- 


trial Work Is Often Disorganized and Run on Irregular Basis 
By DEAN COLLIER BROWN 


Publicity Assistant, Federal Women’s Bureau 


CANT INFORMATION is available 
S concerning the conditions of em- 

ployment of the 14,263 women whom 
the 1920 census reported as at work in 
the Territory of Hawaii. Of these 
women, census statistics show that al- 
most half were agricultural workers, 
chiefly on sugar plantations. The do- 
mestic and personal group was next in 
size, followed by the professional group, 
largely teachers and nurses. 


Only about 700 were classed in trade, 
fewer than 600 in clerical occupations, 
and about 1,000 in manufacturing lines. 
However, due to the fact that the enu- 
meration was made during a slack period 
in the pineapple canneries, the figure last 
mentioned did not include the hundreds 
of women who were seasonal workers in 
that industry. 

These and other census figures consti- 
tuted the only published data upon the 
extent and kind of employment among 
the women in Hawaii up to the time of 
the recent appearance of a survey of the 
Women’s Bureau of: the United States 
Department of Labor. The Women’s 
Bureau, with its vital interest in the 
conditions under which American indus- 
trial women are at work, whether the 
place be a smoke-begrimed city of the 
Middle West or a group of palm-studded 
islands in the Pacific, determined that 
in 1928 it would supplement the census 
figures by more specific data as to the 
hours, wages, and working conditions of 
a group of Hawaiian workers. 

A brief preliminary survey of the field, 
consisting of personal interviews with 
social workers and members of the in- 
dustrial accident board of Honolulu, 
proved helpful in providing the necessary 
background for the final study and gave 
an interesting bird’s-eye view of women 
wage-earners in Honolulu on the basis 
of the impressions of these persons who 
had wide acquaintance with local condi- 
tions. 

The consensus of opinion seemed to 
be that scattered here and there were a 
few factories, laundries, or stores man- 
aged in accordance with good working 
standards, but that for the most part 
work was disorganized and run on an 
exceedingly irregular basis. 

The prevalence of excessively long 
hours in the various small industrial es- 
tablishments, due perhaps to the fact 
that Hawaii has no hour law for women, 
was strikingly apparent in the local find- 
ings. The arrival in port of a ship is 
likely to cause a mad rush in some of the 
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to time show that about 76 per cent 
of such individuals become self-sup- 
porting, self-respecting citizens in their 
communities, some maintaining fam- 
ilies and others dependent relatives. 
Incomes of those checked in the surveys 
range from $18 to $54 per week. 

In this type of training the teacher 
is the most important factor. To mold 
the character of a human being is a 
tremendous job. Yet teachers all over 
this land are doing it every day. They 
are implanting lofty ideals. They are 
guiding the development of right habits 
—mentally, morally, physically—and 
they are teaching appreciation of the 
finer things in life, that boys and girls 
may use their increasing leisure time 
in the most satisfactory way. They are 
sending forth an ever-increasing army 
of young men and women qualified for 
the highest type of citizenship. 





commercial laundries, a rush that not 
infrequently continues until 11 p. m., and 
may last from 7 in the morning until 
late at night, day after day. In the tele- 
phone exchanges the standard 8-hour 
day is at times lengthened to 12 hours. 


Endlessly long days fall to the lot of 
the young apprentices who work in the 
small dress-making shops that dot almost 
every section of Honolulu. In that city 
barbers are almost exclusively dainty 
little oriental girls, who in many cases 
are on duty from 7 or 8 in the morning 
until 8 in the evening and on Saturdays 
even later. 


Another representative group of 
Hawaiian industrial women who know 
the meaning of long hours are to be 
found in numerous little oriental stores. 
For many of these the day begins at 7 
in the morning and continues until 5 or 
6 and in the tourist season until 9 at 
night. In sharp contrast to these ori- 
ental shops are department stores and 
various other mercantile establishments 
whose labor policies are progressive and 
whose ideals compare favorably with 
many on the mainland. 

When, after careful consideration, it 
was decided by the Women’s Bureau to 
concentrate on a single industry during 
the limited time available for an indus- 
trial study, and that of the canning of 
pineapples was selected, it was with par- 
ticular interest that the question of 
hours was approached. 


Three canneries in Honolulu and four 
on the Island of Maui, together canning 
about six-sevenths of the 1928 pack of 
Hawaiian pineapples and employing 
around 4,000 women at the time,.were in- 
cluded in the Bureau survey, and six of 
these reported on the question of over- 
time. 

The average workday during busy sea- 
sons was found to be one of 10 hours, 
with all overtime paid at the rate of time 
and a half. That only one of the three 
Honolulu canneries and one on the Is- 
land of Maui had excessive overtime, in 
striking contrast to the others reporting 
on the subject, is an indication that ex- 
cessively long hours are not an inevi- 
table accomplishment of the canning in- 
dustry but may largely disappear with 
the advent of efficient management. 

Conditions of working places vary as 
widely in the islands as do the daily-hour 
schedules. On the one hand may be seen 
the crowded little rooms of the dress- 
making establishments, where no atten- 
tion is paid to proper lighting or seat- 
ing and none of the machines are motor 
driven, and on the other the high, light, 
and airy workrooms of the pineapple can- 
neries, with their spotlessly clean con- 
crete floors and adequate service and 
sanitary facilities. 

In the absence of cost-of-living bud- 
gets for the working woman in Hawaii it 
is impossible for strangers to form any 
judgment of how adequately the usual 
Wages cover living expenses. In some 
respects prices are as high if not higher 
in Honolulu than on the mainland, but 
on the other hand certain items, such as 
fuel for heating purposes, have no place 
in the Hawaiian budget. 

As a consequence the actual wage fig- 
ures secured by local groups for Hono- 
lulu and by the Women’s Bureau for the 
pineapple canneries await adequate in- 
terpretation until such time as Hawaiian 
living costs may be at least approxi- 
mated. 
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nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Construction of Intrastate 
Airways in Pennsylvania + + 


Aeronautics Body Engaged in Connecting 
All Parts of State With Interstate Routes in 
Addition to Licensing Pilots and Schools 


By ROBERT M. GINTER 


Vice Chairman, Aeronautics Commission, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


ENNSYLVANIA, in 1925, took the 
P first step in giving official recog- 

nition to aviation. During that 
year Governor Gifford Pinchot signed 
three bills which had been passed by 
the General Assembly, authorizing 
cities of the first and second class and 
counties of the second class to acquire 
by lease, purchase, or condemnation 
any lands within or without the limits 
of said territory for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining landing 
fields. 
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. With this start, the State Aeronautics 
Commission came into existence in 
June, 1927, first as an advisory body, 
but since June, 1929, as an administra- 
tive commission within the Department 
of Internal Affairs. 

During the life of this Commission 
a lizensing system has been set up and 
under the Aeronautics Act ships, pilots 
and mechanics operating within the 
State have been required to procure 
State licenses. The Commission also 
has jurisdiction over airports and lands 
ing fields and all such are required to 
meet minimum requirements. All fields 
meeting the requirements are licensed 
and those failing to do so have been 
closed. 

In addition to these activities the 
Commission has jurisdiction over 
schools, both flight and ground, and 
instructors in all such institutions must 
pass an examination conducted by qual- 
ified inspectors employed by the Com- 
mission. The strict supervision exer- 
cised by the Commission has improved 
the size and character of airports and 
landing fields, has made. flying more 
safe by eliminating aircraft that has 
proven unairworthy, and taken from 
the air pilots who, for one cause or 
another, are not qualified either to 
carry passengers or instruct students. 

The outstanding achievement of the 
Commission has been the charting of 
air lanes and the survey of other proj- 
ected routes in various parts of the 
Commonwealth. Prior to 1929, the 
mountainous sections of Pennsylvania 
were considered hazardous territory, 
due to the absence of intermediate 
landing fields. 

To remedy this condition and pro- 
cure for Pennsylvania the advantages 
of regular aerial transportation serv- 
ice, intermediate landing fields and aids 
to aerial navigation were provided at 
regular intervals. The Aeronautics 
Act and Administrative Code of 1929 
authorized the State Aeronautics Com- 
mission to foster and promote air navi- 
gation and for this purpose to estab- 
lish, operate and maintain civil airways 
and intermediate landing fields within 
the Commonwealth. 
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When the Aeronautics Act became 
the law of Pennsylvania, two interstate 
airways were being operated by the 
Department of Commerce within the 
State. One of these airways, known 
as New York-Cleveland Mail Route, 
crossed the State from east to west. 
The other airway, known as New York- 
Washington Mail Route, crossed over 
several counties in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. In the not distant future 
Pennsylvania will lead all the States 
in completely equipped airways. 

In July of 1929, the State Aeronau- 
tics Commission adopted a program de- 
signed to procure for Pennsylvania in- 
terstate and intrastate lighted airways. 
Interstate airways have been provided 
through cooperation with the United 
States Department of Commerce. In- 
trastate airways connecting cities and 
towns of Pennsylvania with interstate 
airways are now being constructed by 
the Commonwealth. 

Pennsylvania is the first and only 
State to enter into a cooperative agree- 
ment with the Department of Commerce 
whereby the State purchases and con- 
ditions intérmediate landing fields 
along an interstate airway and licenses 
the fields to the Department of Com- 
merce. Under this agreement the De- 
partment of Commerce furnishes light- 
ing equipment and operates the State 
intermediate fields in conjunction with 
a lighted interstate airway. 

Within the past year two interstate 
airways have been procured for Penn- 
sylvania. The first of these airways, 
known as Pennsylvania Airway No. 1, 
crosses the State from east to west, 
passing over Philadelphia, Coatesville, 
Lancaster, Harrisburg, Indiana, Pitts- 
burgh, and Washington, Pa. 
this airway the State has purchased 
and conditioned three intermediate 
landing fields at Blaine, Perry County; 
Newton-Hamilton, Mifflin County, and 
Williamsburg, Blair County. 
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The second airway, known as Penn- 
sylvania Airway No. 2, crosses the 
State from the Maryland State line to 
the Ohio State line, passing over .Mc- 
Connellsburg, Greensburg, Pittsburgh 
and Beaver Falls. These interstate air- 
ways are being equipped with aerial 
beacons, radiobeacons, weather report- 
ing and telephone-teletype stations and 
will be opened for mail and passenger 
service. 

Pennsylvania is the first State to un- 
dertake the construction and operation 
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of a State airway system connecting all 
parts of the Commonwealth with the 
interstate airways operated by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Intermediate 
landing fields and aerial beacon sites 
have been purchased or leased and 
aerial beacons with other aids to aerial 
navigation will be operated along all 
State airways. 

Two State airways are now under 
construction and soon will be opened 
for passenger transportation. 

These established airways give Penn- 
sylvania more east to west lanes of na- 
tional importance than any other State 
in the Union, which means that the 
majority of the transcontinental air 
travel of the immediate future will 
cross the mountains of Pennsylvania. 
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The program for connecting all parts 
of Pennsylvania by interstate and in- 
trastate airways should be completed 
in the Fall of 1931, provided the cost 
of construction and operation of the 
system is met by State appropriation. 
The completion of this airways pro- 
gram will furnish regular aerial trans- 
portation service for every city and 
town located on the Pennsylvania 
system. 


Pennsylvania, by requiring a certifi- 
cate of qualifications and safety, has 
reduced aircraft accidents materially. 
In order to procure such a certificate, 
operators must show their planes are 
airworthy, their pilots are qualified, 
the airport or landing field meets the 
minimum requirements and that all 
necessary facilities are provided. All 
applications are checked by an author- 
ized inspector before they are presented 
to the Commission for its determina- 
tion. 

The licensing and inspection service 
of the State Aeronautics Commission is 
designed to protect the flying public 
and promote aviation by eliminating, 
so far as possible, insufficiently trained 
pilots and unairworthy aircraft. Fee é 
and student pilots are examined as t 
their physical and mental fitness before 
being licensed, and are checked period- 
ically for reli¢ense. Airplanes are in- 
spected for their airworthiness. This 
inspection service is done in coopera- 
tion with the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce. 
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Important not only to the student 
taking instruction, but to the public, as 
well as the industry and the schools 
themselves, is the examination and ap- 
proval by the State Aeronautics Com- 
mission of the schools for ground and 
flying instruction, as to the adequacy 
of the course of instruction, suitability 
and airworthiness of equipment and 
the competency of instructors. At the 
present time, several hundred students 
are taking instruction in the various 
crened and flying schools within the 

ate. 





Improving Health 
Conditions in 
Rural Areas , 


a 
Dr. C. A. Harper 
Secretary, 
Health, State 
consin 
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"THE WISCONSIN State Board of 
Health is desirous of having at 

least one enterprising rural county em- 

ploy a full-time county health officer. 

The object of the Board’s wish in the 
matter is twofold. First, a full-time 
health officer in one county would dem- 
onstrate to other counties the proven 
value of this means of health protec- 
tion and conservation of human life, 
and secondly, it would bring Wisconsin 
into a group of 35 States in which the 
movement is in progress. 

More than 76 per cent of the Nation’s 
rural population is still unprovided 
with official local health service that 
approaches adequacy, according to a 
survey conducted by the Federal Pub- 
lic Health Service, and there is a con- 
sequent sacrifice of health, lives and 
material resources that can be saved in 
a large measure. : 

Health dividends ranging from 100 
to 3,000 per cent on the investment can 
be garnered in Wisconsin counties that 
take advantage of ‘the new enabling act 
by which a county health officer may 
be appointed. 

Under the present decentralized sys- 
tem of health administration, which 
has been in operation since 1876, the 
State is divided into 1,784 health units, 
each having a health officer. 

Some of the weaknesses of the pres- 
ent system are: More than a half of 
the local health officers have had little 
or no training in public health admin- 
istration; more money than necessary 
is expended; community health move- 
ments cannot be brought closely enough 
to the people, and epidemics cannot be 
combatted through centralized agen- 
cies, 





